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ADVERTISEMENT. 

T  ORD  St.  Alban  was  born  in  the 
year  1560,  foon  after  queen 
'Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  ;  he 
was  alive  during  all  that  reign,  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor  by  James  I. 
in  the  year  161 6,  at  which  time  he 
wrote  this  hiftory.  Having  lived, 
therefore,  fo  near  the  times  of  which 
he  wrote,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
he  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
tranfadions  of  thofe  times,  than  any 
hiftorian  we  have.  Indeed  his  hif- 
torv  of  Henry  the  feventh,  is  the 
bed  extant  of  that  reign,  and  uo- 
thing  has  prevented  its  being  univer- 
fally  read,  but  the  imcouthnels  of 
its    language,  and    being   only  to  be 

found 


(     iv     ) 

found  amidft  his  other  voluminous 
works  ;  to  a  modern  ear,  the  Editor 
of  thefe  fheets  flatters  himfelf,  there- 
fore, it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  Public  to  have  it  prefented  to 
them  in  a  new  drefs,  and  in  a  volume 
by  itfelf.  The  fpeeches  and  ftate 
papers  are  here  given  as  in  the  origi- 
nal; unaltered,  and,  indeed,  where- 
ever  there  was  any  brilliancy  in  Lord 
St  Alban's  di&ion,  the  Editor  has  en- 
deavored to  preferve  it;  his  defign 
not  being  to  new  write  the  Hiftory, 
but  to  fmooth  the  old  language,  and 
render  it  rather  more  pleafant  to  the 
ear. 
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■A  FTER  Richard  the  third,  who  was 
considered  as  a  tyrant  and  ufurper* 
was,  by  the  vengeance  cf  Divine  Provi- 
dence, overthrown  and  flain  in  Bo fiver th 
Field,  he  was  fucceeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  *,  thenceforth  filled  Henry  the 
Seventh.  Having  been  bred  under  a  devout 
mother,  and  being  in  his  nature  a  great  ob- 
ferver  cf  religious  forms,    -  ,  immedi- 

ately after  his  victory,  caufed  Te  Deum  to 

*  Henry  the  Seventh  was   grandfon   of  Sir  Owen  Tudor, 
hff  the  father's  fide ;  and,  by  the  mother's. 
Sari  of  Somerfet,  who  was  the  grand  Ton  of  John  of  G. 
ana  was  twenu -iV/en  years  of  arc  when  he  came  to  the  Crown 
of  England, 
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be  fung  in  prefence  of  the  whole  army  upon 
the  place,  and  was  himfelf,  with  great  and 
general  applaufe,  in  a  kind  of  military 
election,  faluted  King,  whilft  the  body  of 
Richard,  after  many  indignities  and  re- 
proaches, was  obfcurely  buried  ;  for  though 
Henry  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  monks  of 
Leicefter  to  give  it  honourable  interment, 
yet  his  directions  were  not  followed  ;  for 
thefe  friars,  like  the  common  people,  were 
prejudiced  with  vulgar  notions,  and  deemed 
Richard  to  have  been  the  worft  of  men  :  Nor 
were  they  cenfured  on  this  account,  as  no 
ignominy  was  thought  unworthy  of  him 
who  had  been  the  executioner  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  the  contriver  of  his  brother's  death 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  murderer  of  his 
two  nephews*,  and  was  ftrongly  fufpefied 
of  poifoning  his  wife,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  an  inceftuous  marriage  ;  for  though 
he  was  allowed  to  be  a  prince  of  great  mili- 
tary virtue,  jealous   of  the  honour  of  the 

*  Mr.  Horr.cc  Walpole,  in  his  Hiftoric  Doubts,  intimates, 
that  Edward  the  Fifth  v.  as  not  murdered  in  the  Tower,  to  make 
Way  for  R chard's  afcending  the  Throne  ;  for  that  he 
bar  difcovered  by  a  record,  that  robes  were  ordered  and  made 
for  tbj  walk  at  Richard's  coronation.   This, 

however,  might  uc,  and  he  murdered  neYcrthelefs. 
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Englifh  nation,  and  a  good  law-maker,  yet 
his  cruelties   and  parricides  weighed  down 
his  virtues  and  his  merits,  and  even  thofe 
virtues  themfelves,  in   the  opinion  of  the 
difpafiionate,    were  conceived  to  be   rather 
feigned  and    affefted,    in  order   to  forward 
his  ambition,  than   true  qualities  inherent 
in  his  nature.     It  was   therefore  remarked 
by   men    of   difcernment,    judging   of   his 
former  proceedings  by  his  fubfequent  con- 
duct, that  even  in  the  eyes  of  his   brother 
Edward  the  Fourth,  he  was  always  plot- 
ting againft  his  government,  and  rendering 
it  obnoxious  to  the  people,  hoping  and  ex- 
pecting that,   from   his  ill  ftate  of  health, 
Edward  could   not  live  long,  and  that,  as 
his  fons  would  be  left  young,  he,  of  courfe, 
would  be  Protestor,  and  that  it  would  be 
-no  very  difficult  talk  to  ftep  from  the  Pro- 
te&orfhip  to  the  Throne.     Hence   it  was, 
that,  as  well  as  at  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Edward  the  Fourth  and  Louis  the 
Eleventh  of  France,  concluded  by  interview 
between  the  two  Kings   at   Piqueny,  as  on 
all  other  occalions,  Richard  the  Third,  then 
Duke  of '  Glocefter,  affecting  to  be  actuated  by 
a  principle  of  honour,  endeavoured  to  raife 

A  2  his 
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his  own  reputation  at  the  expence  of  hii 
brother,  and  draw  the  eyes  of  the  nobility 
and  fbldiers  upon  himfelf ;  as  if  the  King, 
by  a  voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage, 
was  unworthy  of  the  Crown  he  wore.  The 
political  and  wholfome  laws  that  were  en- 
acted in  Richard's  reign,  were  confidered 
only  as  the  arts  and  finejfe  of  a  ufurper, 
who,  from  a  coal cioufhefs  of  his  own  wick- 
ednefs,  hoped,  by  fome  popular  acts,  to  win 
over  the  people  to  his  fide. 

Henry,  however,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  at  that  inftant  of  time 
when  the  kingdom  was  caft  into  his  arms, 
met  with  a  point  of  great  difficulty  to  de- 
termine. He  had  three  different  claims  to 
the  Crown  of  England.  The  firft  was  the 
title  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward  the  Fourth,  whom,  by  compact,  be- 
fore he  was  brought  in,  he  agreed  to  mar- 
ry ;  the  fecond  was  the  ancient  and  long 
difputed  claim  (both  by  plea  and  arms)  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lanca/ler,  of  which  he  was 
inheritor  in  his  own  perfon  ;  the  third  was 
the  claim  of  conqueft,  having  (lain  the  late 
king  in  battle.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  fair- 
eft,  and  moft  likely  to  give  general  content 

to 
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to  a  people,  who,  by  a  reign  of  two  and 
twenty  years  under  Edward  the  Fourth, 
were  reconciled  to  the  title  of  the  Houfe  of 
York,  and  who,  by  the  mildnefs  of  that 
reign  in  Edward's  latter  days,  were  attach- 
ed to  that  family.  But  then  it  lay  plain 
before  him,  that  if  he  (Henry)  relied  upon 
that  title  folely,  he  could  only  be  a  King 
by  courteiy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimonial 
than  a  regal  power,  the  right  remaining  in 
his  Queen,  on  whofe  deceafe,  either  with 
iflue  or  without,  he  fhould  be  liable  to  be  re- 
moved. And  though  he  might  obtain  a  con- 
tinuance by  parliament,  yet  he  was  fenfible 
there  was  a  very  great  difference  between 
a  king  that  holds  his  crown  by  a  civil  a£t  of 
the  States,  and  one  that  held  it  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  defceixt.  Neither  wanted 
there,  even  at  that  time,  fecret  rumours 
(which  afterwards  gathered  ftrength)  that 
the  two  fo'ns  of  Edward  the  F  -  at 

leaft  one  of  them,  which  were  laid  to  be 
murdered,  were  not  put  to  death,  but  were 
conveyed  away  and  were  yet  living,  which, 
if  true,  would  have  fet  afide  the  claim  even 
of  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  flood  upon  his  own  title,  that  of  the 

A  3  Hoyits 
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Houfe  of  Lanczi/ier,  inherent  in  his  own 
perfon,  he  knew  it  was  a  title  condemned 
by  parliament,  generally  prejudged  in  the 
common  opinion  of  the  people,  and  tended 
immediately  to  the  excluiion  of  the  line  of 
Tork,  held  then  to  he  the  lawful  heirs  of 
the  Crown  ;  fo  that,  fliould  he  have  no 
children  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  would 
be  defendants  of  the  double  line,  the  an* 
cient  flames  of  difcord  and  inteftine  wars, 
would,  in  a  conteft  with  both  houies,  re* 
turn  again  and  revive. 

As  to  his   claim  by   conqueft,  notwith- 
{landing  the  ornamental  crown  which  Richard 
wore  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  found 
among   the   fpoils,    was   put   upon  Henry's 
head  by  Sir  William  Stanley,  amidft  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  army,  as  if  there  lay  his 
chief  title  to   the  Throne  ;  yet  being  con- 
fcious  on  what  conditions  his  party  brought 
him  in,  and  as  to  claim  under  the  idea  of 
conqueft  would  be  fettirig  that  party  at  de- 
fiance, he  was  fearful  of  doing  it.      Befides, 
the  right  of  conqueft,  which  gives  the  victor 
power  of  difannulling  laws  and  difpofing  of 
mens  fortunes  and  eftates,  is  too  arbitrary 
a  claim  for  policy  to  countenance  ;  for  even 

Williari\ 
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William  the  Firft,  however  he  might  exercife 

his  power  as  a  conqueror,  in  order  to  re- 
ward his  Norman  followers,  forebore  to  ufe 
that  claim  at  firff,  but  mixed  it  with  a  titu- 
lary pretence,  grounded  on  the  will  of  Ed- 
J  the  Confeflbr.  This  reasoning  like- 
wife  had  its  weight:  Uenryl  however,  from 
the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  perfonally  caft 
the  die  ;  knowing  there  could  not  be  any 
inter-reign  or  fufpenfion  of  title,  preferring 
his  own  line  and  blood,  and  liking  that 
title  bed  which  made  him  independent,  re- 
folved  to  reft  chiefly  on  the  claim  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lanca/rer;  and  to  ufe  the  other  two, 
thofe  of  marriage  and  of  conqueir,  as  flip- 
porters  only  ;  the  one  to  appeafe  iecret  dis- 
contents, the  other  to  cnifh  open  murmur 
and  difpute ;  for,  being  naturally  an  enter- 
tainer of  fortune  by  the  day,  and  not  dread- 
ing events  at  a  diftance,  he  thought  it  heft 
to  ftand  by  this  claim,  efpecially  as  the 
Houfe  of  hancafter  had  poffefled  the  Crown 
uninterrupted  for  three  reigns,  and  mi 
have  maintained  a  perpetuity,  had  it  not 
ended  in  the  weaknefs  and  inability  of  the 
laft  prince. 

A  4  II 
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Henry,    therefore,    on  the  very  day  that 
Richard  was  (lain,  (Auguft  zz,   148  5*)   af- 

fumed  in  his  own  name  the  title  of  King, 
without  any  relation  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
and  perfifted  in  it  afterwards.  Before  he 
left  Leiccfter,  he  difpatched  Sir  Robert  JViU 
hughby  to  the  Caftle  of  Sheriff*- Huttim  in 
York/hire,  where,  by  order  of  Richard,  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  and  Ed-ward  Plant  a  genet*,  fon  and 
heir  to  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  were  con- 
fined. Edward  was,  by  Henry's  warrant, 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  WiU 
hughby,  and  by  him  conveyed  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  fhut  up  clofe  priibner.  This 
act  of  the  King's  proceeded  not  from  any 
apprehenfion  of  the  young  gentleman's  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  Crown,  but  from  a  political 
determination  to  deprefs  all  eminent  perfons 
of  the  line  of  Tori,  which  betrayed  rather 
in  Henry  a  fpirit  of  pai  ty. 

As  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  fhe  wTas  directed 
to  repair  with  all  convenient  fpeed  to  Lon~ 
don,  and  there  to  remain  with  the  Queen- 
Dowager  her  mother,  which  fhe  foon  after 

*  This  was  Edward  j£ajl  of  Warwick, 

did, 
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did,  accompanied  with  many  of  the  nobili- 
ty, male  and  female.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  King  proceeded  by  eaiy  journies  to  Eon- 
dan,  receiving  the  acclamations  and  applaufe 
of  the  people  ashepafled,  which,  from  the 
fulnefs  of  the  cry,  feerned  true  and  unfeign- 
ed. They  looked  upon  him  as  a  Prince, 
ordained  and  lent  from  heaven  to  unite  and 
put  an  end  to  the  long  diffentions  of  the  two 
houfes  of  York  and  Eancajl.er,  which,  though 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Henry 
the  Fifth,  and  part  of  that  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  on  one  fide,  and  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  on  the  other,  fome  lucid  inter- 
vals and  happy  paufes  had  intervened  ;  yet 
the  fpirit  of  faction  frill  hung  over  the  king- 
dom, ready  to  break  forth  afrtfh.  As  his 
victory  gave  him  the  knee,  and  his  intended 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  the  heart, 
both  heart  and  knee  were  bowed  before 
him. 

Henry %  on  the  other  fide,   fenfible  of  the 
affections  and  fears  of  the  people,  with  fp 
wifdom,  removed  every  idea  of  conqueft  i 
grandeur,     that    there    fhould    be    nothing 
throughout  his  journey  like   any  march  or 
warlike  appearance,  but  that  it  fhould    r©« 

(emblt 
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femble  the  prog  re  fs  of  a  King  in  full  peace 
and  a ffu ranee. 

He  entered  London  on  a  Saturday,  which 
he  accounted  as  a  profperous  day,  having 
obtained  his  victory  on  that  day  of  the  week. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  Companies  of  the 
city  received  him  at  Shored  itch  ^  attended 
with  troops  of  noblemen  and  men  of  rank. 
He  was  in  a  clofc  chariot,  rather  chufing 
to  ftrike  the  people  with  reverence  than, 
court  their  applaufe  by  any  triumphal  en- 
try. 

He  went  firft  into  St.  P^v/'s  Church, 
where,  not  meaning  that  the  people  ihouldl 
too  foon  forget  that  he  came  in  by  conqueft, 
he  made  an  offering  of  his  ftandards,  and 
had  oraizons  and  Te  Deum  again  fung.  This 
ceremony  over,  he  retired  to  the  Bifhop  of 
-London's  houfe  in  BifiKffgate-jlreet^  wherq 
he  continued  for  feme  time. 

During  his  abode  there,  he  aiTembled  his 
Council  and  other  principal  perfons,  in  pre- 
fence  of  whom  he  renewed  his  pTomife  of 
marrying  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  He  did  this 
the  rather  now,  becaufe  in  leaving  Brittany^ 
having  artfully  given  feme  hopes  (to  fecure 
his  own  purpofes)  that   in  cafe  he  obtain  d 

the 
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the  kingdom,  he  would  marry  Anne,  the 
heirefs  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  whom 
Charles  the  Eighth  of  France  foon  after  mar- 
rieJ,  it  had  created  fufpicions  of  his  infin- 
cerity,  and  had  riven  uneafinefs  to  the  Ladv 
Elizabeth.  But  though  he  defigned  to  marry 
her,  and  wifhed  it  to  be  fo  believed,  yet  he 
determined  not  to  do  it  till  after  his  corona- 
tion, and  a  parliament  had  fat.  The  one, 
left  a  joint  coronation  of  himfelf  and  his 
Queen  might  give  any  countenance  to  a 
participation  of  title  ;  the  other,  left  in  the 
entailing  the  crown  upon  himfelf,  which  he 
hoped  to  do  by  an  act  of  parliament,  the 
votes  of  fuch  parliament  might  any  way  re- 
flect upon  her. 

About  this  time  in  autumn,  towards  the 

end  of  September,   1485,  there  broke  out  in 

the  city,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

adifeaie,   then  new,  which,   from  its  iymp- 

toms  and  manner,  was  called  the  fk 

ficbiefs.     This  difeafe  had  a  fwift  courfe  ;   for 

thofe   who   were   feized  with  it   and    1; 

twenty-four    hours,    were    thought    to    be 

.     It  raged  only  from  about  the  21ft  of 

~,nber  to  the  end  of  I  ;   fo  that  the 

corona!  lace  on  the  la  ft  day  but  one 

of 
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of  October,  and  a  parliament  met  feven  days 
after.  It  was  a  peflilential  fever,  not  ap- 
parently feated  in  the  veins  or  humours  of 
the  body,  for  it  was  not  attended  with  any 
eruptions,  purple  or  livid  fpots,  or  the 
like,  the  mafs  of  blood  not  being  tainted  ; 
but  it  was  a  malign  vapour  only,  which 
flew  to  the  heart,  and  fdzed  the  vital  (pi- 
nts, which  made  nature  throw  it  off 
by  a  proper  iweat.  It  appeared  alfo  by  ex- 
perience, that  this  difeafewas  rather  a  fur- 
prife  of  nature  than  otherwife,  for  if  taken 
in  time  it  was  not  obftinate  to  be  cured.  If 
the  patient  was  kept  in  an  equal  temperature, 
both  for  cloaths,  fire,  and  drink,  moderate- 
ly warm,  with  temperate  cordials,  neither 
irritated  by  heat  nor  checked  by  cold,  he 
commonly  recovered.  Great  numbers,  how- 
ever, died  of  it,  before  the  manner  of  cure 
was  known.  It  was  not  conceived  to  be  an 
epidemic  difeafe,  but  to  proceed  from  a 
malignity  in  the  conititution  of  the  air,  ga- 
thered by  the  pre-difpontions  of  feafons. 
This  was  evident  from  its  fpeedy  termina- 
tion. 

On  the  Eve  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  the 
King  dined  with  Cardinal  Bourchier,  Arch- 

bifhop 
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bifhop  of  Canterbury ',  and  from  Lambeth  went 
by  land  over  London  Bridge  to  the  Tower, 
where  the  next  day  he  made  twelve  Knights 
Bannerets.  As  to  Peers,  he  created  but  few; 
for,  notwithstanding  a  battle  fo  lately  fought, 
and  a  coronation  fo  near  at  hand,  he  only 
created  three  ;  Jafper  Earl  of  Pembroke,  his 
uncle,  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford;  T'ho- 
mas  Lord  Stanley,  his  father-in-law,  Earl  of 
Derby  ;  and  Edzvard  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon ; 
though  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  make 
more  in  time  of  parliament. 

His  coronation  followed  two  days  after, 
Ouober  50,  1485;  at  which  time  Innocent 
VIII.  was  Pope  ;  Frederick  III.  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  his  fon  Maximilian  newly  cho- 
{cn  King  of  the  Romans ;  Charles  VIII.  was 
the  French  King;  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  ;  and  James  111.  was  King 
of  Scotland,  with  all  whom  England  was  at 
that  time  in  peace  and  amity.  On  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  as  if  the  crow::  upon  his  head 
poffeflcd  his  thoughts  with  danger,  he  in- 
ftituted,  for  the  better  fecurity  of  his  per- 
fon,  a  band  of  fifty  archers  under  a  captain, 
to  attend  him,  and  called  them,  Yeomen  of  his 
Guard ;  and  yet  that  this  inftitution  might 

be 
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be  thought  a  matter  of  dignity,  rather  than  to 
arife  from  any  fear  of  perfonal  fafety,  he 
caufedit  to  be  underftood,  that  this  band  of 
yeomen  mould  not  be  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment, but  mould  continue  as  the  King's  body 
guard  to  future  ages. 

On  the  7th  of  November  he  held  a  parlia- 
ment at  Wefhninfter3  which  he  had  fummon- 
ed  foon  after  his  coming  to  London.  His 
view?  in  calling  this  parliament  fo  fpeedily, 
were  chiefly  three  ;  firft,  to  procure  an  en- 
tail of  the  crown  upon  himfelf;  next,  to 
have  the  attainders  of  all  his  party  (which 
were  numerous)  reverfed,  and  all  acts  of 
hoftility  by  them  done  remitted  and  dis- 
charged, and  alio  to  attaint  the  chief  of  his 
enemies;  and  laftly,  to  calm  and  quiet  the 
fears  of  the  reft  of  that  party  by  a  general 
pardon  ;  not  being  ignorant  that  a  King 
ftands  in  danger  from  his  fubjecfts,  when 
mo  ft  of  his  fubiccls  are  confcious  that  they 
ft  and  in  danger  of  him.  To  thefe  three 
fpecial  motions  of  a  parliament,  he  had  alfo 
another,  namely,  to  haften  to  let  his  people 
fee,  that  though  he  came  in  by  the  fword, 
he  meant  to  govern  by  law,  and  that  they 
might  know  him  for  their  King,  whom  they 

had 
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had  lately  conlidered  as  an  enemy  or  banifhed 
man.  With  refpect  to  the  entailing  the 
crown  (except  that  he  would  not  have  any 
mention  made  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  name) 
he  was  very  prudent  and  circumfpect  ;  as  on 
the  one  hand,  he  did  not  prefs  to  have  the 
act  penned  by  way  of  declaration  or  recog- 
nition of  right ;  fo,  on  the  other,  he  avoided 
having  it  fettled  bv  any  new  law  or  ordi- 
nance,  but  chofe  rather  a  middle  way*  a  kind 
of  eftablifhment  under  covert  words  ;  that  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown  fhould  reft,  remain, 
and  abide  in  the  King,  &c.  which  words  might 
equally  be  applied;  that  the  crown,  fhould 
continue  to  himfelf,  whether,  as  having  an 
original  right  to  it  (which  was  doubtful)  or 
being  then  in  poffeilion  of  it,  was  left  fair 
to  interpretation  either  way.  And  then,  as 
to  the  limitation  of  the  entail,  he  did  not 
urge  it  farther  than  to  himfelf  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body,  not  fpeaki'ng  of  his  right  heirs, 
but  leaving  that  to  the  law  to  decide  ;  {o  as 
that  the  entail  might  feem  rather  aperfonal 
favour  to  him  and  to  his  children,  than  a 
total  exclufion  of  the  Houfe  of  York.  In 
this  form  was  the  law  drawn  and  palled, 
and  confirmed  the  next  year  by  the  Pope's 

bull, 
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bull,  mentioning,  by  way  of  recital,  his 
other  claims  to  the  crown,  both  of  defcent 
and  conqueft. 

The  King  likewife  gained  his  point  with 
reipecl  to  reVerfing  the  attainders  of  his  par- 
tizans,  who  were  difcharged  from  all  of- 
ferees incident  to  his  fervice  and  afliftance* 
In  paffing  this  bill,  however,  exception  was 
made  to  divers  perfons  in  the  Houfe  of  Com-* 
mons,  as  being  attainted  themfelves,  and 
therefore  not  eligible  to  ferve  in  parliament. 
The  truth  was,  that  many  of  thofe  who  had 
in  Richard's  time  been  of  Henrys  party  were 
returned  to  parliament,  and  Richard  had 
fince  attainted  them  by  outlawries,  or  other- 
wife.  This  hurt  Henry  much  ;  for  though 
it  had  a  fpecious  fhew,  it  reflected  upon  his 
friends.  He,  however,  wifely  concealed 
his  diffatis faction  at  this,  took  up  the  mat- 
ter as  a  cafe  in  law,  and  had  the  advice  of 
the  judges  upon  the  occafion,  which  was, 
that  fuch  members  as  were  attainted  by  the 
courfe  of  law,  fhould  not  attend  the  Houfe 
till  their  attainders  were  reverfed. 

It  was  alio  a  matter  of  diicnffion  among 

the  judges,    what   fhould  be  done   for   the 

King  himfelf,  who  was  likewife  attainted  ? 

j  Their 
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Their  determination  was,  that  the  crown 
took  away  alldefe&s  or  flops  in  blood,  and 
that  from  the  moment  the  King  affumed 
the  crown,  the  channel  was  cleared*  and 
all  attainders  and  corruption  of  blood  dis- 
charged. It  was  neverthelefs,  for  honour's 
:,  ordained  by  parliament,  that  all  re- 
cords wherein  there  was  any  mention  of,  or 
■Ion  to,  the  King's  attainder,  mould 
be  defaced,  cancelled,  and  taken  oft  the 
file. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  King's  enemies, 
there  were  by  parliament  attainted,  the  late 
Duke  of  Gloucester ',  calling  himfelf  Rich- 
ard III.  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Surry,  Vifcount  Love!,  Lord  Ferrars,  Lord 
Zouch,  Richard  Rate/if,  William  Catesby, 
and  many  others.  In  which  bills  of  at- 
tainder were  contained,  however,  many 
juft  and  temperate  claufes,  favings,  and 
provifoes,  declaratory  of  the  King's  wifdom 
and  moderation.  And  for  the  pardon  of  the 
reft  who  had  oppofed  the  King,  he  chofe  it 
fhould  be  an  a£l  of  his  own,  rather  than  that 
of  his  parliament.  He  therefore  publifhed 
his  royal  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to 
all  fuch  as  had  taken  arms  againft  or  op- 

B  pofed 
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pofed  him,  provided  they  fubmitted  them- 
felves  to  his  mercy  by  a  certain  day,  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity. 
Whereupon  many  came  out  of  fandtuary, 
and  many  more  out  of  fear,  no  lefs  guilty 
than  thofe  who  had  taken  fanctuary,  and 
were  pardoned. 

With  refpeft  to  money,  Henry  did  not 
think  it  a  fit  time  to  afk  his  parliament  for 
any ;  efpecially  as  owing  to  the  great  for- 
feitures and  confifcations,  he  could  help  him- 
felf.  Some  few  laws  pafled  in  this  parlia- 
ment, almoft  for  form's  fake ;  amongft 
which  was  one  to  make  aliens,  being  made 
denizens,  pay  ftranger's  cuftoms  ;  and  ano- 
ther to  draw  to  himfelf  the  feizures  and 
compofitions  of  the  merchandize  of  Italians, 
for  non-employment,  being  a  matter  of 
profit,  to  which  he  was  not  innatentive, 
even  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and 
wrould  have  been  more  happy  at  the  end  of 
it,  had  that  early  forefight,  which  kept 
him  from  the  neceffityof  exacting  upon  his 
people,  made  him  more  confiderate  than  he 
was.  During  this  parliament  he  ennobled 
a  few  other  men.  Lord  Chandois  of  Brittany 
was  created  Earl  of  Bath,  Sir  Giles  Daubeny 

was 
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was  niade  Lord  Daubeny,  and  Sir  Robert  WiU 
loughby  Lord  Brook. 

The  King  alfo,  with  true  greatriefs  and 
bounty,  (which  virtues  had  place  in  his 
nature  by  turns)  reftored  Edward  Stafford y 
eldeft  fdn  of 'Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  at- 
tainted in  the'  time  of  Richard,  not  only  to 
his  dignities,  but  to  his  fortunes  and  great 
poffeffions.  His  motive  to  this  was  grati- 
tude, the  Duke  being  the  firft  perfon  that 
oppofed  the  tyranny  of  King  Richard,  and 
indeed  made  fox  Henry  a  bridge  to  the  crown, 
even  upon  his  own  ruins. 

The  parliament  being  diffolved,  the  King 
fent  money  to  redeem  the  Marquis  of  Dor- 
Jet  and  Sir  John  Bouehier,  whom  he  had  left 
as  hoftages  at  Paris,  for  money  he  had  bor- 
rowed, when  he  made  his  expedition  into 
England.  Upon  this  cccafion  he  fent  the 
Lord  Treafurer  and  Air.  Bray  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  requiring  of  the  City  a 
loan  of  6000  marks,  but  could  obtain  only 
2000  ;  which,  however,  he  took  in  good 
part,  as  men  generally  do,  who  borrow 
money  when  they  have  no  need  of  it. 

About  this  time  the  King  made  John 
Morton   Bifhop    of  Ely,    and   Richard  Fox 

B  z  Bifhop 
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Bifhop  of  Exeter,  privy  counfellors.  Thefe 
were  vigilant  and  fecret  men,  both  verfed 
in  his  affairs,  and  had  been  partakers  of  his 
adverfe  fortune.  On  the  death  of '  Bouchier, 
foon  after,  Morton  was  made  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Fox  was  appointed  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  and  afterwards 
advanced  by  degrees  from  Exeter  to  Bath  and 
JFells,  thence  to  Durham,  and  laft  to  Win- 
chefter ;  for  though  Henry  loved  to  employ 
and  advance  bifhops,  becaufe  a  rich  bilhop- 
rick  was  a  good  reward,  yet  he  feldom 
raifed  them  but  by  fteps,  that  he  might  not 
lofe  the  benefit  of  the  firft  fruits,  which  by 
fuch  gradations  were  multiplied. 

At  laft  upon  the  18th  of  January  i486, 
(new  ftile)  the  fo  long  expected  and  much 
defired  marriage  between  the  King  and  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  was  folemnized.  This,  day 
was  celebrated,  efpecially  on  the  people's 
part,  with  greater  triumph  and  demonftra- 
tions  of  joy,  than  either  thofe  of  his  entry 
or  coronation,  which  Henry  rather  remarked 
than  approved.  And  it  is  true,  that  all  his 
lifetime,  whilft  the  Queen  lived  (for  me 
died  before  him)  he  was  far  from  an  indul- 
gent hufuand,    though   fhe   was  beautiful, 

gentle 
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gentle  and  fruitful.  Thus  was  his  averfion 
to  the  houfe  of  York  fo  predominant  that  it 
found  place,  not  only  in  his  wars  and  coun- 
cils, but  in  his  chamber  and  in  his  bed. 

Though  Henry,  from  having  been  victori- 
ous in  battle,  from  carrying  every  thing 
before  him  in  parliament,  and  having  the 
acclamations  of  his  people  frefh  in  his  ears, 
was  full  of  confidence,  and  thought  the  reft 
of  his  reign  would  be  little  more  than  enjoy- 
ment; yet,  as  a  wife' and  watchful  king,  he 
neglected  nothing  conducive  to  his  fafety. 
Being  informed  that  the  northern  parts  of 
England  were  not  only  attached  to  the  houfe 
of  York,  but  had  been  particularly  devoted 
to  King  Richard  the  Third,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  Summer  well  fpent,  to  vifit  thofe 
parts,  and  by  his  prefence  endeavour  to 
bring  them  over  to  his  intereft.  He  how- 
ever overrated  his  popularity,  for  he  no 
fodner  came  to  Lincoln,  where  he  kept  his 
Eafter,  hut  he  received  news  that  Lord 
Love/,  Humphrey  Stafford  and  Thomas  Staffed, 
who  had  formerly  taken  fan&uary  at  Col- 
chejler,  had  left  that  place,  and  none  could 
tell  where  they  were  gone.  This  informa- 
tion he  thought  little  of,  and  purfued  his 
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journey  to  Torh  There  he  heard  that  Lor4 
hovel  was  at  hand,  with  a  great  body  of 
men,  and  that  the  Stafford*  were  in  arms  in 
WorcejlerJlnrey  and  had  approached  the  city 
of  Worcejler  to  take  pofleffion  of  it.  As  a 
prince  of  great  and  profound  judgment, 
Henry  was  not  much  tfifturbed  at  this  news, 
conceiving  it  to  be  a  remnant  only  of  the 
Bofworth-field  party,  and  no  way  attached 
to  the  houfe  of  Torh  He  was  more  fearful 
.of  not  being  able  to  raife  forces  to  refill: 
thefe  rebels,  than  of  the  rebels  {hemfelves, 
being  in  the  heart  of  a  people  whofe  affec- 
tions he  fufpedled.  The  bufinefs  however 
admitting  of  no  delay,  he  fpeedily  raifed 
3000  men,  ill  armed,  but  well  attached  to 
him,  being  felecled  out  of  his  own  train 
and  the  tenants  and  followers,  of  fuch  as  he 
could  truft;  thefe  he  lent  againft  Lord 
hovel,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  And  as  his  manner  was  to  make 
his  pardons  rather  precede  the  fword  than 
follow  it,  he  commiffioned  the  Duke  to 
proclaim  pardon  to  all  who  would  come  in, 
which,  on  his  approach  to  Lord  hoveFs 
camp,  he  did  ;  and  it  fell  out  as  the  King 
expected.     His  heralds  were  his  ordnance. 

Lord 
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Lord  Level,  on  the  proclamation  of  pardon, 
miftrufting  his  men,    fled  into  Lancajlnre, 
and  after  lurking  for  a  time  with  Sir  Thomas 
Br  ought  on )  parTed  over  into  Flanders  to   the 
Lady  Margaret*.     His  men,    forfaken  by 
their   leader,     prefently    fubmitted.       The 
Staffords  likewife  and  their  forces,  hearing 
what  had  happened  to  Lord  hovel,  in  whom 
their  chief  truft  was,  defoaired  and  difperfed. 
The  two  brothers  took  fanctuary  at  Colnhamy 
a  village  near  Abingdon,  which  place,  upon 
enquiry,  not  being  found  a  fufficient  fane- 
tuary   for  traitors,    Humphry  was  executed 
at  Tyburn,  and  Thomas,  as  being  led  on  by 
his   elder   brother,     was    pardoned.     Thus 
did  this  rebellion  prove  only  a  blaft,   and  the 
King,  having,  by  this  journey,    purged  the 
northern   people  a  little  of  their  dregs  and 
leaven,  returned  to  London. 

The  20th  of  September  following,  the 
Queen  was  delivered  of  her  firft-born  fon, 
whom  the  King,  in  honour  of  the  Britifh 
race,  of  which  he  was  himfelf  defcended, 
named  Arthur.  The  child  was  ftrong  and 
able,  though  born  in  the  eighth  month. 

*  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  Edward  I W  fecond  Siller. 

B  4  Thii 
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This  year,  being  the  feconcl  of  Henrys 
reign,  a  ftrange  circumftance  happened,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  (b  inconiiftent  with 
each  other,  as  fcarce  to  leave  them  credible. 
However,  fuch  as  they  are,  we  will  relate 
them,  and  endeavour  to  unfold  the  ftory. 
Contrary  to  his  own  opinion  and  deferts, 
Henry  was  not  without  his  enemies.  His 
difcountenancing  the  houie  of  Tori,  to 
which  numbers  were  attached,  was  the  root 
of  much  difcontent.  It  alienated  the  hearts 
of  his  fubjefits  from  him,  daily  more  and 
more,  especially  when  they  law  that  after 
his  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  fon,  he  did 
not  proceed  to  the  coronation  of  his  Queen  ; 
for  this  ceremony  did  not  take  place  till 
almoft  two  years  after,  when  danger  had 
taught  him  what  to  do.  The  people  were 
{till  more  angry,  when  it  was  fpread  abroad 
(whether  by  error  or  malevolence)  that 
Henry  defigned  to  put  Edward,  the  fon  of 
the  Duke  oiClarence,  then  a  prifoner  in  the 
Tower,  to  death  privately  ;  whole  cafe  was 
fo  limilar  to  that  of  Edward  the  Fourth's 
children,  both  with  refpect  to  blood,  age, 
and  place  of  confinement,  that  it  led  to  re- 
flections 
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flections  upon  the  King,  as  if  he  would  turn 
oat  another  Richard.  All  this  time  it  was 
whifpered  about,  that  at  leaft  one  of  the 
ions  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  living.  The 
report  was  artfully  cherifhed  by  the  King's 
enemies,  nor  was  his  nature  or  conduct  at 
all  calculated  to  difperfe  fuch  a  ftory,  but 
rather  tended  to  encourage  it. 

In  Oxford/hire,  there  lived  one  Richard 
Simon  f,  a  fubtle  prieft,  who  had  a  pupil 
named  Lambert  Simnel,  a  comely,  well- 
favoured  youth,  about  fifteen  years  old,  a 
lad  not  without  fome  dignity  and  grace  of 
afpecl.  It  came  into  this  prieft' s  head  (from 
public  talk,  and  with  the  hopes  of  getting 
a  bifhoprick)  to  make  this  lad  at  firft  coun- 
terfeit and  perfoliate  the  fecond  fon  of  Ed* 
ward  the  Fourth,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
murdered  by  order  of  Richard  the  Third ; 
and  afterwards,  as  he  altered  his  plan,  to 
pafs  him  for  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick)  the 
Duke  of  Clarence1  %  fon,  then  a  prifoner  in 
the  Tower  ;   for  which  purpofe  he  inftructed 

j-  The  Prieft's  name  was  William  Simonds,  and  the  vouth 
was  the  fon  of  an  organ-maker  at  Oxford,  as  the  Pri<  ft 
declared  before  the  whole  convocation  of  the  clergy  at  Lam- 
beth, FcL  17.   1487.     /7</>  Re*.  Mert$n%    p,  54.  MS.  San* 

crofu 
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him  in  the  part  he  was  to  play.  This  is 
what  feems  fcarcely  credible;  not  that  a 
perfon  fhould  aflume  a  falfe  appearance,  in 
order  to  gain  a  kingdom;  for  this  trick  had 
been  more  than  once  played,  nor  that  it 
fhould  enter  the  brain  of  fo  low  a  fellow  to 
undertake  fo  great  a  thing  ;  for  high  con- 
ceits do  fometimes  invade  the  imaginations 
of  very  low  people,  efpecially  when  intoxi- 
cated with  news  and  common  talk  :  but, 
that  this  prieft,  utterly  unacquainted  with 
the  perfon  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  fhould 
think  it  poffible  to  inftruft  this  youth  to 
perfoliate  him  either  in  gefture,  manner,  or 
in  recounting  the  paft  occurrences  of  his 
life  and  education,  or  in  anfwering  perti- 
nently queftions,  or  the  like,  any  ways 
to  come  near  the  refemblance  of  him 
whom  he  was  to  reprefent,  is  wonderful. 
For  this  lad  was  not  to  perfoliate  one  that 
was  conveyed  away  in  his  infancy,  and 
known  onlv  to  few,  but  a  youth  that  till 
the  age  almoft  of  ten  years  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  court,  where  a  great  number  of  eyes 
had  been  upon  him.  For  King  Edward, 
touched  with  remorfe  at  his  brother  Cla- 
rence's death,  would  not  reftore  the  fon  we 

are 
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are  now  fpeaking  of,  fo  as  to  make  him  Duke 
of  Clarence ,  but  yet  created  him  Earl  of  War- 
wick, reviving  his  honours  on  the  mother's 
fide,  and  treated  him  well  during  the  time 
he  reigned,  though  Richard  thought  proper 
to  confine  him,  Of  courfe,  fome  great  per- 
fon,  familiarly  acquainted  with  Edward 
Plantagtnet,  mull:  have  taken  part  in  this 
bufmefs.  It  was  moft  probably  the  Queen 
Dowager,  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
for  certain  it  is,  fhe  wras  a  bufy  woman  ; 
and  in  her  drawing-room,  the  fortunate  con- 
fpiracy  againft  Richard  the  Third,  and  in 
favour  of  Henry \  was  laid.  This  the  King 
well  knew ;  and  as  fhe  wTas  diflatisfied  with 
his  conduct,  thinking  her  daughter  not  well 
treated,  none  was  more  likely  to  inftru£t 
this  lad  than  herfelf.  It  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  at  any  time  defigned  that  Lam- 
bert Simnel  fhould  poffefs  the  crown,  but  to 
overthrow  the  King  through  him.  To  cor- 
roborate this  conjecture,  we  need  only  fay, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  King's  firft  adts  to 
cloifter  the  Queen  Dowager  in  the  nunnery 
of  Bermondfey,  and  to  take  from  her  all  her 
lands,  and  eftates,  and  this  not  by  any  legal 
proceedings,  but  by  far  fetched  pretences,  fuch 
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as,  that  me  had  delivered  her  two  daughters 
out  of  fan&uary  to  Richard,  contrary  to 
promife.  This  rigorous  proceeding  againft 
her  being  thought  unjuft  and  cruel,  it  is 
very  probable  there  was  fome  greater  mat- 
ter againft  her,  which  the  King,  upon  rea- 
fons  of  policy,  might  be  unwilling  to  pub- 
lifli.  It  is  no  fmall  argument  likewife,  that 
there  was  a  fecret  fuppreffion  of  examina- 
tions; for  Simon  himfelf,  after  he  was  taken, 
was  never  brought  to  execution,  nor  even  to 
a  public  trial  (which  many  clergymen  had 
been,  on  lefs  reafons)  but  was  only  clofe 
fhut  up  in  a  dungeon.  Add  to  this,  that 
after  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  :  incipal  perfon 
in  the  houfe  of  York,  was  flain  in  StokefieId9 
the  King  declared  to  fome  of  his  council, 
that  he  was  ferry  for  his  death,  as  through 
him  he  might  have  known  the  bottom  of 
his  dagger. 

But  to  return  to  the  ftory.  Simon  firft 
inftructed  his  fcholar  to  reprefent  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  the  fecond  fon  of  Edward  the 
Fourth.  This  was  at  the  time  when  it  was 
faid,  that  the  King  meant  to  put  Edward 
Plantagenet  to  death.  But  hearing  foon  after 
that  Edward  had  eicaped  out  of  the  Tower, 

and 
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and  that  the  people  rejoiced  much  at  his 
efcape,  the  cunning  prieft  altered  his  plan, 
and  choie  now  that  Plant agenet  fhould  be 
the  fubject  his  pupil  fhould  perfonate,  as 
being  more  the  public  topic  of  converfation. 
But,  left  it  fhould  be  more  narrowly  look- 
ed into,  if  the  fcene  of  action  was  on  the 
fpct,  he  thought  it  beft  to  fhew  his  puppet 
at  a  diftance,  and  for  this  purpofe  failed 
with  his  fcholar  into  Ireland,  where  an  at- 
tachment to  the  Houfe  of  York  was  greateft 
and  moft  general.  The  King  had  been  a 
little  incautious  with  refpecl  to  this  coun- 
try, and  had  not  changed  fiich  officers  and 
leading  men  as  he  fhould  have  done,  know- 
ing how  prejudiced  that  people  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  York  intereft  ;  but  truftingto  the 
reputation  of  his  victories  and  fuccefles 
here,  he  thought  he  fhould  have  time 
enough  to  extend  his  cares  to  Ireland  at  fome 
future  time. 

It  was  through  this  neglect,  that  upon 
the  landing  of  Simon,  with  his  pretended 
Plant  agenet  in  Ireland,  the  whole  country 
was  as  ready  for  revolt,  as  if  matters  had 
been  prepared  beforehand.  Simon* $  firf!: 
addrefs  was    to   Thomas  Fitzgerald  Earl   of 

KildarCy 
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Kildare,  then  Lord-deputy,  before  whofe 
eyes,  by  his  own  infmuation  and  the  princely 
carriage  of  the  youth,  he  threw  fuch  a  mift, 
as,  added  to  the  Earl's  felf-lpve  and  am- 
bition, left  him  fully  poflefied,  that  Lambert 
was  the  true  Plantagenet*  The  Earl  pre- 
fently  imparted  the  fecret  to  fome  of  the 
nobility,  and  they  believed  it  likewife ; 
they  then  furfered  it  to  be  talked  of  in  pub- 
lic, to  found  the  difpofition  of  the  people. 
No  fooner  was  it  known  abroad,  but  the 
Irifh  were  eager  to  fupport  his  caufe,  partly 
out  of  affedion  to  the  Houfe  of  Thri,  and 
partly  with  the  proud  hopes  of  giving  Eng- 
land a  King.  Nor  did  the  attainder  of  George 
Duke  of  Clarence  check  them,  the  King  ha- 
ving fliewn  them  in  himfelf,  that  attain- 
ders do  not  interrupt  the  conveyance  of 
title  to  the  crown.  As  for  the  daughters 
of  Edward  the  Fourth,  King  Richard  had 
faid  enough  for  them,  and  they  were  cort- 
fidered  as  of  Henry's  party,  being  in  his 
power  and  at  his  difpofal.  So  that  with 
wonderful  confent  and  applaufe,  this  coun- 
terfeit Plant agenet  was  brought  with  great 
folemnity  to  the  Caftle  of  Dublin,  and  there 
faluted,    ferved    and  honoured  as    a  King, 

the 
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the  boy  becoming  it  well,  and  doing  no- 
thing that  betrayed  his  low  extraction.  And 
within  a  few  days  after,  he  was  proclaimed 
King  at  Dublin,  by  the  name  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  there  not  being  a  fword  drawn  in 
favour  of  King  Henry. 

When  this  unexpected  news  came  to  Hen- 
ry s  ears,  it  difturbed  him  much  ;  becaufe  it 
was  in  a  place  where  the  people  were  moft 
diflaffected,  and  where  he  could  not  with 
any  degree  of  fafety  go  himfelf  to  fupprefs 
it.  He  therefore  fummoned  a  council  at  the 
Charter  Houfe  at  Sheen,  which  came  to  the 
following  refolutions. 

ijl.  That  the  Queen  Dowager  mould  be 
cloiftered  in  Bermondfey  Nunnery,  and  for- 
feit all  her  lands  and  goods,  for  having,  con- 
trary to  her  agreement  with  thofe  who 
concluded  with  her  concerning  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  with  the  King, 
delivered  her  daughter  out  of  fanctuary  into 
King  Richard's  hands. 

id.  That  Edward  Plant agenet,  then  clofe 
prifoner  in  the  Tower,  mould,  in  the  moft 
public  and  open  manner,  be  fhewed  to  the 
people,  partly  to  remove  the  falfe  report  of 
his  having  been  put  to  death  privately,   but 

chiefly 
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chiefly  to  let  the  people  fee  the  abfurdity  of 
the  proceedings  in  Ireland,  and  that  their 
Plantagcnet  was  indeed  but  a  puppet  or  a 
counterfeit. 

3d.  And  that  there  fhould  beifiued  a  frefh 
proclamation  of  pardon  to  all  that  would 
reveal  their  offences ,  and  fubmit  themfelves 
by  a  certain  day,  and  that  pardon  fhould  be 
fo  unlimited  as  not  to  except  even  high 
treafon  againft  the  King's  own  perfon, 
which  was  a  determination  of  the  higheft 
prudence,  as  a  King's  greateft  danger  rifes 
not  from  the  leaji  treafons  but  the  greateft. 
Thefe  refolutions  were  immediately  carried 
into  execution.  The  Queen  Dowager  wTas 
put  into  the  Monaftery  of  Bermondfev,  and 
all  her  eftates  confifcated;  which  created 
much  wonder,  that  a  weak  woman,  for 
yielding  to  the  menaces  and  promifes  of  a 
tyrant ;  after  fuch  a  diftance  of  time,  and 
for  an  offence  at  which  the  King  had  (hewn 
no  difpleafure,  and  much  more  after  fo 
happy  a  marriage  between  the  King  and 
her  daughter,  and  bleffed  with  a  ion, 
fhould  upon  fo  fudden  a  difclofure  of  the 
King's  mind,  be  fo  feverely  handled. 

i  This 
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This  Lady  was  an  example  of  a  great 
Variety  of  fortune.  She  had  been  firft, 
from  a  did:  re  fled  fuitor,  and  defolate  wi- 
dow*, taken  to  the  marriage-bed  of  a 
batchelor  king,  the  fineft  perfonage  of  his 
time;  but  had  even  iii  his  reign  endured  a 
ftrange  eclipfe  by  the  King's  flight,  and 
temporary  deprivation  of  the  crown  ;  though 
blefled  in  a  charming  progeny,  and  fharing 
her  hufband's  love  till  he  died.  Her  affection 
to  her  own  kindred  gave  great  offence  to 
thofe  of  Edward,  and  caufed  fuch  factions 
as  gave  her  great  uneafinefs :  after  this,  fhe 
lived  to  fee  her  brother  beheaded,  her  two 
fons  depofed,  baftardifed,  and  cruelly  mur- 
dered. During  this  time,  however,  fhe 
enjoyed  her  liberty,  her  ftate  and  fortune  ; 
but  afterwards  again,  though  fhe  had  a 
King  for  her  fon-in-Iaw,  yet  was  fhe,  upon 
dark  and  unknown  reafons,  and  no  lefs 
ftrange  pretences,  flint  up  from  the  world, 
where  it  was  almoft  thought  dangerous  to 
vifit  her,  or  fee  her ;  and  where,  not  long 
after,  fhe  ended  her  life.     Bv  Henry  s  order, 

*  vShe  was  the  widow   of  Sir   John   Grey   of  Grafton, 
Bucks. 

C  (he 
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file  was  buried  with  her  huiband  at  Wind- 
for^.     For  this  aft,    the  King  was  much 
cenfured,  but  the  cenfure  was  fweetened  by 
a  confifcation  of  her  property. 

Edward  Plantagenet  was,  upon  a  Sunday, 
conducted  through  all  the  principal  ftreets 
of  London,  that  the  people  might  fee  him, 
and  was  afterwards  brought  to  St.  Paul's  in 
folemn  proceffion,  where  a  great  multitude 
was  gathered.  Care  was  taken  in  his  way 
through  the  city  and  fuburbs,  that  many  per- 
fons  of  quality,  and  thofe  whom  Henry  moft 
fufpe&ed,  and  who  were  beft  acquainted 
with  Edward,  mould  converfe  with  him.  But 
notwithftanding  this,  it  wrought  little  or  no 
effect  in  Ireland,  when  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
cede. The  people  then  charged  Henry  with 
injuftice,  and  gave  out,  that  the  King,  to  de- 
feat the  true  heir  and  mock  the  world,  had 
picked  up  a  boy  in  the  likenefs  of  Edward 
Plantagenet,  and  (hewed  him  to  the  public, 
not  fparing  the  ceremony  of  a  proceffion  in 
order  to  countenance  the  deception. 

The  general   pardon  came    forth  nearly 
at  the  fame  time,  and  orders  were  given  to 

:\  She  was  the  foundrX  of  Queen's  College,   Cambridge. 

attend 
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attend  to  the  ports,  that  no  fugitives,  male- 
contents  or  fufpe&ed  perfons  might  pafs 
over  into  Ireland  or  Flanders. 

In  the  interim  the  rebels  in   Ireland  fent 
privy  meffengers  both  into  England  and  Plun- 
der s>  and  to  fome  purpofe.    In  England  they 
brought  over  to  their  party,    John   Earl  of 
Lincoln,    fon  of  John  de  la  Pool  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  of 'Elizabeth,  Edward  the  Fourth's  eldeft 
lifter.     This  nobleman  was  a   man  of  great 
wit  and  courage,  and  had  his  thoughts  high- 
ly raifed  for  a  time,  by  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions'; for  Richard  the  Third  defigned,  out 
of  hatred  to  both  his  brothers,  Edward  and 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  the  blood  of  both 
of  whom  he  had  his  hand,   to  difable  their 
iflue ;  the  one  by  attainder,  the  other  by  il- 
legitimation,    and  place  this  gentleman  (in 
cafe  he  fliould   be  without  children)    upon 
the  throne.     This  Henry  knew,    hut  having 
angered  the  people  by  imprifoning  Edward 
Plantagenet,   he    was   fearful   of    encreafing 
that  anger  by  the  imprifonment  of  La  Pool 
alfo  ;  judging  it  rather   policy   to  preferve 
him  as  a  rival   to    the  other.     The  Earl  of 
Lincoln  was  induced  to  take  part  with  the 
Irifh,  not  lightly,  upon  the  ftrength  of  the 

C  2  proceedings 
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proceedings  there,  but  upon  letters  from  the 
Princefs Margaret,  of  Burgundy,  who  alfo  ef- 
poufed  their  caufe.      The  Earl  knew   that 
Lambert  was  an  impoftor,    but    this  he  did 
not  diflike,  for  knowing  that  the  falfe  Plan- 
tagenet  muft   fall  away  of  himfelf,  and  that 
Henry  would  difpoie  of  the  other,   it  might 
pave  a  way  to  his  own  title.  With  this  refo- 
lution  he  failed  fecretly  for  Flanders,  where 
he  met  with  Lord  Level,  juft  arrived  before 
him,    having  fettled    a   correfpondence    in 
England  with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a  man 
of  great  intereft  in  Lancafnre.     For  before 
this  time,  when   the  pretended  Plant agenet 
was  firft  received  in  Ireland,  fecret  meffen- 
gers    had  been  difpatched    to  the   Princefs 
Margaret,  imploring  her  affiftance  in  an  en- 
terprize  (as  they  called  it)   fo  pious  and  fo 
juft,    and  which  God    had  fo  miraculoufly 
profpered  at  the  outlet  ;  and  propofing  that 
all  things  Ihould  be  guided  by  her  will,    as 
the   fovereign  patronefs  and  prote&refs  of 
the  enterprize.     Margaret  was  fecond  lifter 
to  Edward  the  fourth,  and  had  been  fecond 
wife  to  Charles,  furnamed  the  Hardy,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  by  whom,  having  no  children 
of  her  own,  fhe  with  lingular  care  and  ten- 

dernefs, 
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dernefs,  undertook  the  education  of  Philip 
and  Margaret,  grand-children  to  her  former 
hufband,  which  gained  her  much  love  and 
authority  among  the  Dutch.  This  princefs, 
having  the  fpirit  of  a  man  and  the  malice 
of  a  woman,  abounding  in  wealth  by  the 
greatnefs  of  her  dower,  and  having  no  chil- 
dren, wifhed  to  fee  the  crown  of  England 
once  more  in  her  own  family  ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  ihe  confidered  Henry  as  a.  mark  againft 
whom  me  directed  all  her  artillery,  and  his 
future  troubles  chiefly  arofe  from  this  quar- 
ter. She  bore  fuch  a  mortal  hatred  to  the 
houfe  of  Lancajier,  and  to  Henry  in  particu- 
lar, that  me  defpifed  her  neice  for  being 
any  way  inftrumental  to  his  wearing  the 
crown.  She  of  courfe  embraced  this  pro- 
pofal  of  the  Irifh,  and  on  counfel  taken  with 
the  Earl  of  'Lincoln  and  Lord  Level,  and 
fome  other  of  the  party,  it  was  refolved 
that  thefe  two  Lords  mould,  affifted  with  a 
regiment  of  two  thoufand  Germans,  choice 
and  veteran  bands,  under  the  command  of 
Martin  Swart,  an  experienced  leader,  pafs 
over  into  Ireland  to  fuccour  the  new  Kin^  : 
hoping,  that  when  the  enterprize  mould 
carry  a  face  of  received  and  fettled  royalty, 

C  3  with 
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with  fuch  a  fecond  perfon  as  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  conjunction  of  foreign  fuo 
cours,  it  would  encourage  and  prepare  the 
male-contents  and  confederates  in  England, 
to  give  them  afiiftance  when  they  fhould 
come  over  there,  As  for  the  perfon  of 
Lambert,  if  all  things  fucceeded  well,  he  was 
to  be  fet  afide,  and  the  true  Plantagenet  re- 
ceived ;  wherein  notwithftanding,  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln  had  his  hopes. 

After  they  were  landed  in  Ireland,  the 
party  feeing  themfelves  together  in  a  body, 
took  courage  and  grew  very  confident  of 
fuccefs.  They  conceived  they  had  a  much 
better  opportunity  of  overthrowing  Henry, 
than  Henry  had  to  overthrow  Richard ;  and 
were  perfuaded,  that  as  there  was  not  a  fword 
drawn  againfl  them  in  Ireland,  thofe  in  Eng- 
land would  be  either  foon  fheathed  or  beaten 
down,  On  this  acceffion  of  power,  they 
crowned  their  new  King  at  Dublin,  and  then 
fat  in  council  to  determine  what  further 
fhould  be  done.  It  was  propofed  by  fome, 
to  eftablifh  themfelves  firft  in  Ireland,  to 
make  that  the  feat  of  war,  and  draw  Henry 
there  in  perfon  ;  in  hopes  that  by  his  abfence 
from  England,  great  alterations  and  com- 
motions 
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motions   would  there  take    place ;    but,   as 
upon   more    mature     deliberation,    it    was 
thought  Ireland  was  too  poor  to  keep  their 
army  together  and  pay  the  German  troops  , 
and  as  the  Iriih  were  ever   anxious   to  pafs 
over  into  England,  with  the  hopes  of  mak- 
ing  their   fortunes  ;    it    was    concluded    to 
tranfport  their   force  there  with  all  pofiible 
expedition.     In  the  mean  time,  Henry  who, 
when  he  firft  heard  what  was  doing  in  Ire- 
land, conceived  he  mould  be  foon  able  to  fup- 
prefs  this  in  fur  reel  ion,  and  rattle  away  this 
rebellious    fwarm  of  bees  with  their  King  ; 
yet  when  he  learned  that  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
was  embarked   in   the  caufe,     and  that  the 
Duchefs    of  Burgundy   had  declared  for  it, 
he  apprehended  ibme  danger,  and  law  plain- 
ly that  he  mult  now  fight   for  it.     When 
the  news  firil  came    of  Lord  Lincoln  failing 
from   Flanders  into  Ireland,  Henry  expected 
an  attack  both  in  the  Eafterri  parts  of  Eng- 
land, by  fome  impreffion  from  Flanders,  and 
alfo  in  the   North- weft,  out  of  Ireland.     He 
ordered  mufters  therefore  to  be  made  in  both 
places    under    two    generals,    ^afper  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  John  Earl  of  Oxford,  mean- 
ing to  go   himfelf  into  that   quarter  wh 

C  4  his 
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his  prefence  might  be  moft  neceffary.  How- 
ever, the  winter  being  far  gone,  and  not  ex- 
peeling  any  actual  invafion  then,  he  took  a 
journey  into  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  thofe  counties  in  his  intereft. 
When  he  reached  ft.  Edmund/bury,  he  was  in- 
formed that  ^Thomas  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  hoftages  in  France,  was 
hafteningtohim,  in  order  to  clear  himfelf  of 
fome  accufations  wThich  had  been  thrown  out 
again  ft  him.  But  the  King,  though  he  was 
difpofed  to  liften  to  him,  yet,  at  the  prefent 
conjuncture,  thought  proper  to  fend  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  to  meet  him,  and  take  him  imme- 
diately to  the  Tower,  telling  him,  how* 
ever,  to  bear  his  difgrace  with  patience,  for 
that  the  King  meant  not  to  hurt  him,  but 
merely  to  prevent  his  doing  any  aft  that 
might  injure  either  his  majefty  or  himfelf; 
and  that  the  King,  when  he  had  cleared  him- 
felf from  the  charges  againft  him,  would  be 
always  able  to  make  him  reparation. 

From  ft.  Edmundjbury,  Henry  went  to  Nor** 
nvich)  where  he  kept  his  chriitmas  :  from 
thence  in  a  kind  of  pilgrimage  he  went  to 
Walfingham,  where  he  entered  the  church, 
and  made  his  prayers  and  vows  for  help  and 

deliver- 
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deliverance ;  from  thence  he  returned  by 
Cambridge  to  London.  Not  long  after,  the 
rebels  with  their  King,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
Lord  Love/,  and  Colonel  Sivart,  landed  at 
Fouldrey  in  Lancafilre,  and  were  immedia- 
tely joined  by  Sir  'Thomas  Broughton,  and  a 
fmall  party  of  Englifh.  Henry  knowing 
now  that  the  ftorm  would  not  divide  but 
rage  in  one  place,  levied  a  great  number  of 
forces,  and  taking  with  him  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  made  the 
beft  of  his  way  to  Coventry,  whence  he  dif- 
patched  a  troop  of  light-horfe  to  reconnoitre 
and  intercept  the  ftraggling  enemy,  hbping 
thus  to  get  at  the  particulars  of  their  pro- 
grefs  and  purpofes. 

The  rebels  marched  towards  York,  but 
without  laving  wafte  the  countrv,  or  com- 
mitting any  act  of  hoftility,  hoping  thus 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people; 
but  they  miffed  their  aim,  for  as  they 
paffed,  the  people  did  not  come  into  them, 
neither  did  any  rife  or  declare  for  them  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Kingdom,  owing  to 
the  mildnefs  of  Henry's  government,  the  re- 
putation of  his  happinefs,  and  not  liking  to 

have 
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have  a  king  brought  in  upon  thelhoulders 
of  the  Irifh  and  the  Dutch,  of  which  their 
army  was  chiefly  compofed.  It  was  an  ill 
judged  ftep  of  the  rebels,  to  take  their  way 
towards  York  ;  for  though  part  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  a  nurfery  of  their  friends,  yet 
it  was  there  where  Lord  hovel  had  lately  de- 
ferred his  followers,  and  where  Henry  had  fo 
fliort  a  time  fince  reconciled  the  people  to 
him  by  his  prefence.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln 
war,  difpofed  to  temporife,  but  finding  him- 
felf  not  joined  by  any  of  the  country,  and 
feeing  the  bufinefs  pail:  retracting  from,  re- 
folved  to  make  towards  the  King,  and 
give  him  battle  ;  he  marched  therefore  to 
Newark,  thinking  to  furprife  the  town  ; 
but  Henry  had  fometime  before  reached 
Nottingham,  and  had  called  a  council  of 
war,  wherein  it  was  determined  to  accelerate 
a  battle  as  foon  as  poffible,  efpecially  as 
great  numbers  joined  him  from  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom. 

The  principal  perfons  who  came  then  to 
the  King's  aid,  were  the  Earl  of  Shrew/bury 
•and  Lord  Strange,  more  than  feventy  gentle- 
men and  fix  thoufand  fighting  men.  Henry 
finding  himfelf  fo  reinforced,    and  fuch  an 
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alacrity  in  all  his  men  to  fight,  marched 
towards  the  enemy,  and  put  himfelf  between 
their  camp  and  Newark,  not  willing  they 
fhould  get  the  advantage  of  that  town. 
The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  not  the  leaf!  difheart- 
ned,  came  forwards  alio  that  day,  to  a 
village  called  Stoke,  and  encamped  that 
night  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Henry  the  next 
day  offered  him  battle  in  the  plain,  the 
country  being  there  open.  The  Earl  cour- 
ageously came  down  and  attacked  the  R  ova- 
lifts,  and  fo  poor  are  the  accounts  that  are 
handed  down  to  us  of  this  battle,  that  they 
rather  declare  the  iuccefs  of  the  day,  than 
the  manner  of  the  engagement.  We  are 
told  however,  that  the  King  divided  his 
army  into  three  battalions,  of  which  the 
vanguard  only,  fupported  by  wings,  engag- 
ed ;  that  the  battle  was  fierce  and  obftinate, 
and  continued  three  hours  before  viciorv  in- 
clined  either  way ;  that  the  King's  bat- 
talion fupported  themfelves  a  gain  ft  the 
whole  power  of  the  enemy,  the  other  two 
regaining  out  of  action  ;  that  Colonel 
Swart ,  wit  h  his  Ger  m  a n s,  per  fo  rmc  d  ' )  r a ve- 
ly,  fo  did  the  few  Englifh  on  their  i;  v,  nor 
did  the  Irifh    fail  in  courage  or  fiercerfefs; 
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but  being  ill-armed,  only  with  darts  and 
fhort  fwords,  it  was  rather  an  execution  than 
a  fight  with  them,  fo  that  the  great  {laugh- 
ter made  of  them,  was  a  difcouragement  to 
the  reft.  No  ground  was  given,  the  battle 
was  well  fupported,  but  in  the  end,  the  King 
was  vi&orious.  All  the  rebel  leaders  that 
day  fell,  viz.  the  Earls  of  Lincoln  and  Kildare, 
Lord  Lovel,  Colonel  Swart  and  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton.  It  was  reported,  indeed,  that 
Lord  hovel  fled  and  fwam  over  the  Trent  on 
horfeback,  but  not  being  able  to  recover  the 
further  fide,  owing  to  the  fteepnefs  of  the 
bank,  was  drowned.  Another  report  faid, 
that  he  lived  a  long  time  after  in  fome  cave 
or  vault.  This  action  was  on  the  fixth  of  June 
1487,  in  which  at  leaft  4000  of  the  rebel 
party  were  {lain  ;  but  of  the  King's  battal- 
ion, nor  above  one  half,  and  thofe  merely 
rank  and  file.  Among  the  prifoners  taken, 
were  Lambert  Shnnel,  the  counterfeit  Plan- 
tagenet,  and  the  crafty  prieft  his  tutor. 
Henry  confideired Simnel  only  as  a  tool  of  the 
party,  and  had  too  much  magnanimity  to 
take  his  life;  befides  it  would  have  been 
impolitick  to  have  put  him  to  death.  Whilft 
he  lived,  he  would  be  a  continual  reproach 

to 
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to  the  King's  enemies;  but  had  he  been 
executed,  he  would  foon  have  been  forgot- 
ten. Under  this  idea,  Henry  employed  him 
in  his  Kitchen,  and  he,  who  had  worn 
a  Crown,  now  turned  the  fpit.  He  was 
afterwards,  however,  made  one  of  the 
King's  falconers.  As  to  the  prieft,  he  was 
committed  clofe  prifoner  and  heard  of  no 
more. 

After  the  battle  Henry  went  to  Lincoln, 
where  he  caufed  fupplications  and  thanks- 
givings to  be  made  for  his  deliverance  and 
victory,  and  feat  his  banner  to  the  church 
of  IValfingham,  where  before  he  had  made 
his  vows.  Thus  delivered  from  an  alarm- 
ing confpiracy,  he  returned  to  his  former 
confidence,  and  conceived  his  misfortunes 
at  an  end.  But  it  fell  out,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  the  common  people  when  he 
came  to  the  crown,  that  as  his  reign  began 
with  a  ficknefs  of  fweat,  it  would  con- 
tinue with  labour.  Alarmed  by  his  paft 
dangers,  he  began  to  take  meafures  not  only 
to  root  out  all  feeds  of  the  former  rebellion, 
but  to  deftroy  any  that  might  grow  in  time 
tdcome.  From  Lincoln,  therefore,  he  made 
another    progrefs    into  the  northern  parts, 

and 
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and  his  journey  was  rather  a  circuit  of  Jus- 
tice ;  for  all  the  way  he   went,  partly  by 
martial  law,  and  partly  by  commiffion,  he 
puniihed  the    adherents   of  the  late  rebels 
with   feverity,    not    all    by  death,  but  by 
fines  and  ranfoms,  which,  while  it  fpared 
life,  enriched  his  coffers.     Diligent  enquiry 
was  made   after  thofe  who  fpread  about  a 
report,    that   the   rebels  a  little  before  the 
battle  obtained   the  victory,    and   that   the 
King's  army  was  overthrown,  and  the  King 
fled,   by  which  it  was  fuppofed  many  were 
induced  to  join  the  enemy  that  otherwife 
would  not  have  done  it.     Under  colour  alfo 
of  this  report,  many  withheld  their  fuccours 
from  the    King,  which   lukewarm    in    his 
caufe  as  they  might  be,  could  not  otherwife 
but  have  come  forward  to  his  afliftance. 

Henry  finding  that  his  keeping  down  the 
credit  of  the  Houfe  of  fork  was  that  which 
gave  chief  offence  to  his  fubjects,  and  being 
now  too  wife  to  defpife  danger  any  longer, 
proceeded  at  laft  to  the  coronation  of  his 
Queen.  Returning  therefore  to  London, 
which  he  entered  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  he 
celebrated  his  victory  with  two  days  of 
devotion ;  the  firft  day  he  attended  at 
3 '  St.  Paul's. 
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St.  PjuI's,  and  had  Te  Deum  lung ;  the 
next  he  went  in  proceilion,  and  heard  a 
fermon  at  the  Crofs.  On  the  25th  of 
November  the  Queen  was  crowned  at  Weft* 
vunjler\  this  was  the  third  of  his  reign, 
and  about  two  years  after  his  marriage, 
which  unufual  diftance  of  time  made  the 
public  remark,  that  it  was  an  a£l  he  did  not 
like,  and  would  not  have  fubmitted  to, 
but  for  reafons  of  ftate.  Soon  after,  the 
Marquis  of  Dorfet  was  releafed  from  his 
confinement,  and  without  any  examination 
or  enquiry  into  his  conduct.  At  that  time 
alfo,  Henry  fent  an  ambaiTador  to  the  Pope, 
acquainting  him  wTith  his  marriage,  inform- 
ing him,  that  like  another  JEneas  he  had 
happily  pafled  through  all  his  difficulties, 
thanking  his  Holineis  for  the  honour  he 
did  him  in  fending  an  ambaiTador  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  his  nuptials,  and  making  him  a  ten- 
der of  his  perfon  and  his  forces  upon  all 
occafions. 

The  ambaflador,  in  delivering  himfelf  Co 
the  Pope,  furrounded  by  his  Cardinals,  ex- 
tolled the  King  and  Queen  bevond  meafure, 
but  at  the  fame  time  paffed  fo  many  en- 
comiums en  his  Holinefs,   that  he  was  very 

honourably 
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honourably  entertained  ;  for  Innocent  was  10 
confcious  of  his  unprofitablenefs  to  the 
Chriftian  world,  that  he  was  not  a  little 
flattered  in  hearing  himfelf  fo  well  fpoken 
of.  He  obtained  alfo  from  the  Pope  a  very 
juft  and  honourable  Bull,  rectifying  the 
abuies  offanctuary,  by  which  the  King  had 
been  much  hurt. 

He  firfl:  ordained,  that  if  any  fanctuary- 
man  did  by  night  or  otherwiie  get  out  of 
fanctuary  privily,  and  commit  mifchief  and 
trefpafs,  and  then  return  again,  he  mould 
lofe  the  benefit  of  fanctuary  for  ever  after; 
next  that,  however,  the  perfon  of  a  fanclu- 
ary-man  might  be  protected  from  his  credi- 
tors, yet  his  goods  out  of  fanctuary  mould 
not ;  and  laftly,  that  if  any  took  fanctuary 
in  cafes  of  treafon,  the  King  might  appoint 
him  keepers  to  look  to  him  in  fanctuary. 

Henry  alfo,  for  the  better  fecuring  his 
country  again  ft  ■  mutinous  and  difaffected 
fubjects,  of  which  the  realm  was  full,  had, 
before  he  left  Newca/lle,  fent  an  ambaflador 
to  James  III-  King  of  Scotland,  to  treat  and 
conclude  a  peace  with  him.  It  is  not  that 
Henry  feared  hoitilities  in  that  quarter,  but 
he  wifhcd  to  be  upon  good  terms  with 
1  him 
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fames,  left  his  enemies  fhould  take  fhelter 
beyond  the  Tweed.  The  ambafladors  were 
Richard  Fox,  Biihop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Edgecomb,  Comptroller  of  the  Houfe- 
hold,  who  were  honourably  received.  But 
the  King  of  Scotland,  labouring  under  a 
fimilar  misfortune  with  Henry,  that  of 
having  difcohtented  fubjects  apt  to  rife  in 
rebellion;  though  he  wifhed  to  make  a  peace 
with  the  King  of  England,  yet  finding  his 
nobility  averfe  to  it,  and  not  daring  to  dif- 
pleafe  them,  he  could  only  conclude  a  truce 
with  them  for  feven  years,  promifing  how- 
ever privately  that  it  fhould  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  two  Kings 
lives. 

Hitherto  Henry  had  been  erriploved  in 
fettling  his  affairs  at  home  :  but  about  this 
time  an  event  took  place  that  called  his 
thoughts  abroad.  Charles  VIIL  the  French 
King,  by  the  virtue  and  good  fortune  of  his 
two  immediate  predeceflbrs,  Charles  the 
Seventh  his  grandfather,  and  Louis  the 
Eleventh  his  father,  came  to  the  crown  at  a 
time,  when  the  kingdom  was  in  a  more 
fiourifhing  condition  than  it  had  been  for 
many    years    before;     thofe    provinces    of 
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Anjou,  Normandy*  Provence,  and  Burgundy* 
which  had  anciently  been  portions  of  the 
crown,  but  afterwards  diffevered,  and  only 
held  in  homage,  wTere  now  added  to  it  again. 
There  remaitied  only  Bretagne  to  be  re-unit- 
ed, to  reftore  France  to  its  ancient  bound- 
aries. 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  ambitious  to 
re-purchafe  and  re-annex  that  Duchy.  Hav- 
ing newly  flepped  into  the  throne,  he  was, 
in  fome  meafure,  guided  by  his  father's  de- 
terminations ;  for  Lewis  XI.  followed  gene- 
rally his  own  opinion,  and  had  but  few 
able  men  about  him  ;  and  Lewis  always 
difliked  the  defigns  of  Henry,  and  had  an  eye 
conftantly  upon  Bretagne.  There  were 
many  circumftances  that  fed  Charles's  ambi- 
tion with  apparent  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The 
Duke  of  Bretagne  old,  lethargic,  and  ferved 
by  mercenary  counfellors,  father  only  of 
two  daughters,  the  one  fickly  and  not  like- 
ly to  live  ;  King  Charles  hi  mfe  If  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  the  fubjects  of  France  well-  train- 
ed for  war,  and  he  at  peace  with  all  the 
neighbouring  princes.  As  for  thofe  who 
might  oppofe  his  enterprize  he  thought 
little  of;  for  Maximilian  King  of  the  Ro- 
man ?3 
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mans,  his  rival  as  well  for  the  duchy  as  the 
daughter,  was  feeble  in  means,  and  Henry 
of  England  not  only  under  fdrrie  obligations 
to  him  for  favours  and  benefits,  but  bulled 
with  troubles  at  home.  There  was  alfo  £ 
fpecious  pretext  for  waging  Wax  with 
Bretagne,  the  Duke  having  received  and 
fuccoured  Louis  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  other 
of  the  French  nobility,  who  had  taken  arms 
iigaiiift  their  King.  All  thefe  things  con- 
lidered,  Charles  refolved  upon  that  war, 
knowing  well  that  if  Henry  did  not  oppofe 
him  from  political  views,  to  prevent  the 
growing  greatnefs  of  France  \  or  from  grati- 
tude to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  for  former 
favours  in  the  time  of  his  diftrefs,  he  had 
nothing  to  fear.  He  therefdre  had  ilo  foon- 
er  heard  that  viftory  had  again  fettled  Henry 
iipon  his  throne,  but  he'  fent  ambaffadors  to 
him  to  folicit  his  affiftarice,  or  at  leaft  to 
irequeft  that  he  would  ftand  neutral.  Thefe 
ambaffadors  found  the  King  at  Leicejler,  and 
delivered  themfelves  to  this  effect.  They 
firft  gave  Henry  to  underftand,  that  Charles 
their  mafter  had  been  a  little  before  fuccefs- 
ful  againft  Maximilian,  in  recovering  from 
him  certain  towns ;  this  was  told  rather  as 
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in  confidence,  as  if  the  French  King  did  not 
confider  him  as  a  formal  confederate,  but  as 
one  that  had  part  in  his  affections  and  for- 
tune, and  to  whom  he  took  pleafure  in 
communicating  his  affairs.  After  this  com- 
pliment, and  fome  congratulation  on  Henry's 
viftory,  they  proceeded  to  their  bufinefs, 
declaring  that  their  matter  was  under  a 
neceffity  of  entering  into  a  war  with  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  having  received  and 
fuccoured  thofe  who  were  declared  traitors 
and  enemies  to  his  perfon  and  ftate.  That 
thofe  who  fled  to  him  for  refuge  were  not 
mean,  diftrefled,  and  calamitous  perfons, 
but  men  of  great  rank;  it  being  evident  that 
they  came  not  there  to  protect  their  own 
fortunes  but  to  invade  his,  the  principal 
perfon  being  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  firft 
Prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  fecond  perfon 
in  France;  that  fuch  war  therefore  was 
rather  on  their  matter's  part  a  defenjive  one, 
than  one  that  was  offenjive,  it  not  being  the. 
firft  blow  given  that  made  a  war  an  invafive 
one,  but  the  firft  provocation  or  firft  prepara- 
tion ;  nay,  that  this  war  fhould  be  confi- 
dered  rather  as  a  fuppreffion  of  rebels  than 
a  war  with  a  juft  enemy,  where  the  cafe  is, 

that 
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that  his  fubje&s   traitors,  have  been  well 
received  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  his  hom- 
ager.    That  Henry  knew  well  the  bad  ex- 
ample it  would  be,  if  neighbouring  Princes 
fhould   patronife  and  protect  rebels  againft 
the  law  of  nations  and  leagues.     That  their 
mafter  was  not  infenfible  that    Henry   had 
been    beholden   to  the    Duke    of    Bretagne 
in   his  adverfity ;     as  they  were   perfuaded 
Henry  would  not  forget  alio  the  readinefs  of 
their  mailer  in  aiding  him  when  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne,  or  his  mercenary  counsellors, 
failed  him,    or  would  have  betrayed  him  : 
that  there  was  a  great  difference    between 
the  favour  he  had  received  from  the  King  of 
France  and  thofe  from  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  ; 
the  Duke  might  have  in  view  utility  and 
bargain,    whereas  their   mafter  could   have 
a£ted  only  from  fincere  affection  ;  for  had 
his  conduct  been  me  a  fu  red   by   the  line  of 
policy,     it  had  been   better   for  his   affairs, 
that   a   tyrant  fhould  have  reigned  in  Eng- 
land,   troubled   and   hated ;    than    a   Prince 
whofe  virtues  could  not  fail  to  render  him 
great  and  powerful,  whenever  he  fhould  be- 
come thorough  mafter  of  his  concerns;  but 
whatever  obligations  Henry  might  owe  to 
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the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  yet  their  matter  was 
well  affured,  it  would  not  prevent  his  doing 
what  was  juft,  nor  embark  him  info  ill- 
grounded  a  quarrel.  Therefore  fince  this 
war,  which  their  matter  was  now  going  to 
declare,  was  merely  to  deliver  himfelf  from 
dangers  that  hung  over  him  ;  he  hoped  the 
King  c.f  England  would  {hew  the  fame 
affection  to  the  preferyation  of  the  French 
King's  eftate,  as  the  French  King  had  fhewn 
to  the  King  of  England's  acquisition  of  his 
kingdom.  At  leaft,  that  according  to  the 
inclination  for  peace  wThich  Henry  had  ever- 
profeffed,  he  would  look  on  and  ftand 
neutral,  for  that  their  matter  could  not  with 
reafou  .prefs  him  to  take  part  in  the  war, 
being  but  fo  newly  fettled  and  recovered 
from  inteftine  feditions.  But,  with  refpedt 
to  re-annexing  the  duchy  of  Bretagne  to  the 
crown  of  France,  the  ambaffadprs  faid  not  a 
word,  confcious  that  it  would  make  againft 
them;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the 
Subject  a  frem  turn,  by  affuring  Henry  that 
their  matter  meant  to  marry  the  daughter, 
of  Maximilian  ;  by  amufing  him  with  their 
matter's  defign  to  recover  his  right  to  the 
kingdom   of  Naples,    by   an  expedition  in 

perfon 
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perfon,  thrown  out  to  remove  from  Henry 
any  jealoufies  he  might  have  of  the  King  of 
France's  defign  upon  Bretagne,  otherwife 
than  merely  to  quench  that  fire,  which 
he  feared  might  fpread  into  his  owm  king- 
dom. 

Henry  1  after  advice  taken  with  his  Coun- 
cil, gave  the  ambafladors  an  anfwer;  firft 
returning  their  compliment,  by  faying,  he 
was  happy  to  learn  that  the  French  King 
had  recovered  the  towns  from  Maximilian. 
Then  having  familiarly  related  fome  parti- 
cular paffages  of  his  own  adventures,  and 
the  viclory  he  had  lately  gained,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bufinefs  of  Bretagne,  and  told 
them,  that  the  French  King  and  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne  were  the  two  perfons  to  whom 
of  all  men  he  was  moft  obliged,  and  that  he 
mould  think  himfelf  very  unhappy  if  mat- 
ters mould  proceed  to  fuch  lengths  between 
them,  that  he  mould  not  be  able  to  acquit 
himfelf  in  gratitude  towards  them  both  ;  and 
that  there  wras  no  means  for  him,  as  a 
Chriftian  King,  and  a  common  friend  to 
both,  to  fatisfy  all  obligations  both  to  God 
and  man,  but  to  otter  himfelf  as  a  mediator 
of  peace  between  them,    by  which   he  did 
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not  doubt  but  that  their  King's  eftate  and  per- 
fon  would  be  preserved  with  more  fafety  and 
lefs  envy  than  by  a  war  ;  and  that  he  would 
fpare  no  coft  or  pains  ;  nay,  that  he  would 
go  upon  a  pilgrimage,  if  necefiary,  for  fq 
good  a  purpoie ;  and  concluded,  that  in  this 
great  affair,  which  he  took  much  to  heart, 
he  would  exprefs  himfelf  more  fully  by  an 
embaffage,  which  he  would  fpeedily  dif- 
patch  to  the  French  King  for  that  purpofe. 
Jn  this  manner  were  the  French  ambafiadors 
difmifled,  Henry  avoiding  to  underftand  any 
thing  refpecling  the  re-annexing  of  Bretagne 
to  the  French  crown,  as  they  had  not 
mentioned  it,  except  in  his  ufe  of  the  word 
envy. 

Henry  was  neither  fo  weak  nor  fo  ill- 
informed,  but  he  faw  through  the  French 
King's  motive  in  this  wrar,  namely,  that  of 
adding  Bretagne  to  the  crown  of  France.  He 
was  unwilling,  however,  to  enter  into  war 
with  France,  as  he  dreaded,  at  the  prefent 
conjuncture,  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
his  own  fubjefts ;  yet,  as  a  prudent  and 
courageous  Prince,  he  was  not  fo  averfe  to 
a  war,  but  that  he  was  refolved  to  embark 
in  one,   rather  than  fuffer  Bretagne    to    be 

carried 
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carried  by  France,  it  being  a  duchy  fo  great 
and  opulent,  and   fo  fitly  fituated  to  annoy 
England  either    for  coaft    or    trade.      His 
hopes  however  were,  that  the  French  would 
be  diverted  from  the  enterprize,  partly  by 
the  negligence  commonly  imputed  to  them, 
efpecially  in  the  court  of  a  young  King,  and 
partly  by  the  native  power  of  Bretagne  itfelf, 
which  was  not  fmall ;  but  chiefly  from  the 
great  party  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  in  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  of  courfe  the  means 
he  had   of  ftirring  up  civil    troubles.     He 
had  fpme  expe&ations  too  that  the  power 
of  Maximilian,  who  was  the  French  Kino-'s 
rival  in  this  purfuit,  would  either  interrupt 
the  fcheme  or  bring  about  a  peace.     But 
Henry  was    deceived,     as    it  will    hereafter 
appear.       He    immediately    difpatched    to 
France,    Chrijlopher   Urfwick,    his    chaplain, 
one  whom  he  much  trufted  and  employed, 
and    fixing    upon    him   becaufe    he   was  a 
churchman,   as  fucli    moft   proper  for    an 
embafly   of  peace  ;  giving  him  alfo  a  com- 
mimon,  that  if  the  French  King  contented 
to   treat,    he  mould  thence   proceed  to  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne  and    converfe   with   him 
upon  the  fubjeft.     Urfwick's  declaration  to 
I  the 
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the   French  King  was   much   the    fame    as 
Henry* s  anfwer  to  the  Trench  ambaffadors, 
only  that  he  urged  the  receiving  the  Duke 
of  Orleans   to   favour,     and   fome  terms   of 
agreement;  but  Charles,  on  the  other  fide, 
ufed  a  great  deal  of  art  and  diffimulation  hi 
this  treaty,  defigning  to  gain  time,  and  un- 
der a  hope  of  peace   to  put  oft  the  Engl/ ft 
fuccours,    till  by  force  of  arms  he  had  got 
good  footing  in  Bretagne.     His  reply,  there-? 
fore,  to  Urfw/ck,  was,  that    he  fhould    put 
himfelfinto  Henry's  hands,  and  make   him 
arbiter.      He  willingly  confented   that  the 
ambaffador  fhould  go   into  Bretagne,    and 
know  the  Duke's  mind  upon  the  fubject; 
well  forefeeing  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by 
wThom  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  was  wholly  led, 
conceiving  himfelf  to  be  upon  irreconcilable 
terms  with  him,  would  admit  of  no  treaty 
of  peace   at  all;    by  which  mode  of  acting, 
he  fhould  not  only  veil  over  his  ambition, 
gain  the  reputation  of  proceeding  juftly  and 
moderately,  but  obtain  the  affections  of  the 
King  of  England,  by  committing   all  to  his 
will  ;    and  fhould  he  enter  Bretagne  at  laft 
with  his  fword  in  hand,  have  it  conceived 
that  it  was  merely  to  oblige  the. Duke   to 

terms 
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terms  of  peace,   keeping  the  treaty  on  foot 
till  he  ihould  be  even  mafter  of  the  field. 

As  the  French  King  planned  it,  fo  it  turn- 
ed out;  for  when  the  Englijh  ambaflador 
came  to  the  Court  of  Bretagne,  the  Duke, 
who  was  fcarcely  perfect  in  his  memory, 
left  all  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  gave 
audience  to  Urfwick,  and  on  delivering  his 
ambaflage,  made  anfwer  in  terms  rather 
high.  He  told  him  that  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  having  been  a  kind  of  parent  or 
fofter-father  to  the  King  of  'England  in  his 
tendernefs  of  age  and  weaknefs  of  fortune, 
naturally  looked  to  Henry  the  renown- 
ed King  of  England,  for  fuccour  rather  than 
a  treaty  of  peace.  And  admitting  that  Henry 
could  forget  the  good  offices  the  Duke  had 
already  done  him,  yet,  he  was  perfuaded, 
he  would  in  his  wifdom  confider  of  the  fu- 
ture, how  much  it  behoved  his  own  fafety 
and  reputation,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
not  to  fuffer  Bretagne,  the  old  confederates 
of  England,  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  France, 
and  fo  many  good  ports  and  ftrong  towns 
upon  the  coaft  fall  under  the  command  of 
{q  powerful  a  neighbour,  and  fo  old  an 
enemy;  and  therefore  humbly  defired   the 

Kingr 
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King  of  England  to  think  of  this  bufinefs  as 
his  own. 

Urfwick  returned  firft  to  the  Trench  King, 
and  related  what  had  pafied  ;  who,  finding 
matters  agree  with  his  wi flies,  replied,  that 
the  ambaflador  might  now  perceive  that 
which  he,  for  his  part,  had  conceived  before; 
namely,  that  conlidering  in  what  hands  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne  was,  there  would  be  no 
peace,  but  by  a  mixed  treaty  of  force  and 
periuafioiiSj  and  therefore  he  would  go  with 
the  one,  and  begged  the  King  of  England 
would  not  deiift  from  the  other.  For  his 
own  part,  he  {till  faithfully  prom ifed,  that 
Henry  fhould  rule  him  in  the  matter  of 
peace.  This  was  accordingly  reprefented  to 
Henry  by  Urfwick  on  his  return,  and  in  fuch 
a  light  as  if  the  treaty  was  far  from  being 
defperate,  but  might  be  taken  up  again  at  a 
more  favourable  hour.  Upon  which  packets 
and  difpatches  without  number  palled  be- 
tween England  and  France  ;  the  firft  anxious 
for  the  peace,  the  other  diffembling  upon 
the  occafion.  In  the  meantime,  France  in- 
vaded Bretagne  with  a  powerful  force,  and 
laid  fiege  to Nantz;  and  its  King,  like  a  true 
diflembler,  the  more  he  urged  the  profecu^ 
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tion  of  the  war,  the  more  he  prefled  his 
felicitations  for  peace;  infomuch,  that 
during  the  fiege,  after  many  letters  and 
meflages,  he  fent  Bernard  D9  Aubigney,  a 
man  of  good  rank,  to  Henry,  earneftly  to 
requeft  him  to  finifh  the  bufinefs,  if  pof- 
fible. 

Henry  being  no  lefs  ready  to  renew  the 
treaty,  fent  three  Commiffioners  for  the 
purpofe  ;  namely,  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon, 
Sir  Richard  Tunjlal,  and  his  Chaplain  Urf- 
wick. 

About  this  time  Lord  Woodville,  the 
Queen's  uncle,  ambitious  of  fignalizinc 
himfelf,  requeued  the  King's  leave  privily, 
to  raife  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  in  order  to 
affift  the  Duke  of  Bretagne;  but  Henry  % 
though  it  was  not  defigned  that  he  fhould 
appear  to  con  fent  to  it,  thought  proper  to 
deny  his  requeft:,  or  at  leaft  feemed  fo  to 
do,  and  laid  his  commands  upon  him  not 
to  ftir  upon  the  occafion  ;  leaft  an  attempt 
to  ferve  one  of  the  parties  during  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty,  (hould  be  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  a  King.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  Lord  JVoodville,  whether  from  a  fpirit 
of  oppofition,  or  from  an  opinion  that  Henry 

would 
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Would  not  diflike  it,  though  unwilling  open  « 
ly  to  avow  it,  failed  fecretly  into  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  where  he  was  Governor,  raifed 
four  hundred  meri,  pafled  Over  into  Ere tagnc? 
arid  joined  the  Duke's  forces,  When  the 
news  of  this  tranfaction  reached  the  Court 
of  France,  it  fo  enraged  the  people,  that  the 
Engli/b  ambalTadors  were  in  danger  of  being 
torn  to  pieces ;  but  the  French  King,  both 
to  preferve  the  privilege  of  ambaffadofs, 
and  from  a  confcioufnefs,  that  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  peace,  he,  of  the  two,  was  the 
greateft  differribler,  forbad  every  fpecies  of 
injury  againft  their  perfons  or  attendants, 
either  in  act  or  in  word.  Preferitly  there 
came  over  an  agent  from  Henry,  to  clear 
himfelf  from  having  any  concern  or  know- 
ledge in  Lord  JVoodville1  s  expedition,  urging 
as  the  chief  argument,  of  its  being  without 
his  privity,  that  the  number  of  troops  were 
fo  fmall  as  not  to  carry  the  face  of  fuccour 
by  authority,  nor  could  much  advance  the 
intereft  of  Bretagne.  To  which  meflage  the 
French  King  gave  not  much  credit,  yet  pre- 
tended to  be  fatisfied.  The  ambafladors 
having  been  li'kewife  with  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  and  found   matters  on  no  better 

footing 
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footing  than  before,  returned  to  England ; 
and  Henry  finding  France  not  much  difpofed 
to  peace,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
other  expedients. 

He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  war  in 
Breiag7ie,  owing  to  the  ftrength  of  the  towns 
and  the  party  engaged  in  it,  would  not 
fpeedily  be  terminated  ;  for  he  conceived 
that  the  councils  of  a  war  undertaken  by 
the  French  King,  who  had  no  children, 
againft  the  heir-apparent  of  France,  would 
be  very  faint  and  flow  ;  befides,  it  was  not 
poffible  but  that  the  kingdom  of  France 
am  ft  be  embroiled  with  fome  troubles  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  conceiv- 
ed likewife  that  Maximilian  Kins:  of  the 
Romans,  who  was  a  powerful  and  warlike 
Prince,  would  throw  very  fufficient  iuc- 
cours  into  Bretagne.  Judging,  therefore, 
that  this  bufmefs  would  be  a  work  of  time* 
he  laid  his  plot  accordingly.  He  determined 
firft  to  take  advantage  of  the  difpofition  of 
his  Parliament  to  aid  the  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
and  by  ieeming  backward  and  lukewarm 
himlelf,  let  the  acl  be  theirs.  He  therefore 
kept  up  a  continual  treaty  of  peace,  laying 
it  down  and  taking  it  up  again  as  occurrences 

required. 
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required.  Befides,  it  was  a  point  of  honour 
with  him  apparently  to  endeavour  to  eftab- 
lifli  peace  between  the  two  contending 
powers  ;  he  hoped  likewife  to  ftrengthen 
himfelf  with  new  alliances,  which  the  envy 
of  other  ftates,  at  the  war  of  France  with 
Bretagne,  gave  him  expectations  of  do-5 
ing ;  particularly  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  was  of  a  fimilar  difpofition  with  him- 
felf, and  alfo  with  Maximilian,  who  was 
particularly  interefted.  So  in  fact,  he 
promifed  himfelf  both  money,  Jionour,  and 
friends,  and  peace  in  the  end.  But  the 
King  was  deceived  here  in  two  points  ;  for 
though  he  had  feafon  to  conceive  that  the 
French  Councils  would  be  cautious  of  urging 
their  King  to  war  with  the  heir-apparent, 
yet  he  did  not  confider  that  Charles  was  not 
guided  by  any  of  the  principal  nobility, 
but  by  men  of  low  extraction,  who  would 
find  it  their  intereft  to  give  fuch  adventurous 
advice,  as  no  great  or  wife  man  durft  or 
would.  And  as  to  Maximilian,  he  was  far 
from  being  fo  powerful  as  was  fuppofed. 

After  confultation  with  the  ambafladors, 
who  brought  Henry  no  other  news  than 
what  he  before  expected,  (though  he  would 

not 
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not  feem  to  know  it  till  then,)  he  fummon- 
ed  his  Parliament,  and  by  his  Chancellor 
Morton,  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  addrefied 
them  to  this  effect : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
"  Our    Sovereign  Lord   the   King  hath 
commanded    me    to    lav    before    you    the 
caufes  that  have  induced   him  to   fummon 
this  Parliament. 

"His  Grace  doth  fir  ft  acquaint  you,  that 
he  hath  a  thankful  remembrance  of  the 
affection  and  loyalty  you  have  (hewn  him 
atr  your  laft  meeting  in  the  eftablimment 
of  his  throne;  as  well  freeing  and  dis- 
charging his  friends,  as  puniming  his 
enemies,  more  than  he  could  have  well 
expecled.  He  takes  this  in  fuch  good 
part,  that  he  has  determined  to  advife 
with  and  confult  you  in  all  publick  af- 
fairs, whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

"  He  hath  called  you  together,  there- 
fore, for  two  reafons;  matter  of  buiinefs 
abroad,  and  government  at  home. 

"  You,  no  doubt,  have  heard,  that  the 
French  King  is  at  war  with  the  Duke 
of   Bretagne.       His    army   is    now    before 

E  Nanlz, 
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Nantz,  the  principal  city  of  that  Duchy. 
Of  courfe  you  may  guefs  at  his  views, 
by  attempting  the  ftrongeft  place  firft. 
In  defence  of  this  war,  he  alledges  that 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  has  entertained  and 
fuccoured  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  other 
of  his  enemies.  Whether  this  be  the 
true  cafe  or  not,  it  is  not  for  him  to  fay. 
Both  parties  have  at  different  times  fol- 
licited  his  Grace's  aid.  The  French 
have  follicited  his  aid  or  neutrality;  the 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  his  aid  fimply.  His 
Grace,  as  a  Chriftian  prince,  has  offer- 
ed himfelf  as  a  mediator  between  them. 
The  French  King  feems  difpofed  to  treat, 
but  will  not  flay  the  profecution  of  the 
war;  and  as  to  the  people  of  Bretagne, 
though  they  defire  peace  moft,  feem  to 
hearken  to  it  leaft ;  not  through  obfti- 
nacy  or  felf-confldence,  but,  as  the  war 
continues,  upon  matters  of  diftruft.  So 
that  his  Grace,  after  much  pains  and 
care  to  bring  about  a  peace,  not  being 
able  to  ftay  the  profecution  of  the  war  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  diftruft,  owing  to  that 
profecution   on    the    other,    has    dropped 

the 
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the  negociation,  defp  airing  of  its  fuc- 
cefs. 

"For  the  better  underftandiugof  this  mat- 
ter, the  King  hath  commanded  me  to  fay 
fomething  to  you  from  him  of  the  perfons 
concerned  in  this  buiinefs ;  and  fomething 
of  the  confequences  likely  to  occur  to  this 
kingdom,  making  however  no  conclufions 
till  he  has  firft  received  your  counfel  and 
advice. 

"  Firft  then  for  his  Grace  himfelf,  who 
is  the  principal  object  you  are  to  confider. 
His  Grace  doth  profefs  it  to  be  his  true  and 
conftant  wifh  to  reign  in  peace;  but  he 
commands  me  to  fay,  he  will  neither  buy 
that  peace  with  difhonour,  nor  take  it  at 
great  intereft  of  danger ;  but  fhall  efteem  it 
a  good  change,  fhould  God  pleafe  to  convert 
the  inteftine  troubles  and  ieditions  of  this 
country  into  an  honourable  foreign  war. 
With  refpect  to  the  French  King,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  his  Grace  is  pleafed  to 
fay,  that  of  all  his  friends  and  allies,  they 
are  men  to  whom  he  is  moft  indebted ;  the 
one  having  protected  him  from  the  hand  of  a 
tyrant,  the  other  having  affifted  him  in  the 
recovery  of  his  kingdom.  So  that  by  nature 
E   2  his 
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his  affection  to  both  is  equal.  And,  as  yott 
may  have  heard  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Bretagm  to  France,  he  begs  it  may  be 
underftood,  that  it  was  not  through  fear  of 
being  betrayed,  nor  has  he  the  leaf!  reflection 
to  throw  on  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  on  that 
account. 

"  But  however  thefe  matters  may  interefl 
his  Grace  in  particular,  he  is  thoroughly 
feniible  that  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  his 
loving  fubjects  is  a  tye  of  a  much  higher 
nature,  and  do  fuperfede  even  thefe  his  ob- 
ligations of  gratitude,  otherwife  then  mould 
he  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  war, 
he  (hall  do  it  without  either  paffion  or 
ambition. 

"  Next  as  to  the  confequences  likely  to  oc- 
cur to  this  kingdom.  This  depends  upon 
the  French  King's  intentions;  for  if  he  has 
no  other  view  than  to  bring  his  fubjedts  to 
reafon  and  fubmimon,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it ;  but,  if  it  be  his  purpofe,  or  if 
it  be  not  his  purpofe,  yet  if  it  (hould  follow, 
that  Bretagne  (hould  become  a  province  of 
France,  then  it  is  worthy  consideration, 
how  far  it  may  affect  England,  as  well  in 
the  additional  power  it  may  throw  into  the 

fcale 
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fcale  of  France,  by  an  encreafe  of  maritime 
ftrength,  as  in  depriving  this  country  of 
one*  of  its  beft  friends.  For  whereas  this 
realm  was  not  long  fince  powerful  upon  the 
continent,  both  in  territory  and  alliance, 
through  the  confederacy  of  Burgundy  and 
firetagne;  as  the  former  is  loft  to  us,  being 
now  dependant  on  France  and  Aujlria ; 
fliould  the  other  become  fubject  to  France 
alfo,  this  Illand  muft  remain  confined  by 
the  fea,  and  be  girt  about  by  the  coaft 
countries  of  two  mighty  monarchs. 

"  But  whatever  may  be  the  French  King's 
intent,  fhould  Bretagne  be  carried  and  fwal  - 
lowed  up  by  France,  as  the  world  conceives 
it  will;  it  will  be  a  dangerous  precedent  to 
other  ftates,  that  the  leffer  fhouid  fall  a 
prey  to  the  greater.  This  may  be  the  cafe 
of  Scotland  to  England-,  of  Portugal  to  Spain  ; 
of  the  fmaller  eflatcs  of  Italy  to  the  larger, 
and  equally  fo  of  Germany ;  as  if  fome  of 
you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Commons,  conlJ 
not  dwell  fafely  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thefe  great  Lords.  And  this  precedent  will 
be  chiefly  laid  to  the  King's  charge,  as  be- 
ing mod:  interefted  and  moil  able  to  prevent 
it,     But  then,  on  the  other  fide,  the;     is  (b 
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fair  a  pretext  on  the  French  King's  part  (a 
pretext  never  wanting  to  power,)  that  the 
danger  France  is  in  from  fo  potent  a  neigh- 
bour, makes  this  enterprize  rather  a  work 
of  neceffify  than  ambition  ;  that  it  almoft 
reconciles  us  to  the  expedient,  efpecially 
as  the  example  of  that  which  is  done  in  a 
man's  own  defence,  cannot  be  dangerous, 
becaufe  it  is  in  the  power  of  another  to  avoid 
it.  But  all  this  bufinefs  the  King  fubmits 
to  your  mature  consideration,  and  on  that 
he  purpofes  to  rely."  • 

This  was  the  fubftance  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's fpeech  on  the  fubje£l  of  Br etagne'; 
for  the  King  had  commanded  him  fo  to 
mention  it,  as  to  urge  his  Parliament  to 
enter  into  it,  without  making  any  exprefs 
declaration  himfelf. 

The  Chancellor  went  on  : 
"  As  to  what  concerns  the  government 
at  home,  his  Grace  hath- commanded  me  to 
fay,  that  for  the  fmall  time  he  has  reigned, 
he  thinks  there  never  was  any  King  had 
greater  or  jufter  caufe.  both  to  rejoice  and 
lament  than  he  hath  had;  to  rejoice  in  the 
remarkable  favours  it  hath  pleafed  Almighty 

God 
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God  to  beftow  upon  him,  by  giving  him  a 
kingdom,  and  aflifting  him  againft  his  ene- 
mies, and  alfo  in  bleffing  him  with  fo  many 
obedient  and  affedtionate  fubjedls  and  fer- 
vants,  who  have  never  failed  to  give  him 
faithful  counfel,  and  ftand  up  in  his  de- 
fence. But  then  he  hath  alfo  reafon  to  la- 
ment, that  it  hath  not  pleafed  God  to  fufFer 
him  to  fheath  his  fword,  (which  he  has 
ardently  wilhed,  except  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,)  but  that  he  has  been  under 
a  neceffity  of  drawing  it  often  againft  rebels 
and  traitors,  whofe  deftrudHon  however 
hath  fallen  on  their  own  heads. 

"  His  Grace  is  forry  toobferve,  that  it  is 
not  the  blood  fpilt  in  the  field,  that  will 
fave  blood  in  this  city ;  nor  is  it  the 
Marfhal's  fword  that  will  fet  this  kingdom 
in  perfect  peace.  To  ftop  the  feeds  of  fedi- 
tion  and  rebellion  in  the  beginning,  it  is 
neceffary  to  devife  and  enadt  fome  good  and 
wholefome  laws  againft  riots,  unlawful  af- 
femblies,  and  all  combinations  and  confede- 
racies of  the  people;  to  provide  againft 
which,  his  Grace  recommends  to  the 
wifdom  of  his  Parliament,  and  trufts  they 
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will  pay  that  regard  to  the  fubjeCt  as   the 
nature  of  times  do  call  for. 

"  And  it  being;  his  Grace's  defire,  that 
this  peace  in  which  he  hopes  to  govern  and 
protect  you,  may  not  be  fruitlefs,  but  pro- 
ductive of  riches,  wealth,  and  plenty,  he 
begs  you  to  take  into  consideration  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  this  country,  and 
that  you  will  reprefs,  as  far  as  pofiible,  all 
ufurious  and  unlawful  commerce;  that  his 
fubjecls  may  be  ufefully  employed  in  arts 
and  manufactures,  that  idlenefs  may  be 
difoouraged,  and  as  little  expended  for 
foreign  merchandize  as  can  be  avoided  ;  and 
that  you  will  not  reft  here,  but  take  care 
.that  whatever  merchandize  fhall  be  import- 
ed into  this  country,  (hall  be  employed  in 
our  manufactures  here,  that  the  ballance  of 
trade  mav  never  be  againft  us. 

"  And  laftly,  his  Grace  being  well  allur- 
ed, that  you  would  not  have  him  poor  who 
wifhes  you  rich,  has  no  doubt  but  that  you 
will  take  proper  fteps  to  fupport  and  in- 
creafe  his  revenue,  and  fupply  him  with 
fuch  aids  as  the  neceffity  of  the  times  may  j 
require;  cfpecialiy  as  you  mult  be  convinced, 
his  Grace  is  frugal  of  the  money  entrufted 
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to  him,  and  is  but  in  effect  a  fteward  for  the 
public.  As  kingdoms,  therefore,  grow 
more  and  more  in  greatncfs,  according  to 
the  attention  paid  them,  he  trufts  you  will 
find  it  expedient  to  purfue  meafures  proper 
to  that  end,  and  that  you  will  not  leave 
him  with  an  empty  purfe.  This  is  all,  my 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  fay,  and 
wifli  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  have  ex- 
p  relied  it  in  better  terms  :  where  I  have 
been  deficient,  your  wifdom  and  good 
affections  will  fupply.  I  pray  God  blefs 
your  undertakings/' 

There  being  a  fpirit  of  emulation  between 
France  and  England,  it  was  no  very  difficult 
matter  to  bring  over  the  Parliament  to  this 
bufinefs  ;  efpecially  as  the  late  growth  of 
the  French  monarchy  had  created  envy;  and 
as  it  was  dangerous  to  fuffer  the  Trench  to 
make  any  nearer  approaches  to  England,  by 
the  acquifi tion  of  a  province,  fo  full  of  fea- 
ports  as  Bretagne,  and  of  courfe  fo  capable 
of  annoying  England  by  invafion  or  interrup- 
tion of  its  commerce.  The  Parliament  took 
it  up  alfo  on  the  point  of  oppreffion;  for 
though  the  French  feemed  to  fpeak  reafon- 
ably  upon  the  matter,  yet  arguments  with  a 
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multitude  are  ever  too  weak,  where  fufpi* 
cion  has  gained  ground.  For  this  reafoa, 
they  advifed  the  King  to  take  part  with  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  fend  him  fuccour 
immediately,  and  granted  his  Majefty  a 
fubfidy  for  this  purpofe.  But  Henry,  will- 
ing to  preferve  a  decency  towards  the  French 
King,  to  whom  he  profefled  himfelf  oblig- 
ed, and  defirous  indeed  rather  to  fhew  an 
appearance  of  war  than  to  make  it,  fent 
frefh  ambaffadors  to  make  Charles  acquaint- 
ed with  the  determination  of  the  Parliament, 
and  to  requeft  again  that  he  would  defift 
from  hoftilities;  or  if  war  mu ft  follow,  to 
defire  him  to  take  it  in  good  part,  it)  cafe, 
at  the  inftanceof  his  people,  he  fhould  fend 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  fuccour,-  protefting 
neverthelefs,  that  to  fave  all  treaties  and 
laws  of  friendfhip,  he  fhould  limit  his 
forces  merely  to  the  aid  of  Bretagne,  ill  no 
wife  to  fhew  themfelves  hoftile  to  France, 
otherwife  than  whilft  they  kept  pofleflion 
of  any  part  of  Bretagne.  But  ere  this  formal 
embafiage  arrived,  the  Duke  had  received  a 
great  blow  ;  for  near  the  town  of  Sf.  Alb  an 
in  Bretagne,  a  battle  had  taken  place, 
wherein  the  Duke's  forces  were  overthrown, 

and 
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and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  taken  prifoners,  with  the  lofs  of 
6000  men  killed,  among  whom  were  Lord 
IFoodville,  and  almoft  all  his  foldiers.  The 
French  loft  1,200,  with  their  leader  James 
Galeot,  a  great  commander. 

When  the  news  of  this  battle  reached 
England,  Henry,  who  had  no  further  pre- 
tence for  continuing  his  treaty,  and  now 
faw  that  Bretagne  was  likely  to  be  loft, 
difpatched  with  all  pofiible  fpeed  his  fuc- 
cours  into  that  province,  which  he  did  un- 
der the  command  of  Robert  Lord  Brook,  to 
the  number  of  8000  chofen  and  well-armed 
men.  Having  a  fair  wind  they  foon  difem- 
barked  in  Bretagne,  joined  themfelves  with 
thofe  forces  that  remained  after  the  defeat, 
marched  ftraight  towards  the  enemy,  and 
encamped  clofe  by  them.  The  French  wife- 
ly making  the  moft  of  their  viftory,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  of  the  Eng- 
lijh,  then  frefh  in  the  field,  kept  within 
their  trenches,  being  ftrongly  lodged,  and 
determined  not  to  offer  battle ;  but,  in  the 
mean  while,  to  harrafs  and  weary  the  Eng~ 
lifo,  they  attacked  .them  occaiionally  with 

their 
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their  light-horfe,  and  were  generally  worfted 
by  the  Engli(h  archers. 

During  thefe  fkirmifhes,  Francis,  Duke 
of  B  etagne,  died ;  an  accident  Henry 
might  eaiily  have  forefeen,  and  ought  to 
Jiave  provided  againft;  but  his  reputation 
being  at  flake,  when  news  firft  came  of  the 
battle  loft,  and  knowing  fomething  muft  be 
done,  he  did  not  take  much  time  to  con- 
iider. 

After  the  Duke's  death,  the  principal 
perfons  in  Bretagne,  partly  through  error, 
and  partly  through  a  factious  difpofition, 
threw  all  inloconfufion;  fo  that  the  Englifh 
not  finding  with  whom  to  join  their  forces, 
diftrufting  their  friends,  and  fearing  their 
enemies,  as  the  winter  was  begun,  returned 
home,  having  been  in  Bretagne  five  months. 
So  that  the  battle  of  St.  Alban,  the  death 
of  the  Duke,  and  the  return  of  the  Englifh, 
were,  after  ibme  time,  the  caufe  of  the  iofs 
of  that  duchy;  which  was  confidered  by 
ibme,  as  an  error  in  Henry's  judgment ;  and 
by  all,  as  the  misfortune  of  his  times. 

But  though   this   temporary  affiftance  of 
the  Englifh  parliament  turned  out  ineffeclual, 

they 
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they  pa^Ted  fome  good  and  wholefome  laws 
which  continue  to  this  day. 

The  authority  of  the  Star  Chamber  was 
confirmed  in  certain  cafes  by  a£t  of  parlia- 
ment. *  This  was  fettled  to  eftablifh  the 
peace  of  the  country.  Henry* s  next  care  was 
to  provide  for  the  peace  of  his  houfe,  and  the 
fecurityof  his  great  officers  and  counfellors* 
For  this  purpofe  it  was  enabled,  that  if  any 
of  the  King's  fervants  under  the  degree  of  a 
Lord,  fhould  confpire  the  death  of  any  of 
the  King's  council,  or  Lords  of  the  realm,  it 
fhould  be  capital.  This  ftrange  law  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  in  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  being  a  ftern  and 
haughty  man,  and  finding  he  had  fome 
enemies  at  court,  thus  provided  for  his  own 
fafety  ;  concealing  the  particularity  of  it  in 
a  general  law,  by  extending  its  privilege  to 
all  other  counfellors  and  peers  ;  and  yet  not 
daring  to  make  it  more  general,  than  to  the 
King's  fervants  ;  leafl  it  fhould  give  offence 
to  the  Commons,  who  might  think  their 
ancient  liberty  invaded,  if  the  will,  in  any 

*  This  has  been  fince  aboli/hed,  of  courfe  Lord  St.  Alban's 
commendations  of  it  are  omitted, 
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cafe  of  felony,  mould  be  confidered  as  the 
deed  :  and  yet  the  reafon  which  the  ad  holds 
forth  (namely,  that  he  who  confpireth  the 
death  of  Counfellors,  may  be  thought  indi- 
rectly to  confpire  the  death  of  the  King 
himfelf)  is  not  confined  to  the  King's  fer- 
vants,  but  refpecls  all  fubjects  indifferently. 
It  feemed,  however,  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  purpofes  at  that  time; 
though  he  lived  to  need  a  general  law,  be- 
coming afterwards  as  odious  to  the  country, 
as  he  was  then  to  the  court. 

From  the  peace  of  the  King's  houfe, 
Henry  s  care  extended  to  the  peace  of 
private  houfes  and  families ;  for  there  was 
an  excellent  moral  law  paffed,  to  make  the 
taking  and  carrying  away  women  forcibly 
and  againft  their  will  (except  female  wards 
and  bond  women)  capital  :  the  parliament 
wifely  and  juftly  conceiving  that  obtaining 
the  poffeffion  of  women  by  force  (however 
their  affent  might  follow  afterwards  by  al- 
lurements) was  in  fact  a  rape,  becaufe  the 
fir  ft  force  drew  in  all  the  reft. 

There  was  alfo  another  law  for  peace  in 
general,  and  for  the  fuppreffion  of  murder 
and  manflaughter,  and  was  an  amendment 

of 
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of  the  common  law :  it  was  this,  that  where- 
as by  the  common  law  the  King's  fuit,  in 
cafe  of  homicide,  did  expeft  the  year  and  the 
day  allowed  to  the  party's  fuit,  by  way  of 
appeal;  and  that  it  was  found  by  experience 
that  the  party  was  many  times  compound- 
ed with,  and  often  wearied  with  the  fuit, 
fo  that  in  the  end  fuch  fuit  was  dropped, 
the  matter  in  a  manner  forgotten,  and  there- 
by profecution  by  indictment  (which  is  ever 
beft,  flagrante  crimine)  neglected  ;  it  was  or- 
dained, that  the  fuit  by  indictment  might 
be  taken  as  well  at  any  time  within  the 
year  and  the  day,  as  after ;  but  without  pre- 
judice to  the  party's  fuit. 

Henry  began  alfo,  as  well  in  wifdom  as  in 
juftice,  to  abridge  the  privilege  of  clergy, 
ordaining  that  clerks  convicted,  fhould  be 
burned  in  the  hand,  that  they  might  not 
only  feel  corporal  punifhment,  but  carry 
about  writh  them  a  brand  of  infamy.  But  on 
account  of  this  good  aft,  he  was  afterwards 
cenfured,  by  Perkins  proclamation,  as  an 
execrable  breaker  of  the  rites  of  holy 
church. 

Another  law  was  made  for  the  peace  of 
the  country,  by  which    the   King's  officers 

and 
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and  farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  places  and 
holds,  in  cafe  of  unlawful  retainer,  or 
partaking  in  riots  and  unlawful  aflem- 
blieSi 

Thefe  were  the  laws  made  for  repreffing 
of  force,  which  the  temper  of  the  times  re- 
quired, and  they  were  fo  prudently  formed, 
as  to  be  found  fit  for  fucceeding  times. 

This  parliament  alfo  palled  many  good 
and  politick  laws  again  ft  ufury,  improper 
difcount,  and  exchange  of  money ;  alfo  foi* 
the  fecurity  of  the  cuftoms,  and  for  the  em- 
ployment of  procedures  of  foreign  merchan- 
dize, brought  in  by  merchant-ftrangers  upon 
the  natural  merchandize  of  this  country;  to- 
gether with  fome  laws  of  lefs  import- 
ance. 

But  though  the  laws  made  in  that  parlia- 
ment were  falutary,  yet  the  fubfidy  they 
granted,  was  not  fo.  For  when  the  com- 
■mifiioners  entered  into  the  taxation  of  the 
fubfidy  in  Yorkfolrc,  and  the  bifhoprick  of 
Durham,  the  people  mutinied,  and  declared 
openly,  that  they  had  endured,  of  late  years, 
a  thoufand  miferies,  and  neither  could  nor 
would  pay  the  fubfidy.  This  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  prefent  neceffi^y,  but  from 
i  the 
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the  humour  of  thofe  counties,  where  the 
memory  of  King  Richard  was  fo  frefh,  as 
to  rankle  in  the  people,  when  any  thing 
occurred  which  they  diflikecL  The  com- 
miftioners  referred  this  matter  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland \  who  was  the  principal  per- 
fon  in  authority  in  that  quarter.  He  im- 
mediately wrote  up  to  court,  reprefenting  to 
the  King,  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  the 
people  round  him,  and  praying  his  direc- 
tions. Henry  wrote  back  peremptorily,  that 
he  would  not  have  one  penny  of  what  the 
parliament  had  granted  him  abated,  left  it 
(hould  encourage  and  induce  other  counties 
to.  expert  a  like  mitigation  ;  but  chiefly,  be- 
caufe  he  would  never  fuffer  the  people  to 
frustrate  the  authority  of  parliament,  where- 
in their  votes  and  confents  were  included. 
On  receiving  this  letter  the  Earl  aflembled 
the  principal  juftices  and  freeholders  of  the 
country,  and  addreffing  them  in  that  im- 
perious language  in  which  the  King  had 
written  to  him,  (which  indeed  was  not 
neceflary,  as  a  harfh  bufinefs  had  unfortu- 
nately fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  harfh  man) 
it  not  only  irritated  the  people,  but  led 
them  to  conceive,  by  this  haughty  delivery 
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of  the  King's  meffage,  that  the  Earl  was 
himfelf  the  author  or  principal  perfuader  of 
the  meafure  ;  fb  that  the  common  people 
rofe,  affaulted  the  Earl  in  his  houfe,  and 
put  him  and  many  of  his  fervants  to  death. 
The  matter  refted  not  here,  for  the  people 
chufmg  Sir  John  Egremond  for  their  leader, 
who  was  a  factious  man,  and  had  long  born 
the  King  no  good  will ;  and  being  animated 
alio  by  a  low  fellow,  one  John  a-Chamber,  a 
very  firebrand,  who  had  great  influence 
among  the  vulgar,  rofe  in  open  rebellion, 
and  gave  out  in  direct  terms  that  they  would 
oppofe  the  King,  and  contend  with  him  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  liberties. 

When  the  King  was  informed  of  this  new 
infurreftion  (which  like  a  fever  humbled 
him  annually)  he  made  light  of  it  according 
to  cuftom  ;  and  fent  Thomas  Earl  of  Surry, 
whom  he  had  lately  not  only  releafed  from 
the  Tower  and  pardoned,  but  had  alfo  gra- 
cioufly  received,  with  a  fufficient  force  to 
funptrefs  it.  He  came  up  with  the  chief 
band  of  rebels,  gave  them  battle  and  defeat- 
ed them.  John  a  Chamber,  their  leader,  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  as  for  Sir  John  Egremond \ 
he  fled   into  Flanders    to  the    Duchefs  of 

Burgundy, 
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Burgundy,  whcfe  palace  was  the  fatl#uary 
and  receptacle  of  all  traitors  againft  the 
Kine.  John  a  Chamber  was  executed  at  York 
in  a  kind  of  itate,  for  he  was  hanged  upon 
a  gibbet,  raifed  a  ftage  higher  in  the  mid  ft 
of  a  iquare  gallows,  as  a  greater  traitor  than 
ordinary,  whilft  a  number  of  his  men  that 
were  his  chief  accomplices,  were  hanged 
upon  the  lower  ftory  round  about  him  :  the 
reft  were  pardoned.  Nor  did  Henry  himfelf 
omit  his  cuftom  of  being  per  tonally  prefent, 
making  good  his  word  when  he  heard  of 
a  rebellion,  that  he  dehred  but  to  fee  the 
rebels  ;  and  though  in  his  journey  towards 
them,  he  heard  of  their  defeat,  yet  he  went 
on  as  far  as  Tori,  to  pacify  and  quiet  the 
country  :  that  done,  he  returned  to  London, 
leaving  the  Earl  of  Surry  as  his  Lord  lieu- 
tenant, and  Sir  Richard  T//w/?tf/as  his  princi- 
pal commiffioner,  to  levy  the  fubfidy,  which 
he  collected  to  the  laft  farthing. 

About  the  fame  time  that  the  King  loft  a 
good  fervant  in  the  Earl  of  Northumbefh 
he  loft  alfo  a  faithful  friend  and  ally  in 
James  III.  King  of  Scotland.  For  this  unfor- 
tunate Prince,  after  a  long  f mothered  dis- 
content and  hatred  of  many  of  his  principal 
F  2  nobility 
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nobility  and  people,  breaking  forth  at  times 
in  tumults  and  feditions,  was  fo  far  dlftreff- 
ed  by  them,   that  having  taken  arms,  they 
furprifed   the   perfon    of  his  fon,  partly  by 
force,  and  partly  by  threats  that  they  would 
otheririie   deliver  up  the  Kingdom  to  Henry 
of  England.      Upon  which   James    (finding 
himfelf  too  weak  to  oppofe  them)  applied  to 
Henry,    to    the  Pope,   and  to   the  King  of 
France,  for  their   interference.      The  Kings 
accordingly  interpofed  their  mediation  in  a 
princely   manner  ;    not  only  by  way  of  re- 
queft  and  perfuafion,  but  alfo  by  way  of  me- 
nace   and  proteftation ;    declaring,   that  in 
their  opinion   King  James's  caufe  was  the 
common  caufe  of  all  Kings,   for  if  fubje&s 
were  furTered  to  give  laws  to  their  ibvereign, 
there  would  be    an  end  of  all  government; 
of  courfe,  if  they  did  not  defift,  they  would 
refent  it  and   revenge  it.     But  the  rebels, 
who  had    fhaken  off  the  greater  yoke    of 
%  obedience,  had  alfp  caft  away  the  leffer  tye 
of  refpect,    and  rage  prevailing  above   fear, 
they  anfwered,  that  there  was  no  talking  of 
peace,  except  the  King  wrould    refign  his 
crown.     No  treaty,  therefore,  of  accommo- 
dation taking  place,  it  came   to  a  battle   at 
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Bannocljlurn  by  Strlvelin,  m  which  King 
James,  tranfported  with  wrath  and  juft  in- 
dignation,  incautioufly  fighting  and  preci- 
pitating the  charge,  before  his  whole  num- 
bers came  up  to  him,  was,  notwithftanding 
the  exprefs  injunctions  of  his  fon  to  the  con- 
trary, flain  in  the  purfuit,  having  fled  to  a 
mill  fituated  in  the  field  where  the  battle 
was  fought. 

The  Pope's  ambafly  was  fent  by  Adrian 
de  Cajlello,  an  Italian  legate,  but  came 
too  late  for  the  purpofe,  though  the  am- 
baffador  was  fortunate  in  the  appoint- 
ment. For  paffing  through  England,  and 
being  honourably  entertained  and  received 
by  King  Henry,  who  ever  treated  the  See  of 
Rome  with  refpeft,  he  fell  into  favour  with 
the  King,  and  great  friendfhip  with  Morton, 
the  Chancellor;  the  conlequence  of  which 
was,  that  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Hereford, 
and  afterwards  promoted  to  that  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  He  was  alfo  employed  in  many  af- 
fairs of  ftate,  that  related  to  Rome.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  wildom  and 
political  knowledge,  and  having  not  long 
after  acquired  a  Cardinal's  hat,  fhewed  his 
gratitude   to   Henry,   by   tranimicting  from 
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time  to  time  all  the  news  of  Italy.      He  was 
however,  afterwards  concerned  in  the  con- 
fpiracy   with  Alphonfo  Petrucci    and   other 
Cardinals  againft  the  life  of  Pope  L«._    And 
this  offence  fo  heinous  in  itfelf,  was  in  him 
ftill    more  fo,   as  it  did    not   proceed  from 
malice  or  difcontent,  but  an  ambition  to  be 
Pope.     And  in  this  height  of  impiety,  there 
wanted  not  an  intermixture  of  levity  and 
folly,   for  he  was  taught,  as  was  generally 
believed,  to  expect  the  Papacy  by   the  pre. 
diaion  of  a  Soothfayer,  which  was,  that  one 
fnould    fucceed   Pope    Leo,    whofe    name 
ibould  be  Adrian,  an  aged  man   of  mean 
birth,   but  of  great   learning  and  wifdom.^ 
By  which  defcription  he  conceived  himfelf 
to  be  the  perfon,  though  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  by  Adrian  the  Fleming,   the  fon  of 
a  Dutch  brewer,  Cardinal  of  fcticfa   and 
preceptor  to    Charles  the    Fifth :     he  not 
changing  his  Chriftian  name,  was  afterwards 
called  Adrian  the  Sixth. 

Thefe  things  happened  in  the  year  1489; 
but  in  the  end  of  the  year  before,  Henry  had 
called  his  parliament  again,  not  on  any  par- 
ticular bull nefs  of  Hate,  but  to  pafs  a  few 
jnore  falutary  laws :  befides,  finding  by  the 

infurrc&van 
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infurre&ion  in  the  North,  that  the  late  fub- 
fidy  had  created  difcontent  among  the 
people,  he  was  in  hopes  of  conciliating  their 
affe&ion  by  iome  popular  adts.  His  reign 
was  certainly  remarkable  for  good  common- 
wealth laws,  not  enabled  for  the  prefent  oc* 
cafion,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  after 
the  manner  of  Iegiflators  in  ancient  heroic 
times,  who  laboured  to  add  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  people. 

Firft,  therefore,  he  made  a  law  to  fettle  his 
fubje&s  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
private  poffeffions ;  ordaining,  that  fines 
henceforth,  fhould  be  final,  concluding  all 
ftrangers  rights  ;  and  that  upon  fines  levied 
and  folemnly  proclaimed,  the  fubjeft  fhould 
have  his  time  of  watch  for  five  years  after 
his  title  accrued,  which  if  he  once  paft,  his 
right  fhould  be  bound  for  ever  after,  with 
fome  exceptions  of  minors,  married  women, 
and  incompetent  perfons. 

This  ftatute  did  in  effect  but  reftore  an 
antient  ftatute  of  the  realm,  which  was 
itfelf  only  made  to  corroborate  the  common 
law.  The  alteration  had  been  by  a  ftatute 
commonly  called  the  ftatute  of  Nonclaim* 
made    in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third. 

F  4  And 
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And  furely  this  law  was  a  kind  of  prognostic 
of  that  good  peace,  which  fince  his  time, 
has,  in  general,  continued  to  this  day. 

Another  ftatute  of  lingular  policy  was 
made  at  this  time  for  the  encreafe  of  popu- 
lation, and  indeed  for  the  foldiery  and  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  realm. 

Enclofures  at  that  time  began  to  be  more 
frequent,  whereby  arable  land,  which  could 
not  be  cultivated  without    people  and  fa- 
milies, was  turned  into  pafture  ;    this  was 
eafily  farmed  by  a  few  herdfmen,  and  ten- 
ancies for  lives,  years,  and  at  will,  (where- 
on much  of  the  Yeomanry  lived)  were  turned 
into  demefnes.      This  leffened  population, 
and  of  courfe  occafioned  a  decay  of  Towns, 
Churches,  tithes,  and  the  like.     The  King 
likewife  knew  and  remembered,  that  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  decay,  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion of  fub'fidies  and  taxes ;  for  the  greater 
the  number  of  gentlemen  in  a  diftrict,  the  lefs 
the  fata  of  money  that   diftrift  can   raife. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  King's 
wifdom  was  admirable,  and  the  parliament's 
alfo,  at  that  time.     Enclofures  they  would 
not    forbid,    for    that    would    be    check- 
»ne  the  improvement  of  land ;  nor  would 

they 
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they  compel  tillage,  for  that  would   have 
been  to  enter  into  a  conteft  with  nature,  and 
utility  ;  but  they  took  a   method  to  check 
thefe  enclofures    cf  pafturage,  not  by  any 
imperious  prohibition,  but  by  confequences. 
The  ordinance  was,  that  all  farm  houfes  to 
which  twenty  acres  of  ground  and  upwards 
were  annexed,   fhould  be  kept  up   for  ever, 
together    with    a   complete   proportion    of 
land  to  be  ufed  and  occupied  with  them,  on 
pain  of  fjizure   of   the   land  itfelf,    by  the 
King  and  lords  of  the  fee,  who  mould  hold 
half  the  profits,  till  the  houfes  and  land  were 
reftored.     By  this  means  fuch  houfes,  being 
kept  up,  did   of  neceflity  enforce  a  dweller, 
or  inhabitant ;  and    the    proportion  of  Ian* 
annexed  for  occupation,  being  kept  up  al^> 
made  it  neceffary  that  fuch  inhabitant  ftpuld 
be  above  the  degree  of  a  beggar  or  co-'tager, 
and  be   a   man    of  fome  fubftance,  able  to 
keep  feryants,    and  let  the  plough  a-going. 
This  wras  found  of  great  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, as  it  fupplied  the  ftate  with  a  body  of 
people  above  penury,  and  encreafed  the  Yeo- 
manry of  the  kingdom;  of  courfe,  on  the  true 
principles  of  w^r,   it  advanced  the  miliary 
power  of  the  itate.     For  it  hath  beeii  held 
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by  the  genera!  opinion  of  men  of  found 
judgment  in  war,  that  the  principal  ftrength 
of  an  army  confifts  in  the  infantry,  and  to 
make  good  infantry,  it  requires  men  bred 
not  in  a  fervile  ftate,  but  in  fome  degree  of 
affluence.  If  therefore,  a  country  mould  be 
inhabited  chiefly  by  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  the  hufbandmen  and  ploughmen  be 
merely  their  labourers,  or  elfe  mere  cot- 
tagers, it  may  fupply  the  ftate  with  good 
calvalry,  but  very  indifferent  infantry. 
This  is  to  be  remarked  in  France  and  Italy  9 
where  in  effect,  the  people  are  divided  into 
noblefle  and  peafantry;  fo.  that  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  mercenary  troops  for 
their  batallions  of  foot.  Hence  it  hap- 
P^is  that  in  thofe  countries,  the  people  are 
very  numerous,  but  the  foldiery  few.  Thus 
did  thuKing  fow  Hydras  teeth,  from  which 
according  to  the  fiction  of  the  Poet,  an  army 
might  n(e  for  the  fervice  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Next  for  the  advantage  of  the  Navy,  it 
was  ordained,  that  wines  and  brandy,  from 
^afcony  and  Languedoc,  mould  not  be  im- 
ported liere,  but  in  EngUih  bottoms  ;  an- 
cient laws  having  hitherto  encouraged  the 

importation 
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importation  of  all  forts  of  merchandize,  with 
a  view  of  lowering  their  prices,  though  at 
the  fame  time  it  was  injurious  to  the  naval 
power, 

A  ftatute  was  alfo  made  in  that  parlia- 
ment, enjoining  juftices  of  peace  to  a  due 
execution  of  their  office,  inviting  complaints 
againft  them,  and  ordering  a  proclamation 
compofed  for  the  purpofe,  to  be  read  in  open 
feffions  four  times  a  year,  to  keep  them 
vigilant  ;  Henry's  view  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign,  being  as  much  to  fill  his 
treafuryby  fines  and  forfeitures,  as  to  have 
his  laws  properly  enforced  :  on  this  account 
his  ftudy  was  to  remedy  a  practice  growrn 
into  ufe,  of  checking  and  flopping  infor- 
mations upon  penal  laws,  by  procuring  in- 
formations by  collufion,  put  in  by  the  con- 
federates of  delinquents,  to  be  faintly  profe- 
cuted  and  dropped  at  pleafure,  and  pleading 
them  in  bar  of  thofe  informations  which 
were  profecuted  with  effect. 

He  made  alfo  laws  for  the  correction  of 
the  mint,  and  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting 
of  fuch  foreign  coin  as  was  here  current ; 
and  to  keep  the  money  within  the  king- 
dom 
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dom,  itwas  ordered  that  no  payment  mould 
be  made  to  merchant-ftrangers  in  gold. 

He  alfo  pafled  ftatutes  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  woollen  manufactory,  and  pre- 
venting the  exportation  of  wool,  and  alfd 
ftinting  and  limiting  the  prices  of  cloth.  I  take 
notice  of  this  in  particular,  it  having  been 
very  unufual  to  fix  prices  by  ftatute  on  our 
home  commodities,  and  it  bein<~  a  .vife  ftep 
to  ftint  the  prices,  rather  than  fix  certain 
irec  1  r  ones,  as  clothiers  m  this  cafe,  could 
jpaanijfa&ur    theii  cloth  accordingly. 

Various  other  ftatutes  were  made  by  this 
Parliament,  but  thefe  were  the  principal. 
It  may  be  thought  rather  ftrange  that  I 
Ihould  dwell  fo  long  upon  the  laws  paffed 
in  this  reign  ,  but  when  it  is  considered, 
that  in  this  the  King's  chief  merit  lay,  it  is 
but  juftice  that  I  fhould  tell  the  world  of  it. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  defect  in  our  belt 
hiftorians,  that  they  have  not  fummarily 
delivered  down  to  pofterity,  the  moft  me- 
morable laws  that  took  place  in  the  times 
of  which  they  write,  being  indeed  the  prin- 
cipal acts  of  peace.  For  though  they  can 
he  read  in  our  law-books,  yet  they  ferve  not 
there  to  inform  the  judgment  of  Kings  and 
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minifters,  fo  well,  as  if  entered  in  the1  *n_y 
and  portrait  of  the  times. 

About  the  fame  time  the  King  borrowed 
four  thoufand  pounds  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  a  fum  double  what  they  lent  before ; 
both  thefe  funis  were  regularly  repaid  on 
the  day  appointed ;  Henry  ever  choofmg 
rather  to  borrow  before  he  wanted  it,  than 
not  preferve  his  credit  by  a  pun&ual  repay- 
ment. 

Neither  had  the  King  caft  off  his  cares 
and  hopes  refpefling  Bretagne,  but,  though 
his  arms  had  been  unfortunate,  he  wifhedby 
fome  political  ftep  to  deprive  the  French 
King  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  For  thispur- 
pofe,  he  encouraged  Maximilian  to  prefs  his 
fuit  with  Anne  the  heirefs  of  Brefagne,  and  en* 
deavoured  to  urge  him  to  the  marriage  ;  but 
Maximilian  s  affairs  were  at  that  time  in  great 
confufion,  owing  to  a  rebellion  of  his  fub- 
je£ls  in  Flanders;  efpecially  thofeof Bruges 
and  Ghent ;  the  town  of  Bruges  having  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Maximilian  was  there, 
fuddenly  rifen  in  arms,  flain  fome  of  his 
principal  officers,  and  taken  him  prifoner, 
keeping  him  confined  till  they  had  obliged 
him  and  fome  of  his  counfellors  to  take  a 

folemn 
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folemn  oath  to  pardon  all  their  offences,  and 
never  queftion  nor  revenge  the  fame  at  any 
future  time.  Frederick,  however,  the  Em- 
peror, would  not  fuffer  this  reproach  and 
indignity  offered  to  his  fon,  to  pafs  unno- 
ticed, but  commenced  a  war  with  Flanders^ 
in  order  to  reclaim  and  chaftife  the  rebels. 
Lord  Raven/rein,  a  principal  per  fon  about 
Maximilian,  and  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
abolition  with  his  mafter,  under  a  pretext 
of  confeience,  though  ambition  was  his  mo- 
tive, mitigated  as  fuppofed,  and  corrupted 
by  France,  deferted  the  Emperor  and  Maxi- 
milian his  Lord,  became  the  head  of  the 
popular  party,  and  feized  upon  the  towns 
of  Tpres  and  Sluys  fending  for  aid  to  Lord 
Cordes,  governor  of  Picardy,  under  the 
French  King,  and  urging  him  in  behalf  of 
France,  to  become  prote&or  of  the  united 
towns,  and  by  force  of  arms  reduce  the  reft. 
Cordes  ready  to  embrace  the  opportunity, 
which  was  partly  of  his  own  contriving, 
difpatched  a  much  more  powerful  force, 
than  he  could  fo  fuddenly  have  raifed,  had 
he  not  waited  for  fuch  fummons  in  aid  of 
Ravenjiein  and  Flanders,  with  orders  to  inveft 
the    towns    between    France    and  Bruges. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  forces  befieged    a    fmall  town  called 
Dixmude,    where  part  of  the  Flemifh  forces 
joined  them.     During  this  fiege,  Henry  on 
a  pretence  of  fafety  to  the  Englifh  territory 
about  Calais,  but  in  fad,  through  an  unwill- 
ingnefs  that  Maximilian  mould  fuffer  in  the 
public  opinion,  and  be  therefore  refufed  a 
marriage  with  Anne  by  the  ftatute  ofBrefagne, 
fent  over  Lord  Morley,  with  a  thoufand  men 
to  Lord  UAubigny,  deputy  of  Calais,  with 
private  inftruftions  to  affift  Maximilian,  and 
raife    the    fiege    of    Dixmude.      U  Aubigny 
under  a  pretext  of  ftrengthening  the  Englifh 
lines,  drew  out    of  the  garrifon  of  Calais, 
Hammes  and  Guines,  a  thoufand  men  more 
fo  that  with  the  fuccours  under  Lord Morley 
the  number  was  better  than  two  thoufand. 
Which  forces  joining  with  fome  companies 
of  Germans,   threw  themfelves  into   Dix- 
mude unperceived  by  the  enemy,  and   paf- 
fing  through  the  town,  gathered  ftrength 
from   fome   additional  troops  there  lodged, 
and  attacked  the  enemy's  camp,  which,  from 
an  opinion  of  too  great   fecurity  was  negfc 
gently  guarded.    A  bloody  fight  took  phce, 
in  which  the  Englifh  obtained   a  viftory, 
and,  with  the  lofs  of  about    one   hundred 
1  men, 
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men,  among  whom  was  Lord  Morley,  flew 
eight  thoufand  of  the  enemy.  They  took 
alio  their  great  cannon,  with  a  variety  of 
rich  fpoils,  and  carried  them  to  Nieuport. 
This  done,  Lord  U Aubigny  returned  to 
Calais,  leaving  his  wounded  men,  and  a  few 
volunteers  at  'Nieuport.  But  Lord  Cordes, 
then  at  Tpres,  with  a  great  number  of  men, 
hoping  to  recover  the  lof>  and  difgrace  of 
the  defeat  before  Dixmude,  marched  to 
Nieuport  1  and  fat  down  before  it  ;  and  after 
fome  days  fiege,  determined  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  an  affault.  He  fucceeded  fo  well, 
as  to  take  the  chief  tower  and  fort  in  that 
city,  whereon  he  fixed  the  French  banner  ; 
but  by  the  fortunate  arrival  of  fome  frefh 
fuccours  of  Archers  in  the  haven  of  Nieuport, 
they  were  foon  driven  out  again  by  the 
Englifh.  Lord  Cordes  difcouraged  at  this, 
and  conceiving  thefe  new  fuccours  by  their 
fuccefs,  to  be  great,  which  in  facl  wrere 
but  fmall,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retired. 
Owing  to  thefe  things,  the  two  Kings  of 
England  and  France,  were  much  exafperated 
at  each  other,  a  great  deal  of  blood  having 
been  fhed  on  both  fides,  and  the  idle  words 
of  Lord  Cordes  added  to  the  animofity ;  foi; 

it 
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it  was  a  common  faying  with  him,  that  fo 
he  could  take  Calais  from  the  Englifh,  he 
would  be  contented  to  lie  in  Hell  for  {even 
years. 

Henry  having  thus  upheld  the  reputation 
of  Maximilian,  advifed  him  now  to  bring  his 
marriage    with  Bret  ague  to    a    concluiion ; 
this  Maximilian  accordingly  did,  and  fo  far 
prevailed,  both  with  the  young  lady  and  the 
principal  perfons  about  hen  that  the  mar- 
riage  was  confummated  by    proxv,  with    a 
ceremony  ill  thofe  parts,  at  that  time  new; 
for  (he  was  not  only  publickly  contracted, 
but  folemnly  bedded;      When   fhe  was    in 
bed,  an  ambafikdor  from  Maximilian,  in  the 
preferice    of  fundry    perfonages,  both  men 
and  women,  put  his  leg,  ({hipped  naked  to 
the  knee)  within  the  bridal  fheets,  that  the 
ceremony  might  be  thought  to  amount  to 
a    confummation     and    actuail  knowledge. 
Maximilian  upon    this*    who  was  too  much 
accuftomed    to   leave   things  when   almoft 
brought   to    perfection,    and  end  them    in 
imagination,   and  who  might  as  well  have 
bedded  with  her  hirrifelf,  as  to  have  carried  on 
this  farce,  conceiving  every  thing  fafe,  neg- 
lected any  farther  proceedings,  and  purfued 
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the  bufniefs  of  the  war.     In  the  mean  tim6 
the  French  King*  coiifulting  with  his  cler* 
gy,  and  finding  that  this  pretended  confum- 
mation  was  rather  an  invention  of  the  court, 
than  any  way  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  church, 
went  more  effectually  to  work,  and  by  fecret 
emiflaries  and  agents,  got  round  the  young 
lady  by  her  female  friends*  and  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  her,  that  her  honour  was  no  way 
concerned   in  this   marriage,   and  that   fhe 
was  not  bound  to  fulfil  it  by  any  tie  of  re- 
ligion,    This  was   a  very  difficult  tafk,   as 
Maximilian  himfelf  was  not  only  contracted 
to  this  lady,  but  the  daughter  of  Maximilian 
was    likewife   contracted   to   King   Charles. 
As  for  the  contract  with  Charles,  the  excep- 
tions    lay    clear    and  open  ;      Maximilian  s 
daughter  being  under  years  of  confent,  and 
not  to  bound  by.  law,  but  a  power  of  re- 
trading  was  left  to  either  party.     But  for 
the  contract  entered  into  by  Maximilian  with 
the  lady  herfelf,  they   could    fcarcely   get 
over,  having  nothing  to   alledge,   but  that 
it  was  done   without  the    confent   of  her 
fovereign  Lord,   King  Charles  %  whofe  ward 
fhe  was,  and,  he  {landing  in  the  light  of  her 
father,  of  courfe  was  void  and  null.     This 

defed 
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aefeft;  they  faid,  though  it  would  not  evacti- 
rite  a  marriage  after  cohabitation  and  achial 
confummation,  yet  it  was  fufficient  to  de- 
ftroy  the  contract.  With  regard  to  the  pre- 
tended confummation,  they  madejefi:  of  it ; 
faid  it  Was  a  fign  that  Maximilian  was  a 
widower  and  a  cold  wooer,  when  he  could 
be  fatisfied  to  be  a  bridegroom  by  deputy, 
and  would  not  put  himfelf  to  the  trouble  of 
a  fmall  journey,  to  remove  all  difficulties. 
The  young  lady,  wrought  upon  by  thefe 
arguments,  finely  inftilled  by  fuch  perfons 
as  Charles  had  brought  over  to  his  intereft, 
and  allured  alfo  by  the  pre  lent  glory  and 
greatnefs  of  the  King  of  France,  (who  was 
a  young  man  and  a  bachelor)  and  loth  to 
make  her  country  the  feat  of  a  long  and 
miferable  war,  fecretly  agreed  to  accept  his 
hand:  during,  however,  this  fecret  treaty 
with  the.  Lady,  to  fee  tire  it  from  oppoiition 
and  interruption*  King  Charles  had  recourfc 
to  his  accuftomed  art,  and  hoping  to  carry 
his  marriage  as  he  had  carried  the  war,  by 
amufing  the  King  of  England;  fent  an  am- 
baflage  to  Henry  to  treat  of  peace  and  a 
league  with  him.  The  ambafladors  were 
Francis,  Lord  Luxcmburgh,  Charles  Marignian 

Qz  and 
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and  Robert  Gagoren,  general  of  the  order 
of  the  Bonnes-hommes  of  the  trinity.  This  ne- 
gotiation for  peace  was  coupled  with  an 
article  in  the  nature  of  a  requeft,  that  the 
French  King  might  with  Henry's  good-will, 
(according  to  his  right  of  feigniory  and 
guardianihip)  diipofe,  as  he  fhould  think 
proper,  of  the  young  Duchefs  of  Bretagnt 
in  marriage,  propofing,  by  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, to  make  void  her  marriage  with 
Maximilian  by  proxy.  All  this  while  how- 
ever, the  better  to  amufe  the  world,  he 
continued  Maximilian's  daughter  in  his  court 
and  cuftody,  fhe  having  formerly  been  fent 
to  him,  to  be  bred  and  educated  in  France; 
profefling  and  giving  out,  that  he  meant  to 
proceed  with  that  match,  defiringonly,  with 
refpeft  to  the  Duchefs  of  Bretagne,  to  pre- 
ferve  his  right  of  feigniory,  and  to  give  her 
in  marriage  to  fome  fueh  ally  as  might  de- 
pend upon  him. 

When  the  three  commiffioners  reached 
the  court  of  England,  they  delivered  their 
embaffage  to  the  King,  who  referred  them 
to  his  council ;  where  fome  days  after  they 
had  audience,  and  made   their  propofition 

through 
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through  the  Prior  of  the  Trinity,  as  the  bed 
fpeaker,  to  this  effect. 

"  My  Lords, 
"  THE  King  our  matter,  the  greateft 
snd  mightieft  King  that  ever  reigned  in 
France,  fince  Charles  the  Great  (whofe  name 
he  bears),  thinks  it  no  difparagement  to  his 
greatnefs  this  time  to  propound  a  peace, 
nay  to  pray  a  peace  with  the  King  of 
'England.  For  this  purpofe  he  hath  fent  us 
his  commiffioners  inftru&ed  and  enabled 
with  full  and  ample  power,  to  treat  and 
conclude,  giving  us  farther  in  charge  to  lay 
open  his  intentions,  with  refpect  to  fome 
other  bufinefs,  I  do  affure  your  Lordfhips, 
it  is  not  poffible  for  you  to  conceive  the  true 
and  cordial  affeftion  which  the  King  our 
matter,  beareth  to  your  fovereign,  unlefs  you 
were  near  him  as  we  are.  He  fpeaks  of 
him  always  with  the  utmoft  refpe£t ;  he  re- 
members their  firft  acquaintance  at  Paris , 
with  great  pleafure,  and  never  mentions  the 
King  of  England9 s  name,  but  he  regrets  the 
nnhappinefs  of  crowned  heads,  in  not  being 
able  to  converfe  occafionally  with  each 
Other,     This  affe&ion  to  your  King's  perfon 

Q  3  and 
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iUid  virtues,  God  hath  no  doubt  put  into 
the  heart  of  our  mafter  for  the  good  of 
Cbriftendom,  and  for  purpofes  yet  un- 
known to  us.  This  is  evident,  inafmuch 
-as  he  loved  him  equally  when  Earl  of  Rich- 

.</,  as  UOK  King  °^  Fji^Jaud.  Hence  it 
is,  that  he  covets  peace  and  league  with  your 
fovereign  :  but  'tis  not  his  affection  only  that 
leads  him  to  this,  it  is  arrned  alfo  with  rea- 
fens  of  ftatq.  For  haying  an  honourable 
and  holy  purpofe  to  make  a  voyage  and  war- 
in  remote  parts,  he  confiders  that  it  will 
be  of  no  fmall  addition  to  the  reputation  of 
his  enterprizx,  when  it  is  known  abroad 
that  he  is  in  good  peace  with  all  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  eipecially  the  King  oiEng- 
land,  whom  he  moft  efreems  :  and  he  hopes 
this  candour  and  opennefs  will  ha\re  its  pro^ 
per  weight  with  him," 

"  Give  me  leave,  my  Lords,  here  to  fay  a 
few  words,  in  order  to  remove  any  mifundei> 
{landing  between  your  fovereign  and  ours, 
refpe&ing  fome  late  actions  ;  which  if  not 
cleared,  may  interrupt  the  peace  he  wifhes, 
and  leave  fufpicions  of  unkindnefs  on  either 
fide.  The  aclions  I  allude  to,  are  thofe  of 
Bret  eigne  and  of  Flanders" 

*  With 
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"With  regard  to  Bretagne,  the  King,  your 
fovereign,  knoweth  beft  what  hath  paffed. 
On  ourjrnaftep'  part,  it  was  a  war  of  necef- 
lity,  and  though  the  motives  of  it  were 
provoking  to  the  utmoft,  yet  he  made  that 
war  with  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand, 
peace  being  his  greateft  object.  Nay,  he, 
from  time  to  time,  requefted  your  King  to 
name  the  conditions  on  which  that  peace 
fhould  be  founded.  For  though  both  his 
honour  and  his  fafety  hung  upon  thofe  con- 
ditions, he  did  not  think  them  too  valuable 
to  entruft  therrj.  in  the  King  of  E?ig!a?id's 
hands.  Nor  did  our  mafter,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  any  unfriendly  interpretation  of 
vour  King's  fending  fuccours  to  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne^  knowing  well  that  kings  are 
obliged  to  do  many  things  to  gratify  their 
people.  The  affair  of  Bretagne,  however, 
is  no\v  (by  the  aft  of  God)  ended  and  over, 
and  our  mafter  hopes  it  has  pafled  like  the 
way  of  a  (hip  in  the  fea,  leaving  no  more  im- 
preffion  on  the  King  of  JLngb.na's  mind> 
than  it  hath  done  on  his," 

"  As   for  the  affair  o.f  Fliuukrs,  it  was  a 

war   of  juftice,  which  a  good    king  could 

not  difpcnfe  with.     The  fybje&s  of  Bur- 

G  4  gundy 
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gundy  are  fubiefts  in  chief  to  the  crown  o£ 
Trance,  and  the  duke  is  the  homager  and 
vafThl  of  France.  They  ufed  to  be  good  fub- 
jetts,  however  Maximilian  may  have  altered 
them.  They  fled  to  our  King  for  jufticc 
and  deliverance  from  oppreflion.  Juftice  he 
could  not  deny ;  purchafe  he  did  not  feek. 
It  may  be  unneceflary,  my  Lords,  to  dwell 
on  this,  otherwife  than  to  declare  the  ten- 
derneisof  our  matter  in  any  thing  that  may 
glance  on  the  friendfhip  of  JLngland.  The 
amity  between  the  two  kings  (no  doubt) 
Hands  entire  and  inviolate,  and  though  their 
fubjedts'  fwords  have  clamed,  it  affefts  not 
the  public  peace  of  the  two  crowns,  it  being 
a  thing  not  unufual  hi  auxilliary  forces  of 
the  beft  allies  to  meet  and  draw  blood  in  the 
field.  Nay  many  times,  there  are  fuccours 
of  the  fame  nations  on  both  fides,  and  yet 
that  kingdom  is  not  on  fuch  account  di- 
vided againft  itfelf." 

"It  remains,  myLords,  that  I  impart  unto 
you  a  matter,  which  I  know  your  Lord/hip's 
Will  rejpice  to  hear,  as  a  circumstance  of 
more  importance  to  the  chriftian  common- 
Wealth'  than  any  thing  that  has  happened  of 
long  time.  5ne  King.,  our  matter,  is  de- 
termined 
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termined  to  make  war  with  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  ;  being  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  a  ba« 
flard  flip  of  Arragon,  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jefty  by  clear  and  undoubted  right,  which  if 
he  did  not  by  juft  arms  feek  to  recover,  he 
could  neither  acquit  his  honour  nor  anfwer 
it  to  his  people,  But  his  noble  and  chrif- 
tian  thoughts  reft  not  here ;  his  refolution 
and  hope  is,  to  make  the  re-conqueft  of 
Naples,  but  as  a  bridge  tp  tranlport  his  forces 
into  Greece ;  and  not  to  fpare  either  blood 
or  expence,  till  either  he  hath  overthrown 
the  empire  cf  the  Ottomans,  or  taken  it  in 
his  way  to  paradife.  Our  mafter  knoweth 
well,  that  this  is  a  defign  that  could  not 
arife  in  the  mind  of  any  king,  if  he  did  not 
ftedfaftly  look  up  unto  God  whofe  quarrel 
this  is,  and  from  whom  cometh  both  the 
will  and  the  deed.  He  is  led  on  to  this  by 
the  example  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  England, 
(the  firft  renowned  King  of  the  houfe  of 
Lancajier ;  anceftor  though  not  progenitor  to 
your  King)  who  defigned  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  as  you  better  know,  to  make 
an  expedition  into  the  Holy -land,  by  the 
prefent  example  of  that  honourable  and  re- 
ligious war,  now  carried  on  by  the  King  of 

Spain  > 
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Spaing  for  the  recovery  of  Grenada  from  the 
Moors.     And  although  this  enterprize  may 
feem  vaft  and  immeafured  for  ovir  King  to 
attempt  by  his  own  forces,  which  was  once 
thought  fufficient  for  a  conjunction  of  moft 
of  the  chriftian   princes  ;  yet  his    majefty 
Rifely   confiders,    that  fometimes    fmaller 
forces  united  under  one  command  have  done 
greater  things,    than   much    larger  bodies 
aflbciated  and  leagued,   which,   in  a  ihort 
time  after  their  beginnings,  have  divided  and 
difperfed.     But,  my  Lords,  the  voice  as  \% 
were  from  heaven  that  calleth  our  matter  tQ 
this  enterprize,  is  a  rent  at  this  time  in  the 
houfc  of  the  Ottomans.   I  do  not  fay,  but  that; 
there  hath  been  brother  againft  brother  ip 
that  houfe  before,  but  never  any  that  had 
refuge  to  chriftian  arms,  as  now  hath  Gemes9 
brother  to    Bajazet,     the  Sultan,    the    far 
braver  man  of  the  two,  the  other  being  be- 
tween a  monk  and  a  philoiopher,  and  better 
read  in  the  Alcoran  and  Averroes,  than  cal- 
culated to  wield  the  fceptre  of  fo  warlike  ar* 
empire.     This    therefore  is  the  King   our 
matter's  heroic  determination  for  a  holy  war* 
And  that  he  may  carry  in  this  bufinefs,  the. 
perfoiiof  a  chriftian  foldicr,  as  well  as  of  a 

great 
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great  temporal  monarch  ;  he  fets  out  hum- 
bly, content,  for  this  caufe,  to  beg  peace  at 
the  hands  of  other  chrifKan  Kings.  To  this 
end  it  is  rather  a  civil  requeft  he  makes  to 
your  King,  than  any  eiTciitial  part  of  our 
negociation  ;  that  as  all  the  world  ktioweth 
he  is  lord  in  chief  of  the  duchy  of  Bretagne, 
and  that  as  the  marriage  of  the  heir,  belong- 
ed! to  him  as  guardian,  he  may  have  your 
King's  confent  to  difpofe  of  her  in  marriage, 
as  he  thinks  proper  ;  and  make  void  the  in- 
truded and  pretended  marriage  of  Maximilian. 
Tnis,  my  Lords,  is  all  I  have  to  fay,  defir- 
mg  your  pardon  for  my  mfufficiency  in 
the  delivery." 

Thus  did  the  Trench  Ambajfadors,  with 
great  mew  of  their  King's  affection,  and 
many  ftudied  exprefiions  of  amity,  endea- 
vour to  keep  Henry  quiet,  till  the  marriage 
of  Bretagne  was  part,  and  prevent  him  giv- 
ing the  French  King  any  disturbance,  in  his 
voyage  to  Italy.  The  lords  of  the  council 
were  filent,  and  replied  only,  "  that  they 
prefumed  the  ambafladors  would  expect  no 
anfwer,  till  they  had  reported  what  they  had 
heard,  to  the  King."  Henry  could  not  well 
tell  what  to  think  of  the  ujafriage  of  flretagne. 
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He  faw  plainly  the  ambition  of  the  French 
King  was,  to  get  pofleffion  of  the  duchy  ; 
but  he  wondered  he  would  bring  into  his 
houfe  a  litigious  marriage,  efpecially,  con- 
sidering who  was  to  be  his  fucceflbr.  Weigh- 
ing, however,  one  thing  with  another,  he 
gave  up  Bretagne  for  loft  :  but  refalved  to 
make  it  a  quarrel  for  a  war:  and  the 
affair  of  Naples,  as  a  means  for  peace,  be- 
ing well  acquainted  how  ftrongly  the 
King  was  bent  upon  that  action.  Having 
therefore  advifed  with  his  council,  he  gave 
his  chancellor  directions  to  anfwer  the  am- 
baffadors at  the  council-board,  bad  himfpeak 
a  language  fit  for  a  treaty,  ending  in  a  breach, 
with  an  efpecial  caution  not  to  ufe  any  words 
to  difcourage  the  voyage  to  Italy.  Soon  af- 
ter, the  ambaffadors  were  fent  for,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  addreffed  himfelf  in  coun- 
cil, as  follows  : 

"  My  Lords  ambaffadors, 
"  I  am,  by  the  King  s  command,  to  an* 
fwer  the  eloquent  declaration  of  you  my 
Lord  Prior,  in  a  brief  and  plain  manner. 
The  King  forgetsnot  his  former  love  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  King  your  matter  ;  of 

this 
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this,  there  needs  no  repetition.  If  it  be  be* 
tween  them  as  it  was,  it  is  well  ;  if  not, 
it  is  not  words  that  will  make  it  up." 

"  As  to  the  affair  of  Bretagne,  the  King 
thinketh  it  rather  ftrange,  that  it  fhould  be 
confidered  as  a  matter  deferving  his  favour, 
when  it  made  him  the  inftrument  of  furpri- 
fing  one  of  his  beft  allies;  and  as  to  the 
marriage,  he  is  difpofed  to  interfere,  if  your 
mafter  would  marry  by  the  book,  and  not 
by  the  fword." 

"  With  refpe&to  the  bufinefs  of  Flanders, 
had  the  fubjeils  of  Burgundy  appealed  to  your 
king  as  their  chief  lord,  at  firft,  by  way  of 
fupplication,  it  might  have  had  afhewof 
juftice,  but  it  was  a  new  form  of  procefs, 
for  fubjedls  to  imprifon  their  prince  firft, 
and  flay  his  officers,  and  then  to  be  com- 
plainants. The  king  faith,  that  fure  he  is, 
when  he  and  the  French^mg  fent  to  the  fub- 
jects  of  Scotland,  (that  had  taken  arms  a- 
gainft  their  king)  they  both  fpoke  in  another 
ftyle,  and  did  in  a  princely  manner,  fignify 
their  deteftation  of  popular  encroachments 
on  the  perfons  or  authority  of  princes.  But, 
my  lords  ambafladors,  the  king's  reply  on 
thefe  two  matters  is,  that,  on  the  one  fide, 

he 
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lie  hath  not  received  any  kind  of  fatisfa&iori 
from  you,  concerning  them;  and  on  the 
other,  that  he  does  not  fee  any  reafdn  to  re- 
fufe  to  treat  of  peace,  if  other  things  go  hand 
in  hand.  As  for  the  war  of  Naples,  and  the 
defign  againft  the  Turks,  the  king  hath  com- 
manded me  expfefsly  to  fay,  that  he  wifhes 
the  French  King  well  with  all  his  heart,  and 
that  he  may  fucceed  according  to  his  hopes 
and  honourable  intentions  ;  and  whenever 
he  fliall  hear  that  he  is  prepared  for  Greece, 
-as  your  mafter  is  pleafed  now  to  fay,  that 
he  beggeth  a  peace  of  him,  fo  will  he  then 
beg  of  your  mafter  a  part  in  that  war." 

"  But  now,  my  lords  ambafladors,  I  arri 
to  fpeak  to  you  on  the  king's  part :  the  king, 
your  mafter,  hath  taught  our  king  what  to 
fay  and  demand.  You  fay,  my  lord  Prior, 
that  your  king  is  refolved  to  recover  his  right 
to  Naples,  wrongfully  detained  from  him ; 
and  that,  was  he  not  to  do  it,  he  could  not 
acquit  his  honour,  nor  anfwer  it  to  his  peo- 
ple. Conceive  now,  my  lords,  that  the 
king  our  mafter  faith  the  fame  thing  over 
again  to  you,  touching  Normandy,  Guienne, 
Anjou ;  nay  the  kingdom  of  France  itfelf,  I 
cannot  exprefs  it  better  than  in  your  own 

words. 
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\vords.  If  therefore,  the  French  king  fhall 
conferit  that  the  king  our  matter's  title  to 
France,  (at  leaft  tribute  for  the  fame,)  be  a 
|>art  of  the  treaty,  the  king  is  content  to  go 
on  with  the  reft  ;  otherwife  he  refufes  to 
treat." 

The  ambaffadors,  difconcefted  at  this  de- 
mand, replied  with  fome  heat,  "  that  they 
doubted  not  but  their  fovereign's  fword  would 
be  able  to  fupport  his  fceptre,  and  they 
were  affured  he  neither  could,  nor  would  yield 
to  any  diminution  of  the  crown  of  France,  ei- 
ther in  territory,  or  regality ;  though  fuch 
matters  were  too  great  for  them  to  ipeak 
of  \  having  no  commiffion  for  fo  doing."**. 
They  were  told  that  the  king  expected  no 
anFwctf  from  them,  but  would  forthwith, 
fend  his  own  ambaffadors  to  the  Frehcb kin$% 
A  queftion  however  was  aiked  them,  whe- 
ther the  French  king  would  agree  to  have  the 
difpofal  of  the  marriage  of  Brctagne,  with 
an  exception  and  exclufion  that  he  mould 
not  marry  her  himfelf?  To  which  the 
ambaffadors  anfwered,  that  it  was  fo  far 
out  of  their  king's  thoughts,  that  they  had 
received  no  iiiftrucYions  relpe&ing  the  fams. 
Thus  were,  all  the  ambaffadors  difmiffed,  ex- 
cept 
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cept  the  Prior ;  and  were  followed  immedi- 
ately by  TbomasEavl  of  Ormond, and  rfhomai 
Goldenfton-,  Prior  of  Chrift  Churchy  Canterbury  ± 
who  were  prefently  fent  over  into  France.  la 
the  mean  tim£,  Lionel,  bifhop  of  Concordia ,was 
fent  as  Nuncio*  from  Pope  Alexander the  fixth 
to  both  Kings*  to  negotiate  a  peace  between 
them;  for  Pope  Alexander  finding  himfelf  fa 
pent  and  locked  tip  by  a  league,  and  affilia- 
tion of  the  principal  ftates  of  Italy,  that  he 
could  not  make  his  way  for  the  advancement 
of  his  own  houfe*  (which  he  immoderately 
thirfted  after)  was  anxious  to  trouble  the  wa- 
ters of  Italy,  that  he  might  fifh  the  better,  caft> 
ing  the  net,  not  out  of  St.P^r's,  but  out  of 
Borgia's  bark.  And  doubting  left  the  French 
king's  fears  of  England  mould  interrupt  and 
delay  his  voyage  into  Italy,  difpatched  this 
bifhop  to  reconcile,  if  poffible,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  kings.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  firft  repaired  to  the  French  King,  and 
finding  him  well  inclined,  (as  he  conceived) 
purfued  his  journey  to  England,  and  found 
the  Englijld  ambaffadors  at  Calais,  on  their 
way  towards  the  French  King.  After  fome 
conference  with  them,  he  was  conveyed  into 
England  in  an  honourable  manner,  where  he 
had  audience  of  Henry.  Though  this  bifhop 

of 
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of  Concordia,  by  name,  was  well  adapted 
to  bring  about  a  peace ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  followed,  for  in  the  mean  time  the 
French  King's  defign  to  marry  the  duchefs 
could  not  longer  be  diflembled.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  Englijh  ambafladors,  finding  how 
things  went,  took  their  leave,  and  returned. 
And  the  Prior  alfo  was  warned  from  hence, 
to  quit  England  as  foon  as  poflible;  but  turn- 
ing his  back,  more  like  a  pedant  than  an 
ambaflador,  he  circulated  a  bitter  libel  a- 
gainft  the  King,  in  Latin  verfe,  which  the 
King  took  no  other  notice  of,  than  cauiing 
an  anfwerto  be  made  in  the  fame  language, 
but  in  a  ftile  of  fcorn  and  deriiion. 

About  this  time  was  born  the  King's  fe- 
cond  fon,  Henry,  who  afterwards  reigned 
And  foon  after  followed  the  folemnizatioix 
of  the  marriage  between  Charles  and  Anne* 
duchefs  of  Bretagne,  with  whom  he  receiv- 
ed the  dutchy  of  Bretagne,  as  her  dowry  ; 
the  daughter  pf  Maximilian,  being  fent  home 
a  little  before.  This  fo  irritated  her  father, 
who  would  never  believe  it  till  it  was  done, 
that  he  loudly  exclaimed  againft  Charles,  cal- 
led him  the  mod  perfidious  man  on  earth, 
faid  his  marriage  was  compounded  of  adul- 
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tery  and  rape,  and  took  place  by  the  judgment 
of  God;  that  the  race  of  fo  unworthy  a  perfon 
might  not  reign  in  France,  but  be  oppofed  by 
all  the  world.    He  fent  ambafladors  therefore 
to   the   kings   of   England  and  Spain,  to  in- 
cite them  to  war,  and  enter  into  a  league 
bffenfive  againft  France,  promiiing  to   affift 
them  with  great  forces  of  his  own.     Henry, 
now  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign,  called 
a  parliament,  and  on  the  day  of  its  opening, 
addreffed   them  from   the  throne,    in   this 
manner. 

«*  My  Lords,  and  you,  the  Commons, 
"  When  I  purpofed  to  make  war  in  Bre- 
tagne,  by  my  lieutenant,  1  acquainted  you 
with  it  by  my  chancellor;  but  now  that  I 
mean  to  make  war  with  France  in  perfon,  I 
declare  it  to  you  myfelf.  That  war  was  to 
defend  another  man's  right,  but  this  is  to 
recover  our  own.  That  ended  by  acci- 
dent, this  I  hope  will  end  in  victory. " 

"  The  French  king  troubles  the  chriftian 
world  ;  that  which  he  hath  is  not  his  own, 
and  vet  he  feeketh  more.  He  hath  obtained 
pofleflion  of  Bretagne  ;  he  fupports  the  rebels 
in  FuuiderS)  and   he  threatens  Italy.     With 

me 
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me  he  hath  proceeded  from  difiimulation  to 
neglect ;  and  from  negled  to  von  tumely.  He 
hath  affailed  our  confederates  ;  he  denies  us 
tribute  ;  in  a  word,  he  feeks  war  ;  fo  did  not 
his  father,  but  fought  peace  at  our  hands, 
and  fo  perhaps  will  he,  when  good  counfel  or 
time  (hall  make  him  fee  as  much  as.  his  fa- 
ther faw/' 

"  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  take  advantage 
of  his  ambition,  and  let  us  not  ftand  upon 
a  few  crowns  of  tribute  or  acknowledge- 
ment;  but  by  the  favour  of  God,  trv  our 
right  for  the  crown  of  France  itfelf ;  remem- 
bering that  we  have  had  a  French  King  pri- 
foner  in  'England ;  and  a  king  of  England, 
crowned  in  Fra?2ce.  Our  allies  are  not  dim!-. 
nifhed  ;  Burgundy  is  in  a  more  powerful 
hand  than  ever,  and  never  was  more 
provoked.  Bretagne  cannot  help  us,  but  it 
may  hurt  them.  New  acquisitions  are  more 
burthen  than  ftrength.  The  male-contents 
of  his  own  kingdom  have  not  been  bafe,  po- 
pular, nor  titulary  impoftors  but  of  a  high- 
er nature.  The  King  of  Spain,  not  knowing 
where  the  French  King's  ambition  will  ftpp, 
will  certainly  join  us.  Our  Holy  Father, 
the  Pope,  likes  no  Tramontanes  in  Italy^ 
H  2  But, 
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But,  however  it  be,  the  circumftance  of 
allies,  is  rather  to  be  thought  of,  than  reck- 
oned on  ;  for  God  forbid,  that  England  {hould 
need  any  fecond  to  bring  France  to  reafon." 
"  At  the  battles  of  Crejfy,  Poicliers,  and  A- 
glncourt,  we  flood  alone.  France  is  populous, 
but  hath  but  few  foldiers.  They  have  no 
good  infantry  :  fome  good  horfe  they  have, 
but  thofe  are  leaft  fit  for  a  de  fen-five  war, 
where  the  actions  are  in  the  choice  of  the 
affailants.  It  was  our  difcord  only  that  loft 
us  France  ;  and  by  the  power  of  God,  it  is 
the  good  peace  which  we  now  enjoy,  that 
will  recover  it.  God  hath  hitherto  blefled 
my  fword.  During  the  time  I  have  reign- 
ed, I  have  weeded  out  my  bad  fubjects,  and 
tried  my  good.  My  people  and  I  know 
each  other,  and  this  breeds  confidence.  And 
fhould  there  be  any  bad  blood  left  in  the 
kingdom,  an  honourable  foreign  war  would 
either  vent  it,  or  purify  it.  In  this  great 
bufmefs,  let  me  have  your  advice  and  aid. 
If  any  of  you  were  to  make  your  fon  a 
Knight,  you  might  have  aid  of  your  tenants 
by  law.  This  concerns  the  knighthood  of 
which  I  am  father,  and  bound,  not  only  to 
maintain  it,  but  advance  it.  But  for  the  ex- 
pence 
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pence  of  the  war,  let  it  not  be  taken  from 
the  poorer  fort  ;  but  from  thofe  to  whom 
the  benefit  of  the  war  may  redound.  France 
is  no  wildernefs,  and  I;  that  profefs  good 
hufbandry,  hope  to  make  the  war  foon  pay 
itfelf.  Go  together  in  God's  name,  and 
lofe  no  time  ;  for  I  have  called  this  parlia- 
ment for  this  purpofe  folely." 

Thus  ipake  the  King*  But  notwithftand- 
ing  this,  though  he  fhewed  great  eagernefs 
for  war,  not  only  to  his  parliament  and 
court,  but  to  his  privy  council  like  wife  ;  yet 
in  his  iecret  intentions  he  held  no  hoftile 
views  againft  France,  but  trafficked  with 
that  war,  to  make  his  return  in  money.  He 
knew  well  that  France  was  now  entire  and  at 
unity  with  itfelf;  and  had  not  for  many 
years  been  fo  powerful  as  at  prefent.  He 
difcovered  by  the  experience  of  his  expediti- 
ons into  Bretagne,  that  the  French  knew  well 
how  to  make  war  with  the  Eng/i/b,  not  by  ha- 
zarding a  battle,  but  by  wearing  them  out 
by  long  fieges.  James  the  Third  of  Scotland, 
(his  true  friend  and  ally  gone),  and  James 
the  Fourth  his  fucceffor,  wholly  at  the  de- 
votion of  France, zn&  ill-affe&ed  towards  him. 
On  the  conjunctions  of 'Ferdinand 'of 'Spain ,and 
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Maximilian,  he  could  place  little  confidence; 
for  the  one  had  power,  and  not  will ;  and 
the  other  had  will  and  not  power.  Belides* 
Ferdinand  had  hut  newly  taken  breath  from 
his  war  w7ith  the  Moors,  and  was  then  in 
treaty  with  France,  for  its  reftoring  the 
counties  of  RuJJignon,  and  Perpignan.  He 
had  his  fears  alfo  of  the  male-contents,  and 
fuch  as  were  not  attached  to  him  within  his 
realm,  whom  be  dreaded,  left  they  mould 
take  advantage  of  his  abfence*  and  ftir  up  fe- 
dition  at  home,  whilfthewas  abroad.  Thefe 
difficulties  led  him  to  confider  two  things, 
how  bv  a  declaration  of  War  to  turn  that  war 
to  his  profit;  and  how  to  avoid  the  profe* 
cution  of  it,  without  injuring  his  honour, 
— With  rcfpect  to  gain,  he  conceived  he 
might  profit,  by  firft  raifing  money  on  his 
people  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  then  receiv- 
ing money  from  his  enemies,  to  bring  about 
a  peace  ;  like  a  good  merchant,  who  not  only 
profits  by  the  exportation  of  commodities, 
but  by  importing  them  again.  As  to  the 
point  of  honour,  in  relinquishing  the  wrar, 
he  confidered  well,  that  as  he  could  not  rely 
on  the  a  (il  fiance  of  either  Ferdinand  ox  Max- 
imilian-, it  would  open  the  way  to  his  accept- 
ance 
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ance  of  peace.  Thefe  things  he  wifely  fore- 
law,  and  very  artfully  conducted,  fo  that 
all  things  turned  out  as  he  wifhed. 

The  Parliament,  however,  took  fire,  thirft- 
ing  for  a  French  war,  and  eager  to  repair 
the  diihonour  they  thought  the  King  luf- 
tained  by  the  lois  of  Bretagne.  They  advifed 
therefore,  a  war  writh  France  ;  and,  confcnt- 
ed,  agreeable  to  the  King's  inclination, 
that  commiffioners  mould  be  feat  to  levy  a 
benevolence  from  that  clafs  of  people  which 
was  able  to  afford  it.  This  tax,  called  a  be- 
nevoknce,  was  deviled  by  Edward  the  Fourth, 
contrary  to  the  approbation  of  his  people, 
and  abolifhed  by  Richard  the  Third,  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  fubjects  ;  and 
it  was  now  revived  by  Henry  the  Seventh, 
but  with  the  confent  of  the  Parliament.  By 
this  means  he  raifed  very  large  funis.  The 
City  of  London  contributed  upwards  of  nine 
thoufand  pounds,  (a  great  ium  in  thofe  days). 

This  Parliament  was  merely  a  parliament 
of  war,  for  it  did  nothing  elfe  than  declare 
war  againft  France  and  Scotland,  and  ena^l 
fome  ftatutes  conducing  thereto  ;  fuch  as 
the  fevere  puniihing  ofmort-pays,  and  cap- 
tains for  with  holding  the  pay  of  the  foldi- 
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ers,  enjoining  punifhment  for  defertion, 
ftrengthening  the  common  law  in  favour  of 
protections,  and  fetting  the  gate  open  and 
wide  for  men  to  fell  or  mortgage  their  lands, 
without  fines  for  alienation,  to  furnifh  them- 
felves  with  money  for  the  war,  and  laftly, 
for  expelling  all  the  Scotch  out  of  England. 
There  was  alfo  a  ftatute  paffed  for  difperfing 
the  ftandard  of  the  Exchequer  throughout 
England,  determining  thereby,  weights  and 
meafures,  and  two  or  three  more  of  lefs  im- 
portance. 

After  the  Parliament  broke  up,  which 
was  in  a  very  fhort  time,  the  King  went  on 
with  his  preparations  for  the  war,  yet  neg- 
•  le&ed  not,  at  the  fame  time,  Maximilians 
affairs  in  Flanders ;  but  endeavoured  to  quiet 
the  people  there,  and  reftore  him  to  his  for- 
mer authority.  For  at  that  time,  Lord 
Ravenftein,  a  rebellious  fervant  of  Maximilian, 
had,  by  the  afiiftance  of  Bruges,  and  Ghent, 
as  we  faid  before,  taken  the  town  and  both 
the  caftles  of  Sluys. 

And  having  collected  certain  fhips,  and 
barks,  through  the  comraodioufnefs  of  that 
port,  he  purfued  a  kind  of  piratical  trade, 
robbing  and  plundering  the  fhips  and  veffels 

of 
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of  all  nations  that  paiTed  along  that  coaft, 
and  towards  Antwerp,  or  into  any  part  of 
Brabant,  Zealand,  and  Friezland,  and  taking 
their  crews  prifoners.  Befides  what  he 
could  get  from  Sluys  and  the  country  adja- 
cent, and  the  product  of  his  own  prizes,  he 
was  always  well  victualled  from  Picardy,  for 
the  French  (till  under  hand  affifted  him. 

There  was  a  fmall  town  about  two  miles 
from  Bruges,  towards  the  fea,  called  Dam* 
a  kind  of  fort  and  approach  to  Bruges,  and 
had  a  connexion  alfo  with  Sluys.  This  town 
Maximilian  had  often  attempted  to  take,  but 
in  vain,  not  for  any  worth  in  the  town,  but 
with  a  view  of  choaking  Bruges,  and  cutting 
it  off  from  the  fea.  The  Duke  of  Saxony  now 
came    down    into  Flanders    to  compromife 
matters  between  Maximilian  and  his  fubje&s ; 
being  the  fa  ft  friend  of  the  former.    On  this 
pretext  of  neutrality  and  treaty,  he  repaired 
to    Bruges,    requefting  the  ftates    of    that 
city,    to  enter  peaceably  into  their  town, 
with   fuch  an  armed  retinue  as  became  his 
rank,  in  a  country  that  was  up  in  arms,  in- 
forming them,  that  he  had  matters  of  great 
importance,  and  fuch  as  it  was  their  intereft 
to  attend  to,  to  communicate.    Leave  hav- 
ing 
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ing  been  thus  obtained,  he  lent  his  carriages, 
and  harbingers  before  him,  to  prepare  lodg- 
ings for  his  reception  ;  fo  that  his  foldiers  en- 
tered the  city  unmolefted,  but,  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  and  he  followed.  Thofe  who  went 
before  (till  enquired  for  inns  and  lodgings, 
as  if  they  were  to  reft  there  all  the  night  : 
thus  went  they  on,  till  they  came  to  the  gate 
which  leads  towards  Dam ;  the  people  of  Bru- 
ges gazinr  only  on,  and  giving  them  paf- 
fage.  The  captains  and  inhabitants  of  Dam, 
fufpefting  no  harm  from  any  number  of 
men  paffing  through  Bruges,  and  fuppofing 
the  forces  they  law  at  a  diftance,  to  be  luc- 
cours  fent  from  their  friends,  fuffered  them 
to  enter  their  town  unmolefted.  By  this 
diffimulation  the  town  of  Dam  was  taken, 
and  the  city  of  Bruges  blocked  up. 

The  Duke  of  Saxony,  thus  in  pofleffion  of 
Dam,  fent  immediately  toHenry,  to  acquaint 
him,  that  it  was  Sluys  chiefly,  and  Lord  Ra- 
venjlein  that  kept  the  rebellion  of  Flanders 
alive,  and  that  if  he  thought  proper  to  be- 
fiege  it  by  fea,  he  would  alio  fet  down  before 
it  by  land,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
it  would  eafily  be  carried. 

Henry 
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Henry,  willing  to  fnpport  the  authority  of 
Maximilian,  (in  order  to  keep  France  more  in 
awe),    and  being  likewife  applied  to  by  his 
merchants  for  protection,  againft  the  pira- 
cies of  Lord   Rav'injlem ;    fent  Sir  Edward 
Poymngs  immediately,  with  twelve  mips  well 
equipped  with  foldiers  and  artillery,  to  clear 
the  leas,  and  lay  liege  to  Sluys.     The  Engllfh 
did   not  only,  on  this   occafion,  block  up 
Lord  Ravenjiein,  fo  that  he  could  not  ftir, 
but  nobly  befieged  that  part  of  the  town  ly- 
ing on  the  fea,   arid*  alfo,  attacked  one  of  the 
caftles  ;  renewing  the  aliault  for  twenty  cays 
together,  difembarking   at  ebb;    info  much 
that  great  (laughter  took  place  at  the  caftle, 
tht  garrifon  doing  all  they  could  to  repulfe 
them.     On  the  part  of  the  %nglijb  was  flain 
the  Earl  of  Oxford' 's  brother,  and  about  fifty 
others. 

The  5ege,  however,  flill  continuing  with 
more  and  more  fpirit,  and  bothcaftles  (which 
were  the  principal  ftrength  of  the  town)  be- 
ing diftrefTcd,  the  one  by  the  Duke  of  Saxony y 
and  the  other  by  the  Englijb  )  and  a  bridge 
of  boats,  which  Lord  R&venftein  had  made 
between  both  caftles,  for  the  convenience 
of  conveying  fuccour  from  one  to  the  other, 
being  let  fire  to,  by  the  pnglj/b,  in  the  night ; 

he 
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he,  defpairing  to  hold  the  town,  yielded  the 
caftles  at  laft  to  the  Engli/Jj,  and  the  town  to 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  by  composition.  This 
done,  the  Duke,  and  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
treated  with  the  people  of  Bruges,  for  their 
fubmiffion  to  Maximilian,  their  lord  ;  which 
after  fome  time  they  did,  paying  the  charge 
of  the  war  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  all  fo- 
reign fuccours  were  difmifled.  Other  re- 
volted towns  foon  followed  the  example  of 
Bruges,  and  all  things  became  quiet.  Sir 
Edward  Poynings,  after  he  had  continued  at 
Sluys  fome  time,  till  every  thing  was  fettled, 
returned  to  Henry,  who  was  then  before  BuU 
logne. 

About  this  time,  letters  were  received  from 
Ferdinand  and  lfabella,  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  announcing  the  final  conqueft  of  Gre- 
nada, from  the  Moors;  which  Ferdinand 
(ever  careful  not  to  lofe  any  credit,  through 
want  of  difplaying  his  a£tions)  was  at  fome 
pains  to  fet  forth  at  large,  in  his  letters, 
with  all  the  particularities  and  religious 
punctilios  and  ceremonies  that  were  obferv- 
ed  in  the  reception  of  that  city  and  king- 
dom ;  declaring,  among  other  things,  that 
he  would  not  by  any  means,  enter  the  city 

in 
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In  perfon,  till  lie  had  firfr,  at  a  diftance,  feen 
the  crofs  fet  up  upon  the  greater  tower  of 
Grenada,  whereby  it  became  chriftian  ground: 
that  before  he  entered,  he  did  homage  to  God 
above,  pronouncing  by  a  herald,  from  the 
height  of  that  tower,  that  he  acknowledged 
to  have  received  that  kingdom  by  the  help  of 
God  Almighty,  the  glorious  Virgin,  the  vir- 
tuous apoftle  St.  James,  and  the  holy  father 
Innocent  the  Eighth,  together  with  the  affift- 
ance  and  fervices  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and 
commons  ;  that  he  ftirred  not  from  his  camp 
till  he  had  feen  a  little  army  of  martyrs,  to 
the  number  of  feven  hundred  chriftian  s,  and 
more,  (who  had  lived  in  bonds,  and  fervi- 
tude,  as  flaves  to,  the  Moors,}  pafs  before 
him,  ringing  a  pfalm  for  their  redemp- 
tion ;  and  that  he  had  given  tribute  to  God, 
by  alms  and  relief,  extended  to  them  all,  for 
his  ad  million  into  the  city.  Thefe  things 
were  fet  forth  in  Ferdinand's  letters,  with 
many  more  ceremonies  of  a  kind  of  holy  of- 
tentation. 

Henry,  ever  willing  to  fall  in  with  all  reli- 
gious adlions,  and  naturally  valuing  the  King 
of  Spain  fas  far  as  one  King  can  value  ano- 
ther),   partly  for  his  virtues,  and  partlv  as 

a  coun- 
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a  counterpoife  to  France  ;  upon  the  receipt 
of  thefe  letters,  fent  all  his  Nobles,  and 
Prelates,  that  were  about  the  court,  to^ 
gether  with  the  Mayor,  and  Aldermen  of 
London,  in  great  folemnity,  to  St.  Paul's 
church,  there  to  hear  a  declaration  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  now  cardinal.  When  they 
were  aflembled,  the  Cardinal,  ftanding  on 
the  tippermoft  ftep,  before  the  quire,  and 
all  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  governors  of 
the  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  flairs,  made  a 
fpeech  to  them  ;  telling  them  "  that  they 
were  aflembled  in  that  confecrated  place  to 
fing  unto  God  a  new  fong,  For  though  the 
chriftians,fays  he,  have  not,  for  many  years, 
gained  new  ground  or  territory  upon  the  in- 
fidels, nor  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  chrif- 
tian  world  ;  yet,  it  is  now  done  by  the  prow* 
efs  and  devotion  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  who  have,  to  their  immortal  honour, 
recovered  the  great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Gre- 
nadar  and  the  populous  and  mighty  city  of  that 
name  from  the  Moors,  wTho  have  been  in  pof* 
feflion  of  it  upwards  of  feven  hundred  years. 
For  which,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  this  aflembly, 
and  all  chriftians,  to  render  laud  and  thanks 
unto  God,  and  to  celebrate  this  noble  a£t  of 

of 
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of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  in  this  is  not  only 
victorious,  but  apoftolical,  in  gaining  new 
provinces  to  the  chriftian  faith,  and  the 
more  fo,  as  this  victory  hath  been  obtained 
without  much  effufion  of  blood ;  whereby  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  future,  there  mall  be 
gained  not  only  new  territory,  but  an  infinite 
number  of  fouls  to  the  church  of  (Thrift, 
whom  the  Almighty  feems  defirous  fhould 
live  to  be  converted,"  Here  he  related  fomeof 
the  moil;  memorable  particulars  of  the  war 
and  victory.  After  his  ipeech  the  whole  aiiem- 
bly  went  folemniy  in  proceilion,  and  T'cDeum 
was  fung. 

Immediately  after  this  folemnity,  the  King 
kept  his  May-fay  at  his  palace  of  shene,  near 
Richmond  \  where,  to  warm  the  blood  of  his 
nobility  in  preparation  for  the  war,  he  ce- 
lebrated, appointed  jufts  and  tournaments  all 
that  month.  In  which  time  it  happened, 
that  Sir James  Parker,  and  Hugh  Vaughan,  one 
of  the  King's  gentlemen  ufliers,  having  had 
a  difpute  respecting  certain  arms,  which  the 
king  at  arms  had  given  to  Vaughan,  were  ap- 
pointed to  run  fome  courfes  at  each  other, 
and  by  accident  of  a  faulty  helmet,  which 
Parker  wore,  he  was  wounded  in  the  mouth 
at  the  firft  courfe,  fo  that  his  tongue  was  car- 
ried 
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ried  into  the  hinder  part  of  his  head,  and  he 
died  upon  the  ipot.  This,  on  account  of  the 
difpute,  and  the  death  that  followed,  was 
conlidered  amongft  the  vulgar  as  a  combat, 
or  trial  of  right. 

The  King,  towards  the  end  of  the  fummer, 
having  prepared  his  forces  to  invade  France, 
lent  Urfivick,  now  his  almoner,  and  Sir  John 
Rifiey  to  Maximilian,  to  acquaint  him  that 
he  was  in  arms,  ready  to  crofs  the  feas  into 
France,  and  defiring  to  know  when  and  where 
he  meant  to  join  him,  according  to  a  promife 
made  him  by  Count  erbalt,  his  ambaflador. 

The  TLngli/h  ambafladors  having  reached 
Maximilian,  found  his  power  and  promife 
at  a  very  great  diftance,  he  being  utterly  un- 
provided with  either  men,  money,  or  arms, 
for  fuch  an  enterprize.  For,  Maximilian, 
having  neither  w*ings  to  fly,  his  patrimony 
of  Auflria  not  being  in  his  own  hands,  (his 
father  being  then  living)  and  his  matrimo- 
nial territories  in  Flanders  being  partly  in 
dowry  to  his  mother  in  law,  and  partly  not 
ferviceable,  on  account  of  the  late  rebellion, 
he  was  deftitute  of  means  to  enter  on  the 
war.  The  ambafladors  faw  this  well,  but 
prudently  acquainted  Henry  with  it;  not  re- 
turning 
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turning  till  the  King's  further  pleafure  was 
known.  Maximilian,  however,  fpoke  in 
as  high  {trains  as  ever,  and  amufed  them 
writh  dilatory  aniwers,  fo  that  indeed  * 
they  had  a  very  good  pretence  for  fray- 
ing. Henry,  who  doubted  as  much  before, 
and  faw  through  the  bufinefs  from  the  be- 
ginning, wrote  back  to  his  ambafiadors,  com- 
mending their  difcretion  in  not  returning, 
and  directing  them  to  keep  the  fituation,  in 
which  they  found  Maximilian  a  iecret,  till 
thev  heard  further  from  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  profecuted  his  voyage  to  France, 
keeping  Maximilian s  helplefs  fituation  a  fe- 
cret  for  fome  time* 

'Ere  this,  a  great  and  powerful  army  was 
collected  in  the  city  of  London ;  in  which* 
were,  Thomas,  marquis  of  Dorfet  ;  'Thomas 
earl  of  Arundel;  Thomas,  earl  of Derby;  George, 
earl  of  Shrewjbury  ;  Edmund,  earl  of  Suffolk  % 
Edward,  earl  of  Devonftire  ;  George,  earl  of 
Kentt  the  earl  of  Effex;  Thomas,  earl  of  Or- 
mond;  with  a  great  number  of  barons,  knights, 
and  principal  gentlemen,  and  amongft  thefe 
Richard  Thomas,  renowned  for  the  brave 
troops  which  he  brought  out  of  JFales.  This 
army  rifirig  in  the  whole  to  twenty- live  thou- 

I  And 
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fand  foot,  and  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
horfe  ;  the  King  gave  the  command  of  them 
under  his  own  perfon  to  Jafper,  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  John,  earl  of  Oxford.  On  the  9th  of 
September,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
he  departed  from  Greenwich,  towards  the 
fea  ;  all  perfons  wondering  that  he  fhould 
make  choice  of  fuch  a  feaibn  to  begin  the 
war,  it  being  near  upon  winter.  Many,  on 
this  account,  fuppofed  the  war  would  not  be 
of  long  continuance.  The  King,  however, 
on  the  contrary,  gave  out,  that  intending  not 
to  make  a  fummer  bufinefs  of  it,  he  fet  out 
as  foon  as  he  was  ready,  being  determined 
to  purfue  the  war  with  the  utmoit  vigour, 
till  he  recovered  France.  The  6th  of  October 
he  embarked  at  Sandwich,  and  the  fame  day 
landed  at  Calais,  which  was  the  rendezvous, 
where  all  his  forces  were  appointed  to  meet. 
But  in  the  courfe  of  his  journey  towards  the 
fea  fide,  (in  which,  for  the  reafon  we  fhall 
now  give,  he  made  fome  delay),  he  had  re- 
ceived letters  from  Tuord  Cordes,  who  for  be- 
ing virulent  againft  the  Engli/h  in  time  of 
war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a  negotiation  of 
peace,  and  was  befides  confidered  as  an  open 
honeft  man.  In  thefe  letters  came  an  over- 
ture 
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ture  of  peace   from  the  French  King,  with 
fuch  conditions   as  were  not  unpleaiing  to 

Henry;  but  all  this,  at  firft,  was  carried  on 
with  great  fecrecy.     The  King  was  no  foon- 
er  at  Calais,  but  the  calm  winds  of  peace  be- 
gan to  blow.     The  Englijh  ambaffadors  re- 
turned out  of  Flanders  from  Maximilian,  and 
gave  Henry  to  underftand,  that  he  was  to  ex- 
pert no  aid  from  that  quarter.     Maximilian *s 
will  was  good,  but  he  had  no  money.    This 
was  made  known  and  fpread  through  the  ar- 
my.    And  though  the  Engli/l:  were  on  that 
account    no  way    difcouraged,  yet   it  gave 
an  opening  to  a  peace.     Inftantly  upon  the 
heels  of  this,  (as  Henry  had  defigned  it)  came 
the  news  that  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,, 
had  concluded  a  peace  with  Charles  the  French 
King ;  and,  that  Charles  had  reftored  them 
the  counties  of  Rnjfignon  and  Perpignan,  which 
formerly  had  been,   by  John,  King  of  Anjouy 
Ferdinand's  father,  mortgaged  for  three  thou- 
fand  crowns,  and  by  this  peace  had  cancelled 
the  debt.  This  news  came  opportunely  ,  and 
helped  forward  a  peace  between  England  and 
France;  fo  that  Henry^  having  loft  an  ally 
in  the  King  of  Spain,  was  content  that  the 
Bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  Lord  D'yiubigny,   go- 

I  2  veinor 
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vernor  of  Calais,  fhould  give  Lord  Cordes  the 
meeting  to   treat  of  peace.     He,  however, 
and  his  army,  moved  from  Calais  the  15th  • 
of  Oclober,  and  in  four  days  march,  fat  down 
before  Bullogne. 

During  the  fiege  of  Bullogne,  which  con- 
tinued near  a  month,  there  paffed  nothing 
worth  recording,  except  that  Sir  John  Savage* 
1  valiant  captain,  was  (lain,  as  he  rode  round 
the  walls  of  the  town  to  take  a  view.     The 
town  was  well  fortified,   and  well  manned, 
vet  it  was  diftreffed  and  ready  for  an  afiault, 
and    had   it    been    given,    it  was    thought 
would   have  coil   much  blood,  though  the 
town  would  have  been   carried  in  the  end. 
A  peace,  however,    was  concluded   by  the 
commiffioners  in  the  mean  time,  which  was 
to  laft  during  both  the  Kings  lives.  There  was 
no  article  of  importance  in  the  treaty,  it  being 
rather  a  bargain  than  otherwife,  for  all  things 
remained  as   they  wrere,   except  that  Henry 
was  to  be  paid  745,000  ducats  at  prefent,  for 
his  expences   in  that  journey;  and  25,00a 
crowns  vearly,  for  his  expences  incurred  in 
his  aid  of  Bretagne.     For  which  annual  pay, 
though  Maximilian  was  before  bound  for  the 
expences, yet  flenry  was  as  much  pleafedwith 
the  change  of  the  Guarantee,  as   with   the 

principal 
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principal  debt,  to  be  paid.  Befides,  it  was 
left  fomewhat  indefinite,  when  this  annuity 
Ihould  expire  ;  which  led  the  Englijh  to  con- 
fider  it  as  a  tribute  carried  under  fair  terms. 
And  the  truth  is,  it  was  paid  both  to  the 
King,  and  to  his  ion  He  try  the  Eighth, 
longer  than  it  could  continue  upon  any 
calculation  of  expences.  Great  penfions 
were  alfo  given  by  the  French  King  to  Henry's 
principal  counfellors,  befides  many  rich 
gifts. 

Henry  did  not  feem  willing  to  own  this 
peace,  and  therefore,  a  little  before  it  was 
concluded,  clandeftinely  procured  fome 
of  the  leading  men  in  his  army,  to  advife 
him  to  a  peace  under  their  fignatures,  in  the 
nature  of  a  iupplication.  In  ihort,  the  peace 
was  welcome  to  both  Kings.  To  Charles, 
as  it  guaranteed  thepofleffion  of  Bretagne, and 
freed  the  enterprize  of  Naples  ;-  to  Henry, 
as  it  filled  his  coffers,  and  as  he  forefaw  at 
that  time,  a  ftorm  of  inward  troubles  break- 
ing in  upon  him,  which  prefently  after  took 
place.  But,  it  gave  no  lefs  difcontent  to  the 
nobility  and  principal  perfons  of  the  army, 
who  had,  many  of  them,  fold  or  engaged 
their  eftates  on  the  hopes  of  the  war.  They 
icrupled  not  to  fay,  that  the  King  cared  not 

I  3  how 
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how  he  plucked  his  nobility  and  people-fo 
he  feathered  himfelf.  Some  made  themfelves 
merry  with  what  the  King  had  faid  in  parli- 
ament ;  namely,  that  after  the  war  was 
once  begun,  he  doubted  not  but  he  mould 
make  it  pay  itfelf ;  faying,  he  had  kept  his 
promife. 

Hvnry  having  quitted  Bullogne,  went  to 
Calais j  where  he  ftayeci  fome  time  ;  from 
whence,  alio,  he  wrote  letters  (a  courtefy  he 
fometimes  ufed),  to  the  Mayor  of  London, 
and  the  Aldermen  his  brethren  ;  half  brag- 
ging what  great  fums  he  had  obtained  for  the 
peace;  knowing  well,  that  a  full  exchequer 
is  always  good  news  in  London.  And  better 
news  it  would  have  been,  had  their  benevo- 
lence been  but  a  loan.  On  the  17th  of  De- 
cember following,  he  returned  to  Wejlmin- 
Jler,  where  he  kept  his  Chri/tmas, 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  fent  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  to  Alpbonfo,*  duke  of  Calabria ', 
eldeft  fon  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples  ;  an 
honour  fought  by  that  prince,  to  hold  him  up 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians,  who  expecling  the 
approach  of  the  French  King,  with  his  army, 
reckoned  much  on  the  amity  of  England,  as 
a  bridle  to  France.  It  was  received  byjlphon- 
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fo  with  all  the  ceremony  and  pomp  that  could 
be  deviled,  as  things  ufed  to  be  carried  that 
are  intended  for  opinion.  It  was  fent  by  Urf- 
wickj  on  whom,  the  King  bellowed  this  em- 
bafiage,  to  help  him  after  many  dry  employ- 
ments. 

Now  arofe  frelh  domellic  troubles  to  Henry. 
The  lady  Margaret  took  it  into  her  head  to 
raife  the  Duke  oiYork,  the  fecond  foil  of  Ed- 
J  the  Fourth,  from  the  dead.  This  was 
a  liner  plot  than  that  of  Lambert  SimneFs. 
For  Slmnel,  there  was  not  much  in  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  a  handfome  boy,  and  did 
not  difgrace  his  robes.  But  this  youth,  of 
whom  we  are  now  to  fpeak,  was  a  lad  of  ta- 
lents, and  could  make  his  own  ftory  good. 
The  lady  Margaret ,  whom  the  King's  friends 
called  Juno,  becaufe  ihe  was  to  him  as  Juno 
was  to  JEneas,  ftirring  both  heaven  and  hell 
to  do  him  mifchief ;  as  a  foundation  for  her 
conduct,  did,  by  every  pollible  means  main- 
tain, and  divulge  the  flying  opinion  that 
Richard \  duke  of  fork,  fecond  fon  to  Edward 
the  Fourth,  was  not  murdered  in  the  tower, 
(as  was  given  out)  but  laved  alive.  For  that 
thofe  who  were  employed  in  that  barbarous 
acl,  having  dellroyed  the  elder  brother,  were 
I  4  {truck 
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flruck  with  remorfe  and  compaflion  towards 
the  younger,  and  fet  him  privily  at  liberty 
to  feek  his  fortune.  This  lure  ftie  caft  abroad; 
conceiving,  that  the  report  and  belief  of  it 
would  draw,  at  one  time  or  other,  fome 
birds  to  ftrike  on  it.  She  did  not  indeed  com- 
mit it  all  to  chance,  but  took  fome  pains  to 
find  out  handfome  and  graceful  youths, 
whom  (he  might  convert  into  Plant  a  genets^ 
and  Dukes  of  York  At  laft  ilie  light  on  one, 
in  whom  ail  things  met  as  one  could  wifh, 
to  ferve  her  purpofe,  as  a  counterfeit  of 
PJ chard  duke  of  Tori. 

This  W2iSperkmJVarbeck1\v\\ok  adventures 
we  mail  now  relate.  In  the  firft  place,  his 
age  agreed  well  with  the  Duke  of  York's  ;  fe- 
condly,  he  was  a  comely  youth,  and  of  an 
elegant  fhape;  nay,  more  than  this,  he  had 
fuch  a  crafty  and  bewitching  manner  in  him, 
as  both  moved  companion  and  excited  belief: 
it  was  like  a  kind  of  fafcination  andinchant- 
ment  to  thofe  who  faw  him,  or  knew  him. 
Thirdly,  he  had  been  from  his  childhood  fuch 
a  wanderer,  or  as  the  King  called  him,  fuch 
a  land-kper,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  hunt 
out  either  his  neil:  or  his  parents.  Neither 
could  any  man,  by  company  or  converfing 

with 
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With  him,  be  able  to  fay,  or  detect  well,  what 
he  was,  he  fo  flitted  from  place  to  place.  Laft- 
Iv,  there  was  acircumftance  (mentioned  by 
one  that  wrote  at  the  fame  time)  that  is  ve- 
ry likely  to  have  added  to  the  matter  ;  name- 
ly, that  Edward  the  Fourth  was  his  g;odfa~ 
ther  ;  which,  as  it  is  fome  what  fufpicious, 
for  a  wanton  prince  to  ftand  goffip  in  fo  mean 
a  houfe,  might  lead  a  man  to  think  he  might 
indeed  have  in  him  fome  bafe  blood  of  the 
houfe  of  York  ;  fo  that  it  might  put  it  into 
the  boy's  head,  who  was  often  called,  King 
Edward's  godfon,  or  perhaps  in  fpoit,  his 
fon,  to  believe  himfelf  to  be  the  Ton  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  in  reality.  For  tutor  he  had 
none,  as  Lambert  Simnel  had,  until  he  c 
to  the  Lady  Margaret,  who  inftru&ed  him. 
Now,  there  was  in  Tournay,  a  man  who 
had  born  office  as  a  townfman  in  that  city* 
whofe  name  was  John  Ofbeck,  a  convert  jew, 
married  to  Catherine  de  Faro,  whofe  bufinefs 
drew  him  to  live,  for  a  time,  with  his  wire, 
at  London,  in  King  Edward  the  Fourth's  days; 
during  which  time,  he  had  a  fon  by  her,  and 
being  known  in  court,  the  King,  either  out 
of  a  religious  noblenefs,  becaufe  he  was  a  con- 
vert, or  upon  fome  private  acquaintance,  did 

him 
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him  the  honour  to  fland  godfather  to  his 
child,  and  named  him  Peter.  But  afterwards 
proving  a  delicate  and  effeminate  youth,  he 
was  commonly  called  by  the  diminutive  of 
this  name,  Peter-kin,  or  Perkin.  As  to  his 
iurname,  JVarbeck,  it  was  given  him  by  guefs, 
before  a  nomination  had  been  taken.  Yet, 
however,  he  had  been  fo  much  talked  of  by 
that  name,  that  it  ftuck  by  him  even  after  his 
true  name  of  Qjbeck  was  known.  Whilft  he 
was  a  child,  his  parents  returned  with  him  to 
ttournay,  where  he  w7as  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  kinfman,  called  John  Stanbeck,  at  Ant- 
werp ;  roving  up  and  down  between  Antwerp, 
<Tournay,  and  other  towns  in  Flanders,  for  a 
long  time,  living  much  with  the  Engl/JJj,  and 
thus  acquiring  thz  Englijh  tongue  perfectly. 
In  which  time,  being  grown  a  comely  youth, 
he  was  picked  up  by  fome  of  thofeLady  Mar* 
garet  employed  to  fearch  forluch  a  lad,  and 
taken  into  her  prefence.  She,  viewing  him 
well,  and  feeing  that  he  had  a  face  and  per- 
fon  equal  to  herwTifhes,  and  finding  him  of 
a  good  fpirit  and  winning  behaviour,  conceiv- 
ed him  to  be  a  proper  perfon  to  repreient  the 
Puke  oiTork.  She  kept  him  with  her  a  great 
Vv|ule,  but  with  theutmoft  fecrefy ;    during 

which 
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which  time,  fhe  inftructed  him  in  the  part 
he  was  to  aft.  Firft,  in  princely  behaviour 
and  gefture,  teaching  him  how  he  fhould 
keep  up  a  kind  of  ftate,  and  yet,  with  a  mo- 
deft  ienfe  of  his  misfortunes. — She  next  in- 
informed  him  of  all  the  circumftances  and 
particulars  that  concerned  the  perfon  of  Rich- 
ard duke  of  Tork,  whom  he  was  to  reprefent, 
defcribing  to  him  the  perfonages,  linea- 
ments, and  features  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
his  pretended  parents ;  and  of  his  brothers, 
fifters  and  divers  others,  that  were  neareft 
him  in  childhood ;  together  with  ail  pafla- 
ges,  fome  fecret  and  fome  common,  that 
were  fit  for  a  child's  memory,  till  the  death 
of  King  Edward, — Then  fhe  added  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  time  from  the  King's  death, 
till  he  and  his  brother  were  committed  to 
the  Tower,  as  well  during  the  time  he  was 
abroad,  as  whilft  he  wras  in  fanctuary.  As  for 
the  time,  whilft  he  was  a  prifoner  in  theTow- 
er,  andthe  manner  of  hisbrother's  death,  and 
his  own  efcape,  fhe  knew  they  were  matters 
very  few  could  contradict;  and,  therefore, 
fhe  taught  him  only  to  tell  a  fmooth  and  like- 
ly taleof  thoie  circumftances,  cautioning  him 
pot  to  vary  from  the  fame  ftory.     It  was  a- 

gree4 
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greed,  likewife,  between  them,  what  ac- 
count he  fhould  give  of  the  time  he  was  a- 
broad,  intermixing  many  things  that  were 
true,  and  fuch  as  they  knew  others  could 
verifv,  for  the  credit  of  the  reft  ;  but  ftill 
making  them  hang  together  with  the  part 
he  was  to  play.  She  taught  him  likewife 
how  to  avoid  fuch  queft'ions  as  he  might 
be  afked  in  order  to  en'fnare  him;  but,  in 
this,  me  found  him  naturally  fo  quick  and 
filiating,  that  (he  trufted  much  to  his  own 
readinefs,  and  of  courfe  took  lefs  pains  in 
this  point. — Laftly,  ihe  railed  his  thoughts 
with  fome  prefent  rewards,  and  further  pro- 
mifes  ;  fetting  before  him  chiefly  the  glory 
and  fortune  of  a  crown,  if  things  went  well 
and  a  fure  refuge  to  her  court,  if  the  worft 
fhould  happen.  When  (lie  thought  he  was 
perfect  in  his  leflbn,  me  began  to  coniider 
with  herfelf,  from  what  coaft  this  blaz- 
ing ftar  fhould  firft  appear,  and  at  what  time 
it  fhould  be  on  the  horizon  of  Ireland;  for 
there  had  the  like  meteor  ftrong  influence 
before.  She  intended  that  he  fhould  make 
his  appearance  there,  at  the  time  the  King 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France;  but  fhe 
was  not  willing  he  fhculd  depart  thence  from 

Flanders ) 
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Flanders^  left  it  fhould  be  fuppofed  that  fhe 
was  concerned  in  the  plot.  Befides,  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  the  purpofe  ;  France  and 
England,  being  then  at  peace.  To  remove, 
therefore,  all  inquiry,  for  the  prefent,  fhe 
fent  him  into  Portugal,  with  Lady  Brampton, 
an  EngUffj  lady,  where  he  was  tocontinue, 
under  the  infpeAion  of  a  perfon  fhe  ap- 
pointed to  watch  him,  till  he  received  her 
further  directions.  In  the  mean  time,  fhe 
prepared  matters  for  his  reception,  not  only 
in  Ireland,  but  in  France.  He  was  in  Por- 
tugal about  a  year,  and  by  that  time  the 
King  of  Englandhzd  called  his  Parliament, 
and  declared  war  with  France.  The  Duell- 
ed, therefore,  now  fent  for  him,  and  dif- 
patched  him  to  Ireland,  as  fhe  firft  defigned. 
He  landed  at  Cork,  where,  according  to  his 
own  ftory,  (which  he  afterwards  confefled) 
the  people  flocked  round  him,  and  would 
have  it  that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
that  had  been  there  before. — Next,  they  aft 
ferted  that  he  was  Richard  the  Third's  na- 
tural fon.— And,  laftly,  that  he  was  Rii&* 
ard,  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  to  Edward 
the  Fourth.  But,  that  he,  for  his  part,  a£ 
lured  them,  and  was  ready  to  fwear,  that 

he 
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he  was  no  fuch  perfon  ;  till  at  laft,  they 
forced  him  to  acknowledge  it  ;  and,  bad 
him  be  afraid  of  nothing.  But,  the  truth 
is,  that,  immediately  upon  his  coming  into 
Ireland,  he  gave  out,  that  he  was,  Richard, 
duke  "of  Tork\  and  took  all  the  pains  he 
could,  to  procure  himfelf  friends,  and  abet- 
tors ;  inibmuch,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Earls 
of  Defmond,  and  Kildare ;  to  fupport  his 
caufe,  and  affift  him. — Thefe  letters  are 
ftill  in  being. 

Rather  before  this  time,  the  Duchefs  had 
gained  over  to  her  intereft,  one  Stephen  Ft ion , 
who  had  been  Henry  s  fecretary  for  the  French 
tongue,  an  active  man,  but  turbulent  and 
difcontented.  This  Prion  had  fled  to  Charles 
the  French  King,  and  entered  into  his  fer- 
vice,  at  the  time  he  began  to  be  at  open  en- 
mity with  Henry  Now,  Charles,  when  he 
heard  of  this  fcheme  of  Perkins,  being  ever 
ready  to  take  part  againft  thtK'mg  of  England, 
perfuaded  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  and  infti- 
gated  by  Frlon,  difpatched  one  Lucas,  and 
this  Frion,  to  Perh'n,  in  the  nature  of  am- 
bafladors,  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  was  re- 
folved  to  aid  him,  to  recover  his  right  a- 
gainft  Henry,  a  ufurper  of  England,  and  ene- 
my 
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my  to  Trance  ;   and  wifhed  him  to  pay  him 
a  viiit  ztParis.  So  great  an  invitation,  and  in 
fo  honourable  a  manner,  put  Perk'm  almoft 
beiide  himfelf :  and  imparting  his  good  for- 
tune to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  and  the  hopes 
he  had  in  the  favour   and  affiftance  of  the 
King  of  Trance,  fet  off  immediately  for  Pa- 
ris.    When  he  reached  the  court  of  Trance, 
the  King  received  him   with  great  honour, 
ialuted,     and    ftyled    him    Duke    of    York* 
lodged  him,  and  accommodated  him  in  great 
ftate.      And  in  order  to  give  him  the  coun- 
renance  of  a  prince,  affigned  him  a  guard 
for  his  perion,  of  which  one  Con gre fall  was 
tain.     At  this  time,  feveral  Englishmen 
of  quality,  joined  him,  namely,  Sir  George 
Nevile,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  near  one  him* 
dredmore;  and,  amongft  the  reft,  this  Ste- 
phen Prion,  who   followed   his  fortune  for  a 
long  time,  and  was  his  chief  counfellor,  and 
agent  in   all   his  proceedings.     The  Trench 
King  having  entered  into  this  fcheme,  mere- 
ly to  bring  Henry  to  terms  of    peace  ;    as 
icon  as  peace  was  concluded   at  Bullcgne,  he 
gave  up  Perkins  caufe  ;  but  would  not  for 
his  honour's   fake,  deliver  him  into  Henry's 
hands,  therefore  banifhed  him  his  kingdom. 

Perkin 
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Perkin,  on  his  part,  was  as  eager  to  be  gone, 
left  he  mould  be  unexpectedly  entrapped.  He 
made  the   beft  of  his  way,  therefore,  into 
Flanders,  to  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  pre- 
tended  that   he  flew  to  her  for  protection, 
and  not  leeming  to  have  been  there  before. 
The  Duchefs  joined  in   the  deceit,  feemed 
unwilling,  at  firft,  to   receive  him,  having 
been   taught  experience   by  the  example  of 
Lambert   Slmnel,  took  feeming  pains   to  fift 
the  matter,  and   find  out  whether  he  was 
the  very  Duke  of  Tork;  or  not: — then  pre- 
tending: to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it, 
fhe  feigned  herfelf  tranfported  with  a  kind  of 
aftoniihment,  mixed  with  joy  and  wonder, 
at  his  miraculous  deliverance,  receiving  him, 
as  if  he  was  arifen  from  the  dead,  and  in- 
ferring that  God,  who  had  in  fo   wonder- 
ful a  manner  preferved  him  from  death,  had 
likewife   referved  him   for   fome   great  and 
profperous   fortune.      His   difmiffion  from 
France,  was  interpreted  in  his  favour  ;  his 
being  abandoned  by  the  French  King,  being 
no   iefs  than  being  Tacrificed  as  a  victim  to 
the  convenience  and  ambition  of  two  migh- 
ty monarchs.     As   for  Perkin,  he   was    far 
from  wanting  either  in  gracious  or  prince- 
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\y  behaviour,  in  ready  or  appofite  anfwersf 
or  in  fatisfving  and  care  fling  thofe  who  ap- 
plied to  him,  fo  that  it  was '  generally  be- 
lieved, among  all  clafles  of  people,  that  he 
was  indeed  duke  Richard.  Nay,  he  had 
told  his  own  ftory  fo  often,  that  he  believed 
it  at  laft  himfelf.  The  Duchefs,  therefore, 
as  in  a  cafe  out  of  doubt,  did  him  all  princely 
honour,  called  him  her  nephew,  gave  him 
the  delicate  title  of  the  White  Role  of  Eng~ 
land,  and  appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty 
halberdiers,  clothed  in  a  party  coloured  li- 
very of  murrey  and  blue.  Her  court  like- 
wife,  and  in  general  the  Dutch  and  all 
ftrangers,  in  their  behaviour  to  him,  fhew- 
ed  him  no  lefs  refpect. 

It  was  foon  noiied  abroad  in  England, 
that  the  duke  of  York  was  certainly  alive. 
He  was  not  known  in  England  by  the  name 
of  Perkin  War-beck,  but  that  of  the  duke  of 
Fork:  and,  it  was  laid,  that  he  had  been 
entertained  in  Ireland,  bought  and  fold  in 
lrance,  and  was  now  plainly  acknowledged 
and  received  with  great  honours  in  Flanders. 
The  people  laid  hold  of  this  ftory,  and  en- 
couraged it  with  avidity;  fome,  through 
motives  of  difcontent  with  Henry's  conduct ; 

K  fome, 
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fome,  through  ambition,  and  the  hopes  of 
getting  on,  by  taking  an  active  part ;  fome 
few,  through   levity,    and   a  fondnefs    for 
novelty  ;  fome   few,  from  a  belief  of  the 
fact,    but,  moft  through  fimplicity.     They 
began  to  murmur  againft  Henry,  as  a  great 
taxer  of  his  people,  and  a  difcourager  of 
his   nobility.     The  lofs    of    Bretagne   and 
the  peace  with  France  was  not  forgotten. 
But  the   chief  offence  they  took  at  Henry, 
was  the  wrong  he  did  his  queen,  in  not  ac- 
knowledging that   he  reigned   in   right  of 
her.     For  this  reafon,  fay   they,  God   has 
brought  to  light  a  male  branch  of  the  houfe 
of  Tori,  that  will  not  fubmit  to  be  oppref- 
fed  as  his  lady  is.     Though  thefe  general 
invectives  were  like  running  weeds  without 
a  vifible  or  certain  root;   or,  like  footings 
up  and  down,  impoffible  to  be  traced  ;  yet, 
they  foon  grew  to  a  head,  and  fettled  on 
Sir   William    Stanley,    lord   chamberlain    of 
the  houfehold  ;  Lord  Fitzwater  ;    Sir  Simon 
Mountfort,  and  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites.     Thefe 
entered  into  a  fecret   confpiracy  in   favour 
of  duke  Richard.     But    none    engaged    in 
this  bufinefs  openly,  except  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, and  Matter  William  Barley,  who  went 

over 
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over  to  FLwJers,  fent  indeed  from  the  con* 
fpirators  hcres  to  learn  the  truth  of  thefe 
reports,  with  a  certain  ium  of  money,  to 
be  delivered  him,  if  they  found,  and  were 
iatisfied  that,  there  was  truth  in  the  ftory, 
Sir  Robert  Clifford  being  a  man  of  fome  fa-? 
mily,  was  well  received  by  the  duchefs  of 
fiurgundy,  who,  aftei  a  conference  with 
him,  introduced  him  to  Perkin ;  and  he 
was  foon  induced  to  write  back  to  England 
that  he  knew  the  perion  of  Richard,  d 
of  Fork,  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own  ;  and, 
that  this  young  man  was  undoubtedly  he, 
By  this  means  all  tilings  were  prepared  for 
revolt  here,  and  the  confplracy  was  ftrength* 
ened  bv  a  correfpondence  between  1 
and  E?igland. 

The  King,  on  his  part,  was  not*afieep  5 
but,  was  unwilling  to  arm  or  levy  forces  vet, 
as  it  would  betray  fear,  and  do  this  idol  too 
much  worihip.  The  ports  however,  he 
ordered  to  be  fhut  up  ;  or,  at  leafr  to  be  fo 
watched,  that  no  fufpected  perion  fliould 
pafstoand  fro:  with  refpefl:  to  other  things 
he  went  iecrct-v  to  work.  His  plan  wa » 
to  lay  open  the  abufe,  and  break  the  knot  of 
the  cQnfpirators.     To  nccomplifh  the  6rft, 

K  he 
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he  endeavoured  to  make  it  manifeft  to  the 
world,  that  the  duke  of  York  was  indeed 
murdered ;  and  to  effect  the  latter,  his  plan 
was  to  prove,  that  whether  he  were  dead  or 
alive,  Per  km  was  an  impoftor.  As  to  the 
murther  of  the  duke'  of  York,  there  were 
but  few  perfonsthat  could  fay  anything  to 
it  upon  their  own  knowledge.  Sir  James 
%trrel9  the  perfon  employed  by  King  Richard; 
John  Dlghton,  and  Miles  Forrcjl,  his  fervants 
the  two  butchers,  and  the  prieft  of  the 
Tower,  that  buried  them;  of  which  four, 
Miles Forrejl  and  the  prieft  were  dead.  But  the 
King  caufed  Sir  James  Tirrel  and  John  Digh- 
ton,  who  were  then  living,  to  be  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  examined  refpefling  the 
death  of  the  two  princes.  Thefe  two,  as 
the  King  gave  out,  agreed  in  one  tale,  that 
King  Richard  having  directed  his  warrant  to 
Brackenbury,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  for 
putting  them  to  death,  was  by  him  refufed. 
Upon  which,  Richard  iffued  a  warrant  to  Sir 
James  finely  directing  him  for  one  night  to 
receive  the  keys  of  the  Tower  from  the 
Lieutenant,  for  fome  fpecial  fervice  that  he 
required  of  him.  That  Sir  James  Tirrel Ac- 
cordingly went  to  the  Tower  at  night,  at- 
tended 
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tended  by  his  two  fervants  before  mention- 
ed, whom  he  had  chofen  for  that  purpofe. 
That  Sir  James  flood  at  the  ftair-cafe,  and 
fent  thefe  two  villains  to  execute  the  mur- 
der. That  they  fmothered  them  in  their 
bed,  and  having  fo  done,  called  up  their 
matter  to  fee  their  naked  dead  bodies  which 
they  had  laid  out.  That  they  were  buried 
under  the  flairs,  and  fome  ftones  caft  upon 
them.  That  when  King  Richard  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  completion  of  his  or- 
ders, he  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks, 
but  did  not  like  the  place  of  their  burial,  it 
being  too  mean  for  the  fons  of  a  King.  That 
in  confequence  of  this,  by  a  frefh  warrant 
from  the  King,  their  bodies  were  removed 
by  the  prieft  of  the  Tower,  and  buried  by 
him  in  fome  place,  which,  on  account  of 
the  prieft's  death,  could  not  be  difcovered. 
Such  was  faid  publickly  to  be  the  refult  of 
the  examination  of  thefe  perfons,  of  which 
indeed  the  King  made  no  uie  in  any  of  his 
declarations,  for  Sir  James  "Tirrel  was  foon 
after  beheaded  in  the  Tower  yard  for  other 
treafons.  But  John  Dighton,  who  gave  the 
bell  evidence  for  the  King,  was  immediately 
fet  at  liberty ;  and  was  the  chief  perfoii 
K  3  tli  rough 
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through  whom  this  ftory  was  made  public. 
The  next  thing  Henrv  did,  was  to  have  the 
origin  of  Perkin  traced.  For  this  purpofe 
he  fent  abroad,  particularly  into  Flanders, 
feveral  fecret  and  able  fcouts  and  fpies ; 
forrie  of  whom  pretended  to  fly  to  t'erkin  as 
his  adherents;  others,  under  other  pretences, 
laboured  to  learn,  fearch,  and  difcover  all 
the  circumftances  and  particulars  of  I'erkin, 
his  birth,  and  perfon,  his  travels  from  place 
to  place;  in  fhort,  all  he  had  been  doing 
through  the  courfe  of  his  life.  He  {appli- 
ed thefe  emiiiaries  with  money  liberally, 
that  they  might  give  ample  rewards  for  in- 
telligence ♦  directing  them  to  acquaint  him, 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  difcoveries  he 
made,  Others  he  employed  in  a  truft  of  a 
more  efpecial  nature.  They  were  directed 
to  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  familiarity 
and  confidence  of  the  chief  of  the  party  in 
Flanders,  in  order  to  come  at  their  aflbciates 
and  corr -fpondents  either  here  in  England, 
or  abroad,  to  find  out  how  far  every  one 
was  engaged,  and  what  new  perfons  they 
meant  afterwards  to  try  to  bring  over  to 
their  meafures  :  thus  difcovering  all  they 
could  of  Pcrkin^     the   confpirators,     their 

intentions 
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intentions,  hopes  and  pra&ices.     Thefe  lat- 
ter emiffaries  had  fome  of  them  further  in- 
ftru&ions,    to    tamper   with  and  draw    off 
Perkins  beft  friends  andfervants,  by  remon- 
ftrating;  with  them  on  how  weak  a  founda- 
tion   his   enterprize  and  hopes   were  built, 
and  with    how    prudent    and    powerful  a 
King  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  afluring  them 
that  that  King  would  not  only  pardon,  but 
reward  them;  and  they  were   particularly 
enjoined,  if  poflible,  to  bring  over  Sir  Ro- 
bert Clifford,  he   being  conceived  to   be  the 
ftrength  of  the  adverfe  party. 

In  order  to  give  his  emiflaries  greater 
credit  with  the  party  abroad,  Henry  had 
them  curfed  at  St.  Paul's  by  name  (accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times) ,  among  the 
bead-roll  of  the  King's  enemies.  This  had 
its  effeft,  for  they  in  a  fhort  time  fent  him 
every  particular  of  Perkins  life,  his  corre- 
fpondents  in  England,  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford 
was  brought  over  to  the  King's  intereft. 
This  known  and  made  public,  Henry  thought 
it  a  proper  time  to  fend  an  embaflage  to  the 
arch-duke  Philip  in  Flanders,  requeuing 
him  to  abandon,  and  fend  Perkin  out  of  his 
territories.     Sir  Edward  Poyning,    and    Sir 

K  4  William 
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JVilltam  Warham,  doctor  of  the  canon-law, 
were  the  ambafiltdors.  The  Arch-duke  was 
then  young  and  governed  by  his  council, 
before  whom  the  ambafladors  had  audience, 
and  Doctor  JFarham,  thus  addreffed  them. 

My  Lords, 
"The  King,  our  m  after,  is  very  forry, 
that  as  England  and  Flafiders  have  been  fo 
nearly  allied  for  a  number  of  years,  this 
country  fhould  of  all  others  give  counte- 
nance to  an  impoftor,  to  reprefent  a  King 
of  England,  not  only  to  the  mortification  and 
difhonour  of  his  Grace,  but  to  the  fcorn  and 
reproach  of  all  fovereign  princes.  To  coun- 
terfeit the  dead  image  of  a  king  in  his  coin, 
is  a  high  offence  to  all  laws,  but  to  counter- 
feit the  living  image  of  a  king  in  hisperfon, 
exceeds  all  counterfeits,  except  that  of  Ma- 
homet or  an  antichrift,  that  counterfeiteth  di- 
vine honour.  The  matter  in  itfelf  is  fo  im- 
probable, that  the  king,  who  hath  too  high 
an  opinion  of  this  council,  cannot  think  any 
of  you  taKen  with  the  ftory.  Setting  afide 
the  plain  and  infallible  testimonies  of  the 
death  of  duke  Richard,  (left  they  fhould  be 
fuppofed  at  the  king's  command)  ;  let  the 

thing 
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thing  fpeak  for  itfelf.  Senfe  and  reafon  no 
power  can  controul.  Is  it  poffible  think  you, 
that  King  Richard  fhould  damn  his  foul, 
and  foul  his  name  with  fo  abominable  a 
murder,  without  reaping  any  benefit  him- 
felf  ?  Or  can  you  fuppofe,  that  thofe 
blood-thirfty  men  whom  he  employed  were 
excited  to  pity,  during  this  horrid  deed, 
efpecially  when  it  is  known,  that  cruel  and 
favage  beafts  and  men  alfo,  are  rendered 
more  fierce  and  favage  by  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  blood?  Are  you  not  fenfible  that 
the  bloody  executioners  of  tyrants,  proceed 
in  their  office  with  a  halter  about  their 
laecks?  So  that  if  they  perform  it  not,  they 
are  fure  to  die  for  it  ?  And  can  you  ima- 
gine that  thefe  men  would  rifk  their  own 
lives  to  fpare  that  of  another?  But  admit 
for  a  moment  that  they  fhould  have  fpared 
his  life;  what  could  they  have  done  with 
him  ?  Turn  him  into  London  ftreets,  that 
the  watchmen  or  any  other  paflenger  might 
take  him  before  a  magiftrate,  and  bring  all 
to  light;  or  fhould  they  have  kept  him  by 
them  fecretly  ?  That  furely  would  have  been 
attended  with  much  care,  expence,  and  conti- 
nual fear.  But  my  Lords,  I  labour  too  much 

in 
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m  a  clear  affair.  The  King  is  fo  well  in- 
formed, and  has  fuch  good  friends  about 
Perkm,  that  he  knows  his  whole  hiftory 
from  his  cradle.  This  fcheme  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  Lambert  Sinhiels,  and  it  is  the 
ftrangeft  thing  in  the  world  that  the  lady 
Margaret,  whofe  malice  to  the  king,  is  both 
caufelefs  and  endlefs,  fhould  give  her 
fancTion  and  patronage  to  two  fuch  im- 
poftors.  My  Lords,  we  dwell  unwillingly 
on  this  part.  Would  to  God  that  the 
duchefs  of  Burgundy  would  take  pleafure  in 
feeing  her  niece  reign  in  happinefs  and  ho- 
nour, and  blefled  as  fhe  is  with  fuch  an  iffue ! 
It  is  natural  to  expect  it  to  be  the  King's  re* 
queft  to  the  Arch-duke  and  your  Lordfhips, 
that  you  fhould  banifh  this  unworthy  fellow 
out  of  your  dominions,  as  King  Charles  has 
already  done.  But,  you  being  his  ancient 
ally,  whereas,  King  Charles  is  a  new  recon- 
ciled enemy,  he  maketh  his  requeft  to  you, 
through  us,  that  you  will  deliver  him  up 
into  his  hands  :  pirates  and  impoftors  of 
this  kind,  not  being  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  of  nations,  but  fit  only  to 
be  held  as  the  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind." 

After 
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After  iome  deliberation  the  ambaffadors 
received  this  (hort  anfwer. 

"  That  the  Arch-duke  out  of  affe&ion  to 
King  Henry,  would  in  no  fort  aid  or  affift  the 
pretended  Duke  but  in  all  things  preferve 
his  frleiidfhip  with  the  King.  As  for  the 
Duchefs  dowager,  (he  was  abfolute  in  the 
fends  of  her  dowry,  and  he  could  not  inter- 
fere." 

Henry  on  the  return  of  his  ambafladorS 
was  not  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer  ;  well 
knowing  that  a  patrimonial  dowry  carried 
no  fovereignty  nor  command  of  forces.  Be- 
fides,  the  ambafladors  told  him  plainly  that 
they  were  convinced  the  Duchefs  had  many 
friends  in  the  Arch-duke's  council,  and  that 
though  it  was  pretended  he  fhould  have  no 
affiftance  from  that  quarter,  they  were  fure 
the  Arch-duke  would  fecretly  MPerktH  and 
further  his  wiflies.  The  King  therefore, 
partly  from  courage  and  partly  from  policy, 
banifhed  all  Flemings  outof  England,  and  com. 
manded  his  fubje&s  and  merchant-adven- 
turers then  refiding  in  Antwerp  immediately 
to  return,  removing  the  market,  which  com- 
monly followed  the  Engltfi,  cloth  to  Calais, 
and  put  a  flop  to  all  further  trade  between  the 

Englijb 
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Engli/h  and  Flemings  for  the  future.  It  was 
a  nice  point  of  honour  that  fvvayed  Henry  to 
this,  not  iuffering  a  pretender  to  the  crown 
of  England,  to  be  countenanced  by  a  ftate, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendfhip. 
But,  he  had  a  further  view  in  it.  For  as 
the  fubjecls  of  Flanders  received  great  ad- 
vantages by  trading  with  England,  he  knew 
this  embargo  would  foon  make  him  weary 
of  Perkin;  and  as  the  tumults  of  Flanders 
had  been  {o  late  and  frefh,  it  was  no  time 
for  the  Prince  to  difpleafe  the  people.  How- 
ever, by  way  of  requital  and  for  form's  lake, 
the  Arch-duke  banifhed  the  Englijb  from 
Flanders,  which  in  effecl  was  done  to  his 
hand. 

Henry,  being  well  informed  that  Perkin  re- 
lied more  upon  friends  and  adherents  in  Eng- 
land, than  on  the  aid  of  foreign  arms, 
thought  it  necceflary  to  apply  the  remedy 
where  the  difeaie  lay,  and  to  proceed  with 
feverity  againft  fome  of  the  principal  con- 
fpirators  within  the  realm.  He  caufed 
therefore,  almoft  in  an  inftant,  John  Rat- 
cliff,  Lord  Fitzwa/ter,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort, 
Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  William  FfAubigney, 
Robert  Ratcliffe,  "Thomas  Crefenor,  and  Tho- 
mas 
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mas  Aftwood  to  be  apprehended.  :  Thefe 
were  arraigned  for  high  treafon,  in  ad- 
hering and  promifing  aid  to  Perkin,  convict- 
ed and  condemned.  Of  thefe  lord  F/Vz- 
walfer  was  conveyed  to  Calais,  and  there 
imprifoned  with  hopes  of  life,  but  foon  af- 
ter having  endeavoured  to  efcape,  was 
beheaded.  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Robert 
Ratcliffe,  and  William  D'Aubigney,  were  be- 
headed immediately  after  their  condemna- 
tion. The  reft  were  pardoned  together 
with  many  others  clerks  and  laics,  amongft 
whom  were  two  'Dominican  friars,  and  Wil- 
liam, dean  of  St.  Paul's.  This  latter  fort  un- 
derwent an  examination,  but  were  not 
brought  to  a  regular  trial. 

On  the  eve  of  Alh allows  day,  being  the 
10th  year  of  the  King's  reign,  his  fecond 
fon  Henry  was  created  duke  of  York,  and 
with  divers  others  made  a  knight  of 
the  Bath.  On  the  7th  day  of  January,  1496, 
the  King  removed  from  Wejiminjler,  where 
he  had  kept  his  Chrijlrnas,  to  the  tower  of 
London.  He  did  this  as  foon  as  he  knew 
that  Sir  Robert  Clifford  who  was  acquainted 
with  moft  of  Perkins  fecrets  was  come  to 
England :  and  the  tower  was  made  choice  of, 

that 
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that,  in  cafe  Gilford  mould  accnfe  any  of  the 
principal    courtiers,  they    might    be   taken 
into  cuftody,  without  noife,   or  the  ifluing 
of  warrants ;  the    court    and    priion    being 
within  the  cincture  of  one  wall.     A  day  or 
two  after,  Henry  called  a  feleft  council,  and 
admitted  Cnffo-d  to  his  prefence,  who  fal* 
ling  down   at  his  feet  and  humbly  craving 
the    King's   pardon,    it    was    immediately 
granted,  though    he  had   been  fecretly  af- 
fured  of  his  life  before,     Being  now  com- 
manded to  tell  what  he  knew;  he  volunta- 
rily    impeached     Sir    William    Stanley    lord 
chamberlain,  and  many  others. 

Henry  was  thunderftruck  when  this  lord 
was  named,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  news  of 
fome  ftrange  and  fearful  prodigy.    To  hear 
a  man  that  had  done  him  fuch  fignal  fervice, 
as  to  fave  his  life  and  fet  the  crown  upon  his 
head;     a    man    wTho   enjoyed    through    his 
favour    fo     much     wealth     and     honour; 
a  man  fo  nearly    allied   to   him,    his  bro* 
ther  having  married  the  King's  mother;  a 
man  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  hisperfonin 
making  him  his  chamberlain  ;   to  hear  that 
this  man  no  way  difgraced,  no  ways  difcon- 
tented,  no  ways  in  fear,  fhould  prove  falfe 
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to  him  and  become  his  enemy,  was  wonder- 
ful.    Clifford was  de fired  to  re  ie  par- 
ticulars  of  his  accufatioa  again    and  again, 
and  warned  not  to  proceed  too  far  in  a  cafe 
fo  very  improbable.     But  the  King,  finding 
that  he  invariably  perfiffed  in  what  he  had 
before  laid,  offering  to  juflify  it   upon  his 
foul    and   life,  ordered    him    to  withdraw, 
Henry,    after  exprefling  to  his  council  his 
aftonifhment    and    concern   at    Sir   William 
Stanley  s  conduct,  gave  orders  that  he  fhould 
be  confined  to  his  apartment  in  the  fquare 
tower  :  and  the  next   day  he  was  examined 
by  the  lords.     On  his  examination,  he  de- 
nied but  little  of  that  with  which  he  had 
been  charged;  nor  did  he  endeavour  much 
to  excufe  or  extenuate  his  fault ;   fo  that  in 
cautioufly  thinking  to  make  his  offence  lefs, 
by  confeffion,  he  made  it  fufficien:  to  con- 
demn him.     It  was  fuppofed  that  he  trufted 
much  to  his  former  merits,  and  the  intereft 
his  brother  had  with  the  King.     But   this 
was  overweighed  by  divers  things  that  made 
againft  him  in  the  King's  mind  and  difpo- 
fition.     He    boafted    an     over-merit,     this 
Henry   difliked;     he    difliked    alfo    Stanley's 
power,  conceiving  that  he  who  could  let 
1  him 
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him  up,  was  beft  able  to  pull  him  down* 
The  confiderition  of  his  property  alfo  had 
its  weight  with  Henry  ;  Stanley  being  ac- 
counted the  richeft  fubject  in  the  kingdom  : 
there  being  found  in  his  caftle  of  Holt, 
40,000  marks,  in  ready  money,  and  plate, 
befides  jewels,  furniture,  and  live  flock, to  a 
very  great  amount.  His  revenue  in  land  and 
fee  was  3000I.  a  year  old  rent,  a  very  large 
income  in  thofe  days.  But  laftly,  the  na- 
ture of  the  times  made  againft  him,  for  had 
Henry  been  out  of  fear  for  himfelf,  he  pro- 
bably would  have  fpared  his  life;  but  the 
dread  of  a  rebellion  fo  great,  made  him 
work  fure.  Therefore,  after  the  fpace  of 
about  fix  weeks,  in  which  the  King  inter- 
pofed  to  give  Stanley  s  brother  an  opportuni- 
ty to  intercede  for  him,  and  to  fhew  the 
world  how  unwilling  he  was  to  let  him  fuf- 
fer,  he  was  arraigned  of  high  treafon,  con- 
demned, and  prefently  after  beheaded. 

It  is  frill  however  to  this  day  uncertain 
what  the  cafe  was  for  which  Sir  William 
Stanley  (uttered  ;  what  was  the  ground  and 
caufe  of  his  defection  and  alienation  from 
the  Kins:.  His  cafe  was  faid  to  be  this ; 
that  in  converfation  with  Sir  Robert  Clifford, 

he 
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he  hath  faid,  if  he  were  fure  that  that 
young  man  was  King  Edward's  fon,  he 
would  never  bear  arms  againft  him.  Thefe 
words  were  deemed  high  treafon  by  the 
judges  of  that  time.  But  fome  writers  put 
this  matter  out  of  doubt,  faying,  that  Stan- 
ley expreflly  promifed  to  aid  Perkin,  and 
fent  him  money  accordingly. 

As  to  his  motive  for  deferting  the  King ; 
it  is  true,  that  in  Bo/worth  field,  Henry  was 
befet  and  in  a  manner  hemmed  round  by 
King  Richard' s  troops,  and  of  courfe  in  ma- 
nifeft  danger  of  his  life.  At  this  inftant 
Stanley  was  fent  by  his  brother  with  3000 
men  to  refcue  him  ;  which  he  did,  fo  effec- 
tually, that  Richard  was  (lain  upon  the 
place,  and  Stanley  put  the  crown  which  Rich- 
ard  wore,  upon  Henry's  head.  For  which 
fervice  the  King  made  him  great  prefents, 
and  appointed  him  his  counfellor  and  cham- 
berlain, and,  contrary  to  his  nature,  winked 
at  the  great  fpoils  of  Bofiw  or  th- field,  which 
fell  chiefly  to  this  man's  fhare.  Yet  Stanley 
did  not  think  himfelf  fufficiently  rewarded.. 
His  ambition  was  fo  unbounded,  as  led  him 
to  petition  the  King  for  the  earldom  of 
Cbejler,  which  being  an  appendage  to  the 

L  principality 
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principality  of  Wales,  and  belonging  to  the 
King's  fon,  was  refufed  him.  Indeed  the 
King,  finding  his  defires  were  immoderate, 
and  that  the  rewards  he  had  beftowed  upon 
him,  were  but  lightly  regarded,  did  not 
think  fo  well  of  him  as  he  otherwife  would 
have  done ;  but  having  nothing  to  complain 
of,  he  continued  him  in  his  place  till  his 
fall. 

Giles i  lord  £)'  Aubigny,  a  brave,  mode- 
rate and  refpe&able  man,  fucceeded  Stanley, 
as  lord  chamberlain. 

It  was  commonly  reported  at  that  time, 
that  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  who  was  now  become 
the  ftate  informer,  was  from  the  beginning 
an  emiflary  of  King  Henry's  ;  and  that  he  fled 
into  Flanders,  with  his  confent  and  privity. 
But  this  is  not  probable,  becaufe  he  never 
recovered  that  degree  of  confidence  which  he 
had  with  the  King  before  he  left  England ; 
and  chiefly,  becaufe  the  difcovery  he  made 
refpefting  Sir  William  Stanley,  (which  was 
his  great  fervice),  arofe  not  from  any  thing 
he  learned  abroad,  he  being  well  acquainted 
with  it  before  he  went. 

Thefe  executions,  and  efpecially  that  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  was  the  chief 

ftrength 
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ftrength  of  the  party,  difcouraged  Perkln 
and  his  accomplices  much.  They  began  to 
diftruft  each  other  ;  and  indeed  many 
through  fear  deferted  Perkln,  and  came  over 
to  the  King.  Barley,  who  was  joint  com- 
miffioner  with  Clifford,  held  out  one  of  the 
longeft,  yet  made  his  peace  at  laft.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain  having  fuffered,  by  fay- 
ing little  more  in  effect  than  that  the  title 
of  York  was  better  than  the  title  of  Lan- 
c after  1  which  was  the  opinion  of  almoft 
every  man  ;  fo  great  was  the  terror  among!! 
all  the  king's  fervants  and  fubje£ts,  that  no 
man  thought  himfelf  fafe  :  they  were  afraid 
to  talk  with  one  another,  and  a  general  dif- 
fidence took  place  every  where. 

Swarms  and  vollies  of  libels  now  fprung 
forth,  containing  bitter  inveclives  againft 
the  King  and  fome  of  the  council,  for  which 
five  common  people  fuffered  death, 

Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  turned  his  aN 
tention  to  Ireland,  where  he  fent  the  Prior 
of  Lanthony,  as  chancellor  of  that  king- 
dom ;  and,  Sir  Edward  Poynings  with  an 
armed  force,  and  a  martial  and  civil  con> 
million,  containing  a  claufe  that  the  earl 
of  Kildare^    then  deputy  lieutenant,     mould 
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obey  him.     But  the  wild  Irilh  (who  were 
the  principal  offenders)  fled  into  the  woods 
and  bogs  for   flielter,  and  thofe  who  knew 
themfelves  guilty  fled  to  them  ;  fo  that  Sir 
Edward  was  obliged  to  purfue  them  with- 
out any  kind   of  order,  and,   owing  to  the 
mountains  and  their  ftrong  holds,  he  could 
do  little  good  ;  which  he  was  pleafed  to  im- 
pute to  the  aids  the  rebels  clandeftinely  re- 
ceived  from   the    earl    of    Kildare ;    upon 
which  he  caufed  the  Earl  to  be  apprehended 
and  fent  to  England ;  where,  upon  examin- 
ation, he  cleared  himfelf  fo  well  as  to  be  re- 
inftated  in  his   government.     But  Poymngs, 
to   make  amends  for  his  ill-fuccefs  in  his 
martial   fervices,    called  a  parliament,    in 
which    paffed    that    memorable   a&   called 
Poynings's  law,  by  which  all  the  flatutes  of 
England  were  of  force  in  Ireland. 

About  this  time  began  to  be  difcovered 
in  Henry  that  difpofition,  which  afterwards 
encouraged  by  bad  counfellors  and  minifters, 
proved  the  blot  of  his  times  ;  I  mean  the 
method  he  took  of  plundering  his  fubje£ts 
by  forfeitures  upon  penal  laws.  And  the 
people  were  the  more  furprized  at  it,  as  his 
exchequer  was  at  this  time  full ;  for  he  had 
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juft  received  the  peace  money  from  France ; 
the  benevolence  money  from  his  fubjecls, 
and  feveral  accidental  fumsupon  the  confif- 
cations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlains'  property, 
and  that  of  divers  others.  The  firft  remark- 
able cafe  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Sir  William 
Cape/,  alderman  of  London,  who  upon  fun- 
dry  penal  laws,  was  condemned  in  the  fum 
of  2700I.  and  compounded  with  the  King 
for  1600I.  And  yet  after  this,  Empfon 
would  have  fqueezed  him  again,  had  not 
the  King  died  in  the  inftant. 

Henry,  in  order  to  comfort  his  mother 
whom  he  dearly  loved  and  revered,  iaiid  to 
demonftrate  to  the  world,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings againft  Sir  William  Stanley  (which 
were  impofed  upon  him  by  neceffity  of  (late) 
had  not  in  any  degree  diminished  his  affec- 
tion for  his  brother  Thomas,  went  with  a 
fuite  to  Latham,  to  pafs  fome  time  with  his 
Mother  and  the  Earl  ;  and  afterwards  to 
take  a  tour  round  the  country. 

Perhin,  in  the  mean  time,  relying  on  the 
affedions  of  the  people  of  England,  to  the 
Houfe  of  Tori,  determined  to  ere£t  his  Stand- 
ard on  the  coaft  of  Kent,  and  the  King's 
journey  into  the  north  was  fuppofed  to  be  an 
L  3  aft 
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act  of  policy  to  draw  Perkin  upon  the  Englijh 
coaft,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
there  of  tripping  up  his  heels. 

Perkin,  accordingly,  collected  a  ftrong  ar- 
my, compofed  of  different  nations,  but 
chiefly  fuch  whofe  fortunes  were  defperate  : 
many  of  them  being  bankrupts  and  felons 
and  fuch  as  lived  by  rapine.  With  thefe  he 
put  to  fea,  and  arrived  off  the  court  of  Sand- 
wich about  the  month  of  July.  There  he 
call:  anchor,  and  to  prove  the  affections  of  the 
people,  fent  fome  of  his  men  on  fhore, 
boafting  of  the  great  number  of  forces  that 
were  to  follow  him.  The  Kentift  men 
perceiving  that  Perkin  was  not  attended  by 
any  Englijhmen  of  confequence,  and  that 
his  forces  confined  chiefly  of  foreigners, 
and  moft  of  them  of  low  extraction  and 
free-booters,  more  calculated  to  plunder  a 
coaft  than  recover  a  kingdom  ;  applied  to 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  country,  pro- 
feffing  their  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  defir- 
ing  to  be  directed  in  what  manner  they 
could  heft  act  for  his  fervice.  The  gentlemen, 
entering  into  confutation,  directed  that  a 
number  of  foldiers  ihould  iliew  themfelves 
upon   the  coaft  and  make   flgns  t6  Perkin, 

enticing 
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enticing  his  foldiers  to  land,  as  if  they  were 
difpofed  to  join  them;  fome  were  in  other 
places,  ordered  to  make  an  appearance  of 
flight,  in  hopes  of  encouraging  Perkins  par- 
ty to  difembark.  But  Perkin,  who  doubted 
their  fincerity,  from  the  regularity  and  order 
in  which  the  Kentljh  men  appeared,  would 
not  leave  his  (hip,  till  he  law  things  were 
more  fecure.  The  King's  forces,  therefore, 
finding  they  could  allure  no  greater  number 
on  more  than  thofe  who  had  landed  at  firft, 
fell  upon  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  'ere 
they  could  retreat  to  their  (hipping.  In 
this  Ikirmim,  befides  thofe  that  fled  and 
were  {lain,  about  150  were  taken  prifoners, 
who,  by  order  of  the  King,  were  all  hang- 
ed. They  were  brought  to  London  linked 
all  together  with  ropes,  like  a  team  of  horf- 
es  in  a  cart  ;  and  were  executed,  fome  of 
them  at  London,  fome  at  Wapping,  and  the 
reft  at  divers  places  upon  the  fea-coafts  of 
Kent,  Suffix,  and  Norfolk,  as  fea-marks  or 
beacons  to  teach  Perkins  people  to  avoid  the 
coaft.  Henry  being  informed  of  the  landing 
of  thefe  rebels,  was  inclined  to  diicontinue 
his  tour,  but,  hearing  the  next  day  that  they 
were  partly  defeated  and  partly  fled,  he  con- 

L  4  tinued 
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tinned  his  progrefs,  difpatching  Sir  Richard 
Guildford  into  Kent,  commending  the  people 
for  their  fidelity  and  valour;  thanking  them 
publicly  and  privately  rewarding  fuch  as 
had  been  moft  active,  and  moft  inftrumen- 
tal  to  this  defeat. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1497,  was 
held  the  Serjeant's  feafl  at  Ely  place.  The 
King  and  Queen  honoured  this  feafl:  with 
their  prefence.  They  dined  there.  For  Henry 
was  a  prince  that  was  ever  ready  to  do  ho- 
nour to,  and  countenance,  the  profeflbrs  of 
the  law;  for  as  he  governed  his  fubje&s 
by  his  laws,  fohe  governed  his  laws  by  his 
lawyers. 

This  year,  alfo,  the  King  entered  into  a 
league  wTith  Italy,  for  its  defence  againft 
France.  For  King  Charles  had  conquered 
Naples  and  loft  it  again.  He  traverfed  the 
whole  length  of  Italy  without  refiftance  ;  fo 
that  wThat  Pope  Alexander  ufed  to  fay,  was 
true,  that  the  French  came  into  Italy  with 
chalk  in  their  hands  to  mark  out  their  lodg- 
ing, rather  than  with  fwords  to  fight.  He 
likewife  entered  and  took  poffeffion  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  without  ftriking 
a  ftroke.  But  at  the  fame  time,  he  com- 
mitted 
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xnitted  fo  many  errors,  that  all  his  good 
fortune  fell  to  the  ground.  He  did  not  ftu- 
dy  to  gratify  the  barons  of  Naples  of  the 
faction  of  the  Angevines;  but  fcattered  his 
rewards,  according  to  the  mercenary  difpofi- 
tions  of  fome  few  that  were  about  him. 
He  put  all  Italy  upon  their  guard,  by  feizing 
and  holding  of  OJlia,  and  protecting  the 
liberty  of  Pifa,  which  led  men  to  fufpefl: 
that  his  delign  extended  further  than  his 
title  of  Naples.  He  differed  alfo  foon  with 
Ludovico  Sfortia,  who  carried  the  keys  which 
brought  him  in  and  fliut  him  out.  He  omit- 
ted alfo  to  extinguifh  fome  remains  of  the 
war;  and,  laftly,  his  eafy  uninterrupted paf- 
fage  through  Italy,  led  him  to  think  fo  little 
of  the  Italian  arms,  that,  at  his  departure,  he 
left  the  realm  of  Naples  fo  indifferently  pro- 
vided for;  that  not  long  after  his  return,  the 
whole  kingdom  revolted  to  Ferdinand  the 
younger,  and  all  the  French  were  driven  out. 
King  Charles,  however,  threatened  highly, 
and  made  great  preparations  to  enter  Italy  a- 
gain.  At  the  inftance,  therefore,  of  feveral 
of  the  Italian  ftates,  and  efpecially  of  Pope 
Alexander,  a  league  was  concluded  between 
thefaid  Pope  ;  Maximilian,-  King  of  the  Ro- 

mans ; 
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mans\  Henry,  King  of  England ';  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  King  and  Queen  of  Spain ;  Augujlino 
Barbadico,  Duke  of  Venice ;  and  LudovicoSfor- 
ila,  Duke  of  Milan,  for  the  common  defence 
of  their  territories ;  in  which  league,  though 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  not  named  as  a  prin- 
cipal, yet  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  tacitly  included  as  a  fee  of  the  church, 

Cecily,  duchefs  of  Tork,  mother  to  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  died  this  year  at  her  caf- 
tle  of  Berlzamftead,  very  much  advanced  in 
years  ;  and  was  buried  by  her  hufband  at 
Fotheringhanu  She  had  lived  to  fee  three 
princes  of  her  body  crowned  and  four  mur- 
dered. 

This  year,  alfo,  the  King  called  a  parli- 
ament, and  a  ftrange  law  was  made,  rather 
juft  than  legal,  and  more  great  than  provi- 
dent. This  law  ordained  that,  no  perfcn  af- 
iifting,  in  arms  or  other  wife,  the  King  for 
the  time  being,  fhouJd  be  afterwards  im- 
peached or  attainted  either  by  the  courfe  of 
law,  or  by  aft  of  Parliament.  And  if  any 
fuch  a£l  of  attainder  mould  happen  to  be 
made,  it  mould  be  void  and  of  none  effect, 
it  being  confonant  to  reafons  of  ftate  that  the 
fubject  ihould  not  enquire  into  the  juftnefs 

of 
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of  the  King's  title,  or  difpute  ;  and,  it  was 
agreeable  to  confcience,   that  (whatever  the 
fortune  of  the  war  might   be)   the  fubjeft 
mould  not  fuffer  for  his  obedience.     Now 
though    this    law    let  the   people    at    their 
eafe,  that,  however  things  turned  out,  their 
fafety   was   provided  for  ;  yet  it  took  away 
from  Henry's  party  that  tie  and  fpur  of  ne- 
ceffity  which  led  them  either  to  die  or  con- 
quer, as  with  refpeft  to  them  it  was  of  lit- 
tle moment  whether  they  flood  their  ground 
or  ran  away.     The  obligation   of  this  law 
was,  however,  illufory,  as  a  preceding  aft 
of  parliament  cannot  bind  or  deftroy  a  fu* 
ture  one.     There  was  an  inftance  of  this  in 
Henry  the  Eighth's   time. — He,    fearing  he 
might   die  during  the  minority  of  his  fon, 
procured  an  act  to  pafs,  that  no  ftatute  made 
during   the   minority   of  the  King,  mould 
bind   him  or  his   fucceflors,  except   it  was 
confirmed  by  the  King  under  his  great  feal, 
when  at   full  age.     But  the  firft  that  parTed 
in  his  fon  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  was  a 
a  repeal  of  that  former  aft,  though  the  King 
was  at  that   time  a  minor.     Things,  how- 
ever, that  do  not  bind,  may  fatisfy  for  the 
time. 

Another 
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Another  a£t  was  paffed  to  make  the  fums 
which  any  one  had  agreed  to  pay  on  the 
fcore  of  benevolence,  liable  by  courfe  of 
law.  This  not  only  brought  in  the  arrears, 
but  gave  a  countenance  to  the  whole  trans- 
action, it  being  pretended  to  be  paffed  at  the 
defire  of  thdfe  who  were  moft  forward  to 
pay. 

In  this  parliament  alfo  was  made  that 
good  law,  which  gave  the  attaint  upon  a  falfe 
verdid  between  party  and  p-irty,  and  which 
before  was  irremediable.  There  was  ano- 
ther law  made  again  ft  a  branch  of  ingrati- 
tude in  women,  who  having  been  advanced 
by  their  hufbands,  or  their  hufband's  ances- 
tors, fhould  alien  with  a  view  to  defeat  the 
heirs  or  thofe  in  remainder  of  the  lands  to 
which  they  had  been  fo  advanced.  The  re- 
medy wTas  by  giving  power  to  the  next  to 
enter  for  a  forfeiture. 

There  was  alfo  enacted  that  charitable  law 
for  the  admiffion  of  poor  fuitors  in  forma 
pauperis  without  fee  to  counfellor,  attorney, 
or  clerk  ;  and  fome  other  good  laws. 

Henry  all  this  time,  though  he  fat  in  par- 
liament, as  in  full  peace,  and  feemed  to 
imile  at  the  Schemes  of  Perkin,  who  was 

now 
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now  returned  into  Flanders,  yet  he  wifely 
gave  orders  for  a  ftrift  look  out  at  what  he 
was  about.  Perkin  failed  again  into  Ireland; 
but  fince  his  abfence,  the  King's  diligence 
and  Poynings's  commiffion  had  fo  fettled  mat- 
ters there,  that  nothing  was  left  for  Perkin 
but  the  bluftering  affection  of  a  wild  and 
naked  people.  He  was,  therefore,  advifed 
to  apply  for  aid  to  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, who  was  a  young  and  valorous 
prince,  on  good  terms  with  his  people,  and 
ill-affe&ed  to  King  Henry.  At  this  time, 
alfo,  Maximilian  and  Charles  of  France  be- 
gan to  bear  Henry  no  good  will  ;  the  fir  ft 
being  difpleafed  with  his  prohibition  of 
trade  with  Flanders;  the  other  fufpecting 
him  for  entering  into  league  with  the  Itali- 
ans: on  which  account  Perkin  had  not  only 
all  the  aid  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy  could 
give  him  ;  but,  fecret  aid  from  Maximilian 
and  Charles.  Thefe  laft  recommended  him 
to  the  King  of  Scotland. 

Perkin,  therefore  coming  into  Scotland  up- 
on thefe  hopes,  with  a  well  appointed  fuite, 
was,  by  the  King  of  Scot**  very  honourably 
received,  and,  foon  after  his  arrival,  admit- 
ted to  his  prefence  with  great  ceremony  ;  for 
I  the 
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the  King  received  him  in  his  chair  of  ftate, 
attended  by  numbers  of  his  nobility.  Per- 
kin,  well  attended,  as  well  with  thofe  whom 
the  King  had  fent  to  introduce  him  as  all 
his  train,  entered  the  room  where  the  King 
was,  and,  approaching  him  with  a  bow, 
embraced  him  ;  then,  retiring  a  few  paces 
back,  thus  addrefied  him. 

High  and  Mighty  King, 
"  Your  Grace,  and  thefe,  your  nobles, 
here  prefent,  be  pleafed  to  liften  to  the  tra- 
gic fate  of  a  young  man,  by  right  entitled  to 
weigh  a  fceptre,  but  toffed  by  fortune  from 
mifery  to  mifery,  and  place  to  place.  Be- 
hold here  before  you,  the  fpeftacle  of  a 
Plantagenet,  who  hath  been  carried  from  the 
nurfery  to  a  fanftuary,  from  the  fanctuary 
to  a  prifon,  from  a  prifon  to  the  hand  of  a 
barbarous  aflaffin,  and  from  that  hand,  to 
a  wide  wildernefs,  for  fuch  the  world  hath 
been  to  him  ;  fo  that  he  who  is  born  heir  to 
a  great  kingdom,  hath  not  ground  on  which 
to  fet  his  foot,  except  where  he  now  ftands 
by  your  princely  favour.  Edward  the 
Fourth,  late  King  of  England,  (as  your 
Grace  muft  have  heard)  left  his  fons,  Ed- 
ward 
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weirdy  and  Richard,  duke  of  Tori,  both  very 
young,  Edward  the  eldeft  fucceeded  his  fa- 
ther in  the  crown,  by  the  name  of  Edward 
the  Fifth,  but  Richard,  duke  of  Glocefter, 
his  unnatural  uncle,  arbitrarily  thirfting 
for  the  kingdom,  fought  their  blood,  in  or- 
der to  fecure  that  kingdom  to  himfelf }  for 
this  purpofe  he  employed  a  confident  to 
murther  both  the  Kingr  and  his  brother. 
The  man,  however,  who  was  employed  to 
execute  the  horrid  deed,  having  cruelly  (lain 
King  Edward,  the  eldeft  of  the  two,  was 
partly  induced  by  remorfe,  and  partly 
on  fome  other  account,  to  fave .Richard  his 
brother,  reporting  to  the  tyrant  that  he  had 
deftroyed  them  both.  This  report  was  be- 
lieved, and  generally  fpread  abroad,  fo  that 
the  world  have  fuppofed  that  both  King 
Edward's  fons  were  barbarouily  made  away 
with.  But  Almighty  God,  that  flopped 
the  mouth  of  the  lion,  and  faved  little  Joajh 
from  the  tyrrany  of  Athaliah,  when  me  mai- 
facred  the  King's  children,  and  did  fave 
Ifaac,  when  Abraham's  hand  was  ftretched 
to  facrifice  him,  preferved  the  fecond  bro- 
ther. I  am  that  fecond  brother,  the  very 
Richard,    duke  of  Tork,     now    the  lawful 

furviving 
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furviving  heir  male  to  the  moft  noble  Ed* 
ward  the  Fourth  my  father,  late  King  of 
England.  As  to  the  manner  of  my  efcape, 
it  is  not  proper  to  fpeak  thus  publicly  of 
it,  as  it  may  afFe£t  fomewho  are  living, 
and  the  memory  of  fome  who  are  dead. 
Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  I  had  then  a  mo- 
ther living, — a  queen,  one  that  expedted 
daily  an  order  from  the  tyrant  for  the  mur- 
dering of  her  children.  Thus  efcaping  by 
God's  mercy  out  of  London,  in  my  infancy, 
I  was  fecretly  conveyed  acrofs  the  feas, 
where,  after  a  time,  the  perfon  who  had 
the  care  of  me  (from  what  motives  God 
only  knoweth)  fuddenly  forfook  me.  Hence 
was  I  led  to  wander  about,  feeking  my 
bread  by  my  labour.  Diftradted  between 
feveralpaffions,  the  fear  of  being  known,  left 
the  tyrant  fliould  feek  my  life  afrefh,  and 
the  mortification  of  living  in  the  fervile 
manner  I  did  ;  I  determined,  however,  to 
wait  the  tyrant's  death,  and  then  to  put 
myfelf  under  my  filter's  protection,  who 
was  next  heir  to  the  crown.  During  this 
time  it  came  to  pafs,  that  one  Henry  Tudor, 
fon   to  Edmund  Tudor,    earl  of  Richmond, 

entered 
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entered  England  from  France,  and  by  artful 
means  obtained  that  crown  which  belongs 
to  me .  This  Henry,  my  extreme  and  mortal 
enemy,  foon  as  he  had  any  knowledge  of 
my  being  alive,  deviled  every  means  in  his 
power  to  procure  my  deft  ruction  ;  for  he 
hath  not  only  given  out  that  I  am  an  im- 
poftor,  giving  me  nick-names,  and  abufing 
the  world ;  but  to  prevent  my  entering 
England,  hath  offered  large  fums  of  money, 
to  corrupt  the  princes  and  their  minifhrs 
with  whom  I  have  been  retained ;  ufed  every 
means  to  prevail  on  my  fervants  to  mur- 
der or  poifon  me,  and  induced  Sir  Robert 
Clifford  and  others,  who  had  efpoufed  my 
caufe,  to  abandon  and  forfake  me  ;  fo  that 
it  is  but  reafon  to  fay,  he  did  not  think  me 
an  impoftor,  having  taken  fuch  pains  to 
get  rid  of  me.  The  truth,  however,  of 
my  cafe  being  fo  clear  and  manifeft,  moved 
the  moll  chriftian  King  Charles %  and  the 
Lady  duchefs  dowager  of  Burgundy,  my 
dear  aunt,  not  only  to  acknowledge  but 
affectionately  affift  me.  But  it  feems  above 
all  that  God,  in  order  to  unite  the  two  king- 
doms  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  ftridteft 

M  amity 
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amity,  hath  referved  the  placing  me  on  the 
imperial  throne  of  England,  to  the  arms  and 
fuccours  of  your  Grace.  Nor  indeed  is  it  the 
firft  time  that  a  king  of  Scotland  has  fup- 
portedthofe  who  were  deprived  of  the  Eng/i/Jj 
crown.  Your  Grace  having  therefore  given 
convincing  proofs  that  you  are  in  no  re- 
fpeft  inferior  in  noble  qualities  to  your  royal 
anceftors,  I,  as  a  diftreffed  prince,  was  in- 
duced to  throw  myfelf  under  your  royal 
protection,  craving  your  affiftance  to  recover 
my  throne,  and  promifing  faithfully  to  con- 
duct myfelf  towards  your  Grace  as  your  na- 
tural brother,  and  will,  on  the  recovery  of 
my  inheritance,  gratefully  make  you  all 
the  returns  in  my  power." 

After  Perkin  had  thus  declared  himfelf, 
King  James  anfwered  in  a  princely  manner, 
that  whoe'er  he  was,  he  fliould  have  no 
caufe  to  repent  throwing  himfelf  under  his 
protection.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
many  to  perfuade  the  King  that  Perkin  was 
an  impoftor  ;  but,  whether  being  taken  with 
his  manner,  or  from  the  recommendation 
of  the  neighbouring  princes,  or  defirous  of 
waging  war  with  Henry ^  he  entertained  him 

as- 
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&s  becoming  the  rank  of  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  to  confirm 
his  opinion  of  Perkins  ftory,  consented  to 
his  marrying  his  kinfwoman,  Lady  Cathe- 
rine Gordon,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Himily^ 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  virtue. 

Soon  after  this,  the  King  of  Scots  in  per- 
fon,  attended  by  Pefkin,  entered  Northum* 
berland  with  a  great  army.  And  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation,  in  the  name  of  Rich* 
ardi  duke  of  fork*  was  immediately  pub* 
limed*. 

"  It  hath  pleafed  God,  who  putteth 
down  the  mighty  from  their  feat,  exalteth 
the  humble,  and  fuffereth  not  the  hopes  of 
the  juft  to  perifli  in  the  end,  to  give  us 
means,  at  length,  to  {hew  ourfelves  armed 
unto  our  lieges  and  people  of  England,  But 
far  be  it  from  us  to  intend  their  hurt  or 
damage,  or  to  make  war  upon  them,  other- 
wife  than  to  deliver  ourfelf  and  them  from 
tyranny  and  oppreffion.  For  our  mortal 
enemy,  Henry  Tudor,  a  falfe  ufurper  of  the 
Crown  of  England,  (which  to  us  by  natural 

*  This  proclamation  is  in  the  Cotton  Library. 

M  2  and 
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and  lineal  right  appertaineth)  knowing  in 
his  own  heart   our    undoubted    right,  (we 
being    the    very  Richard,    duke    of     Torkf 
younger  fon,  and  now   furviving  heir  male 
of  the   noble    and  vi&orious  Edward,  the 
Fourth,  late  King  of  England)  hath  not  only 
deprived  us  of  our  kingdom,  but   likewife 
by  all  foul  and  wicked  means  fought  to  be- 
tray us,   and   bereave  us  of  our  life.     Yet 
if  his   tyranny   only  extended  itfelf  to  our 
perfon,  although  our  royal  blood  teacheth 
us   to  be   fenfible  of  injuries,  it  mould  be 
lefs    to    our   grief.      But  this  Tudor,   who 
boafteth  himfelf  to  have  overthrown  a  ty- 
rant, hath,  ever  fince  his  firft  entrance  into 
his  ufurped  reign,  put  little  in  practice,  but 
tyranny,  and  the  feats  thereof." 

"  For  King  Richard,  our  unnatural  uncle, 
although  defire  of  rule  did  blind  him,  yet 
in  his  other  actions  (like  a  true  Plantagenet) 
was  noble,  and  loved  the  honour  of  the 
realm,  and  the  contentment  and  comfort  of 
his  nobles  and  people.  But  this  our  mortal 
enemy  (agreeable  to  the  meannefs  of  his 
birth)  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  honour 
of  this  nation  ;  felling  our  beft  confederates 

for 
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for  money,  and  making  merchandize  of  the 
blood,  eftates,  and  fortunes  of  our  peers 
and  fubjefts,  by  feigned  wars  and  difhonour- 
able  peace,  only  to  enrich  his  coffers.  Nor 
unlike  hath  been  his  hateful  mifgovern- 
ment,  and  evil  deportment  at  home.  Firft, 
he  hath  (to  fortify  his  falfe  quarrel)  caufed 
divers  nobles  of  his  own  realm  (whom  he 
held  fufpeft,  and  ftood  in  dread  of)  to  be 
cruelly  murdered,  as  our  coufin  Sir  William 
Stanley,  lord  chamberlain;  Sit  Simon  Mount- 
fort,  Sir  Robert  Ratcliffe,  William  D'Aubigny, 
Humphrey  Stafford,  and  many  others  ;  befides 
fuch  as  have  dearly  bought  their  lives  with 
intolerable  ranfoms  :  fome  of  which  nobles 
are  now  in  the  fandtuary.  Alfo,  he  hath 
Jong  kept,  and  yet  keepeth  in  prifon,  our 
right  entirely  well-beloved  coufin,  Edward, 
fon  and  heir  to  our  uncle,  duke  of  Clarence, 
and  others  ;  withholding  from  them  their 
rightful  inheritance,  to  the  intent  they 
fhould  never  be  of  might  and  power,  to  aid 
and  aftift  us  at  our  need,  after  the  duty  of 
their  legiance.  He  alfo  married  by  com- 
pulfion,  certain  of  our  lifters,  and  alfo  the 
lifters  of  our  laid  coufin,  the  earl  of  War- 

M  3  wick, 
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wick,  and  divers  other  ladies  of  the  royal 
blood,  unto  certain  of  his  kinfmen  and 
friends,  of  Ample  and  low  degree,  and  put- 
ting apart  all  well  difpoied  nobles,  he  hath 
Hone  in  power  and  truft  about  his  perlon 
but  bifhop  Fox,  Smith,  Bray,  Level,  Oliver 
'King,  David  O^en,  Rifeley,  Turbervile,  Tiler ; 
Ckohnley,  Empfon,  James  Hobart,  John  Cut, 
Garth,  Henry  Wyat,  and  fuch  other  caitiffs 
and  villains  of  birth,  which  by  fubtile  inven- 
tions, and  pilling  of  the  people,  have  been 
the  principal  founders,  occafioners,  and  coun- 
fellors  oi  the  mifruleand  mifchief  now  reign- 
ing in  England.*' 

"  We,  remembering  thefe  premifes,  with 
the  great  and  execrable  offences  daily  com- 
mitted, and  done  by  oyr  aforeiaid  great 
enemy  and  his  adherents,  in  treating  the 
liberties  and  franchifes  of  our  mother,  the 
holy  church,  upon  pretences  of  wicked  and 
heath enifh  policy,  to  the  high  difpleafure 
of  Almighty  God;  befides  the  manifold 
treafons,  abominable  murders,  man -{laugh- 
ters, robberies,  extortions,  the  daily  pilling 
of  the  people  by  difmes,  taxes,  tallages, 
benevolences,  and  other   unlawful    impoii- 
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tions  and  grievous    exa&ions,  with   many- 
other  heinous  effecls,   to  the  likely  deft  ruc- 
tion  and  defolation   of  the   whole   realm  : 
(hall  by  God's  grace,  and  the  help  and  af- 
fiftance  of  the   great   lords   of   our  blood, 
with  the  counfel  of  other  faid  perfons,  fee, 
that  the  commodities  of  our  realm  be  em- 
ployed to  the  moft  advantage  of  the  fame  ; 
the    intercourfe    of    merchandize    betwixt 
realm  and  realm,  to  be  miniftered  and  hand- 
led as    fhall  be  moft   to  the   common  weal 
and  profperity  of  our  fubjedts  ;  and  all  fuch 
difmes,  taxes,   tallages,   benevolences,  un- 
lawful impofitions,  and  grievous  exactions, 
as   be  above  rehearfed,  to  be  foredone  and 
laid  apart,  and  never  from  henceforth  to  be 
called  upon,  but  in  fuch  cafes  as  our  noble 
progenitors,  Kings  of  England,  have  of  old 
time  been  accuftomed,  to  have  the  aid,  fuc- 
cour,  and  help  of  their  fubjecls  and  true  liege- 
men." 

"  And  farther,  we  do  out  of  our  grace 
and  clemency,  hereby  as  well  publifh  and 
promife  to  all  our  fubjecls,  remiffion  and  free 
pardon  of  all  by-paft  offences  whatfoever, 
againft  our  perfon   and  eftate,  in  adhering 
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to  our  faid  efiemy,by  whom  (we  know  well) 
they  have  been  mifled,  if  they  fhall,  within 
time  convenient,  fubmit  themfelves  unto  us. 
And  for  fuch  as  fhall  come  with    the   fore- 
moil:  to  aflifl:  our  righteous  quarrel,  we  fhall 
make  fo  far   partakers   of  our  princely  fa- 
vour and  bounty,  as  fhall  be  highly  for  the 
comfort  of  them  and   theirs,  both    during 
their  life,  and  after  their   death.     As  alfo, 
we  fhall  by  all  means  which  God  fhall  put 
into  our  hands,   demean  ourfelves  to  give 
royal  contentment  to  all  degrees  and  eftates 
of  our  people,  maintaining  the  liberties  of 
holy  church  in  their  entire,  preferving  the 
honours,   privileges,  and  the  pre-eminences 
of  our  nobles,  from  contempt  or  difparage- 
ment,  according   to    the  dignity    of   their 
blood.     We  fhall  alfo   unyoke  our   people 
from  all  heavy  burdens  and  endurances,  and 
confirm  our  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  in 
their  charters  and  freedoms,  with  enlarge- 
ment where  it  fhall  be  deferved  ;  and  in  all 
points  give  our  fubjecls  caufe  to  think,  that 
the  bleffed  and    debonnair    government   of 
our  noMe  father,  King  Edward  (in  his  laft 
times)  is  in  us  revived." 

"  And 
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■I  And  forafmuch  as  the  putting  to 
death,  or  taking  alive  of  our  faid  mortal 
enemy,  may  be  a  mean  to  flay  much  effu* 
lion  of  blood,  which  otherwife  may  enfue, 
if  by  compulfion  or  fair  promifes,  he  (hall 
draw  after  him  any  number  of  our  fub- 
jeds  to  refift  us,  which  we  defire  to  avoid; 
(though  we  are  certainly  informed,  that 
our  laid  enemy  is  purpofed  and  prepared  to 
fly  the  land,  having  already  made  over  great 
mafles  of  the  treafure  of  our  crown,  the 
better  to  fupport  him  in  foreign  parts)  we 
do  hereby  declare,  that  whoever  fhall  take 
or  diftrefs  our  faid  enemy,  (though  the 
party  be  of  never  fo  mean  a  condition)  he 
fhall  be  by  us  rewarded  with  a  thoufand 
pounds  in  money,  forthwith  to  be  laid  down 
to  him,  and  a  hundred  marks  by  the  year 
of  inheritance  ;  befides  that  he  may  other- 
wife  merit,  both  toward  God  and  all  good 
people,  for  the  definition  of  fuch  a  tyrant." 

"  Laflly,  we  do  all  men  to  wit,  and  here- 
in we  take  alio  God  to  witnefs,  that  whereas 
God  hath  moved  the  heart  of  our  dearefl 
coufin,  the  King  of  Scotland,  to  aid  and 
affifl  us  in  perfon  in   this    our   righteous 
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quarrel  ;  it  is  altogether  without  any  pad 
or  promife,  or  fo  much  as  demand  of  any- 
thing that  may  prejudice  our  crown  or  fub- 
jecls  ;  but  contrariwife,  With  promife  on 
our  faid  Cou fin's  part,  that  whenfoever  he 
fhall  find  us  in  fufficient  ftrength  to  get  the 
upper  hand  of  our  enemy  (which  we  hope 
will  be  very  fuddenlv)  he  will  forthwith 
peaceably  return  into  his  own  kingdom  ; 
contenting  himfelf  only  with  the  glory  of 
fo  honourable  an  enterprife,  and  our  true 
and  faithful  love  and  amity,  which  we 
fhall  ever  (by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God) 
fo  order,  as  fhall  be  to  the  great  comfort  of 
both  kingdoms." 

This  proclamation  was  not  very  wrell  re- 
ceived by  the  people,  nor  was  he  the  more 
welcome  for  bringing  the  King  of  Sects  with 
him;  who,  not  finding  him  joined  bv  any 
•perfon  of  confequence,  nor  feeing  the  peo- 
ple rife  any  where  in  his  favour,  employed 
his  army  in  laying  wade  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumbcrland,  which  he  deftroyed  by  fire  and 
fword.  Intelligence  being  brought  him 
that  forces  were  on  the  march  againft  him, 
and  unwilling  his  men  fhould  be  found  laden 

with 
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with  fpoils,  he  returned  into  Scotland.  It  is 
faid  that  Perk/'n,  in  a  prince'y  manner,  re- 
monstrated with  the  King  of  Scots  on  his  lay- 
ing wafte  the  country,  and  begged  he  would 
defift,  and  not  carry  on  the  war  in  that 
way;  for  that  no  crown  was  fo  valuable  to 
him,  as  to  make  him  purchaie  it  with  the 
blood  and  ruin  of  his  country.  The  King 
replied,  half  in  jeft  and  half  in  earned:,  that 
he  doubted  whether  the  country  he  was  fo 
Careful  to  fave  belonged  to  him  ;  and  that 
he  was  not  ambitious  of  being  a  good  Stew - 
ard  for  his  enemy,  by  faying  the  country 
to  his  ufe. 

By  this  time,  being  the  eleventh  year  of 
Henrys  reign,  the  interruption  of  the  trade 
between  the  EngliJIj  and  the  Flemjb  began  to 
be  very  much  felt,  fo  that  both  nations  ufed 
every  means  to  perfuade  their  fovereigns  to 
open  the  intercourfe  again,  and  in  this  the 
times  favoured  them.  For  the  Archduke 
and  his  council  began  to  fee  that  Perkin 
would  not  be  able  to  do  any  thing ;  and  Henr\\ 
from  the  late  attempts  in  Kent  and  North- 
umberland,  held  him  in  fo  little  dread,  as 
not  even  to  adviie  with  his  council  on  the 

fubject. 
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fubjech  He  was  moll:  concerned  at  the 
ftagnation  of  trade,  which  threatened  him 
with  empty  coffers.  However,  he  waited 
till  he  was  applied  to.  Commiffioners  met  at 
London  to  treat.  On  the  King's  part  were 
bifhop  Fox,  lord  privy  feal ;  vifcount  IVells; 
Kendal,  prior  of  Saint  Johns  ;  Warham, 
matter  of  the  Rolls  ;  Urfwick  and  Rtfeley  : 
on  the  part  of  the  Arch-duke  were  admiral 
lord  Bevers;  lord  Verunfel,  prefident  of  Flan- 
ders, and  others.  Thele  concluded-a  perfect 
treaty  both  of  amity  and  intercourfe,  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Arch-duke  ;  and  is 
that  treat',  which,  the  Flemings  at  this 
day  c  11  ihtercurfus  magnus,  becaufe  it  was 
more  complete  than  the  preceeding  treaties 
of  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  King ;  but 
chiefly  to  diftinguim  it  from  the  treaty  that 
followed  in  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  which  they  call  intercurfus  malus. 
In  this  treaty  was  an  exprefs  article  againft 
the  reception  of  the  rebels,  of  either  prince, 
by  the  other,  purporting,  that  if  any  fuch 
rebel,  mould  be  demanded  by  the  prince  he 
oppofed,  of  the  prince  in  alliance,  that  fuch 
prince  mould  immediately  command  the 
rebel,  by  proclamation,  to  quit  his  country 

in 
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in  fifteen  days,  on  pain  of  {landing  profcrib- 
cd,  and  out  of  prote&ion.  Perkin,  how- 
ever, was  not  named,  nor,  perhaps  attended 
to,  being  no  rebel.  But  his  wings  were 
thus  clipped  of  his  Engllfh  adherents  ;  and  it 
was  expreflly  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  that 
this  claufe  mould  extend  to  the  territories 
of  the  duchefs  dowager  of  Burgundy.  The 
intercourfe  thus  reftored — the  Englijli  mer- 
chants returned  to  their  manfion  at  Ant- 
werp ^  where  they  were  received  with  pro- 
ceffion  and  joy. 

The  winter  following,  Henry  called  again 
his  Parliament,  to   whom,  in   exaggerated 
terms,  he    complained    of  the   malice   and 
predatory  war  of  the  King  of  Scotland;  that 
he,  being  in  amity  with   him  and  no  ways 
provoked,  mould  aft  as   he  had  done,  and 
that  when  he   perceived   it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  do  him  (Henry)  any  hurt,  he  mould 
turn  his  arms  upon  a  naked  and  defencelefs 
people,  to  plunder  only  and  lay  wafte,  con- 
trary to   the  laws  both  of  war  and  peace, 
and   declaring   that   he  could  neither  with 
honour,  nor  with  the  fafety  of  his  people, 
to  whom   he   owed  protection,  differ   fuch 
wrongs  to   pafs   unreversed.     The  parlia- 
ment 
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ment  underftood  him  well,  and  granted  hirn 
a  fubfidy  limited  to    120,000/.   befides    two 
fifteenths.     In  this  Parliament  there    were 
no  lawrs  paffed  of  any  confequence,  except 
one  at  the  fuit  of  the  merchant-adventurers 
of  England,    again  ft   thofe    of   London ,    for 
monopolizing  and  exacting  upon  the  trade* 
No  fooner  began  the  fubfidy  to  be  levied 
in  Cornwall,  but  the  people  there  began  to 
murmur.      Indeed    it   was    always  Henry's 
misfortune  to  be    obliged  to   fight    for  his 
money.      The    Corni/b   men    were  a    ftout 
hardy  race  of  people,  and  from  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  live  much  under  ground  in  the  tin- 
mines,  were  capable  of  going  through  any 
difficulties.     They  conceived   it    hard,  that 
for  a  little   inroad   made  by  the  Scots,    they 
fhould  be   called  upon   to   pay    taxes   they 
could  not  afford,  and,  therefore,  determined, 
as  they  earned  their  money  by  the  fweat  of 
their  brows,  no  man   fhould   take   it    from 
them.     The  people  once   difpoied   to    rife, 
never  wTant   ring-leaders  :   two  flood   forth 
upon  this  occafion,  Michael  Jofeph^  a  black  - 
fmith  or  farrier  of  Bodmin,  a  vain   talkative 
fellow  ;  and  one  Thomas  Flammock,  a    law- 
yer, who  perfuaded  the  people  that  he  could 
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rebel,  and  oppofe  this  tax  without  even 
breaking  the  peace.  He  made  the  people 
believe,  that  no  fubfidies  could  be  granted 
nor  levied  for  any  wars  in  Scotland.  The 
law  having  provided  other  refources  on 
fuch  occafions;  efpecially  when  fuch  wars 
were  entered  into,  merely  to  plunder  and 
pillage  the  country.  That  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  Eriglijbman,  to  oppofe  fuch  en- 
croachments ;  yet,  he  was  not  for  violent 
proceedings,  but  recommended  them  to  pe- 
tition the  King  warmly  againft  the  mea- 
fure,  and  to  requeft  him  to  punim  thofe 
who  advifed  him  to  it.  They  alluded  to 
arch-bifhop  Morton,  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray^ 
whom,  the  King,  in  this  buiinefs,  made 
the  ofteniible  men. 

Thefe  two,  Flammock,  and  the  black- 
fmith,  offered  to  lead  the  Cornijlj  men,  till 
other  leaders  could  be  found  ;  declaring  they 
were  ready  to  ftand  forth  in  every  danger, 
and  facrifice  their  lives*  in  the  cauie,  not 
doubting,  but  in  a  very  little  time,  other 
counties  would  rife  and  join  them  ;  for  that 
the  opponYion  was  a  iuft  one,  and  tended 
ultimately  to  the  fervice  of  the  King.  By 
fuch  inftigations,  the  peopfe\vere 
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themfelves  in  the  beft  manner  they  could, 
with  bows,  arrows  and  bills,  and  other 
country  weapons,  and  marched  out  of  Corn* 
wall,  through  Devon/hire,  to  Taunton,  in 
Somerfetfijlre,  with  thefe  men  at  their  head  ; 
but  without  doing  any  mifchief  as  they  paf- 
fed  along.  At  Taunton,  in  their  rage,  they 
killed  an  officious  commiffioner  for  the  fub- 
fidy,  whom  they  called  the  provoft  of  Perin. 
Thence  they  marched  to  Welh,  where  lord 
Audley  (who  before  had  been  applied  to)  a 
nobleman  of  an  ancient  family,  popular,  but 
turbulent,  joined  them  and  was  accepted 
with  great  fhouts  of  joy,  as  their  general. 
Lord  Audley  led  them  on  from  Wells,  to  Sa- 
lijbury,  and  from  Salljbury,  to  Winchejler. 
Thence  the  foolifh  people,  who  in  effecT:  led 
their  leaders,  determined  to  march  into 
Kent,  from  an  opinion  that  the  Kentift  men 
would  join  them,  though  that  county  had 
but  lately  (hewn  their  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  the  King.  'Thefe  infatuated  peo-< 
pie,  however,  had  heard  Flammock  fay,  that 
Kent  was  never  conquered,  and  that  they 
were  the  freeft  people  in  England,  and  under 
this  idea,  as  they  conceived  their  caufe  to 
be    the    caufe    of    liberty,     they  expected 
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great  matters  from  them.  But  when  they 
came  into  Kent,  they  found  the  coun- 
try fo  well  fettled,  by  the  King's  late 
kind  uiage  of  them,  and  by  the  credit  and 
power  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  lord  Abergavenny -, 
and  lord  Cobham  ;  that  neither  gentlemen, 
nor  yeomen  came  in  to  their  aid.  At  fhis, 
many  of  the  Cornijb  men  were  difcouraged 
and  left  the  army  fecretly,  but  the  fturdief 
flood  their  ground,  and  finding  thev  had 
marched  from  weft  to  eaft,  without  inter- 
ruption, acquired  frefli  refolution  ;  they 
therefore  purfued  their  way,  and  encamped 
upon  Blackheath,  between  Greenwich  and 
Eltham,  threatening  either  to  give  the  King 
battle  or  take  pofieiTion  of  London* 

To  return,  Henry,  when  fir  ft  he  heard 
of  this  commotion  in  Cornwall,  was  more 
troubled  for  the  concurrence  of  other 
dangers  that  hung  over  him,  than  for  the 
caufe  of  the  infurreclion  :  for  he  dreaded 
left  a  Scotch  war,  a  Cormjh  rebellion,  and 
Perkins  confpiracies  mould  take  place  all  at 
once  :  he  was  not,  however,  ill-provided  ; 
for  as  foon  as  the  parliament  broke  up,  the 
King  raifed  a  powerful  army  to  oppofe 
Scots.     King  James  indeed  had  auuj 
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preparations  for  a  new  attack  in  England', 
but  Henry *s  forces  were  ready  to  march  un- 
der the  command  of  D1 Aubigney,  lord  cham- 
berlain. As  foon,  however,  as  Henry  un- 
derftood  the  Cormjh  men  were  up  in  arms, 
he  flopped  the  march  of  thefe  forces,  dif- 
patching  the  earl  of  Surry  with  a  detach- 
ment into  the  north,  for  the  defence  of  thofe 
parts,  in  cafe  the  Scots  fliould  ftir.  His 
conduct  towards  the  rebels  was  different 
now,  to  what  it  ufed  to  be  in  fimilar  fi-4 
tuations.  He  was  once  eager  to  be  at  them  ; 
but  as  he  found  they  did  not  plunder  the 
country  through  which  they  paffed,  that 
their  forces  neither  hicreafed  nor  gain- 
ed ftrengrth,  and  that  as  the  farther  diftant 
they  were  from  their  own  country,  the  lels 
fuccour  they  were  likely  to  receive,  and  the 
lefs  probability  there  was  of  their  retreating, 
as  alio  the  more  harrafled  and  fatigued  they 
would  be  ;  he  fuffered  them  to  proceed,  till 
they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  London^ 
Having  now  a  very  powerful  army  about 
him,  he  divided  them  into  three  parts.  The 
firft  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Oxford^ 
affifted  by  the  earls  of  EJfex  and  Suffolk* 
Thefe  noblemen  were  appointed  with  fede- 
ral 
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ral  battalions  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  fome  ar- 
tillery, to  furround  the  camp  below  the  hill, 
and  befet  every  part,  except  that  which  lay 
towards  London  :  the  fecond  divifion  (which 
Were  thofe  that  were  to  be  moft  in  action, 
and  on  which  he  moil  relied  for  the  fortune 
of  the  day)  he  gave  the  command  of,  to  the 
lord  chamberlain,  who  was  to  make  his  at- 
tack in  front,  on  that  fide  towards  London  ; 
the  third  he  retained  about  himfelf,  to  be 
ready  as  a  corps  de  referve,  and  to  fecure  the 
city.  For  this  purpofe,  he  encamped  hi 
perfon,  in  St.  George }s-fie!ds ;  placing  him- 
felf between  the  city  and  the  rebels.  The 
city  of  London,  on  the  rebels  encamping  at 
Black-heath,  was  at  firft  in  great  fear  and  con- 
fufion,  running  to  and  fro,  dreading  that,  if 
they  ever  entered  it,  they  would  proceed  to 
plunder.  But  Tatt,  the  lord-mayor,  and 
Shaw  and  Haddon,  the  two  iTieriffs,  a£ted 
their  parts  well,  in  arming  and  regulating  the 
people;  and  the  King  feiit  them  fome  of- 
ficers of  experience,  to  affift  them.  But 
when  they  learned  the  infurgents  mud:  be 
victors  in  three  engagements  before  they 
Could  approach  the  city,  and  that  the  King 
had  interpofed  his  own  perfon,  between 
N  %  ret 
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rebels  and  them,  and  that  the  plan  was  to 
hem  them  in,  having  no  doubt  of  over- 
coming them  ;  they  loft  all  fear,  and  gre\v 
quiet  and  compofed.  Indeed,  they  placed 
great  confidence  in  the  three  commanders, 
Oxford^  Effex%  and  D'Aubigney.  Jafper,  duke 
of  Bedford^  whom  the  King  ufed  to  employ, 
was  then  ill,  and  died  foon  after. 

On  Saturday ',  June  nd.  1497,  t^e  battle 
was  fought.  The  King  had  given  out,  in 
order  to  deceive  and  confufe  the  rebels,  that 
he  meant  to  attack  them  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing ;  he,  therefore,  took  them  by  fur- 
prize.  The  Lords  who  were  appointed  to 
encircle  the  hill,  did  it  eftecKially  fome 
days  before.  In  the  afternoon,  therefore, 
towards  the  decline  of  the  day,  to  keep  up 
the  opinion  that  the  attack  would  not  then 
be  made,  the  lord  Tf  Aubigney  marched  on 
towards  them,  firft  beating  fome  of  their 
troops  from  Deptford  bridge,  where  they 
made  no  fmall  refiftance.  However,  their 
numbers  being  fmall,  they  were  foon 
driven  back,  and  fled  up  the  hill  to  their 
main  army. — The  Earl  followed  them,  and 
as  there  were  no  forces  placed  upon  the 
firft  high  ground,  to  fecond  the  troops  be- 
low. 
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low,  that  kept  the  bridge ;  but  the  whole 
body  of  their  forces  being  far  within  the 
heath,  the  Earl  mounted  the  hill  and  re- 
covered the  plain  without  refiftance.  Lord 
If  Aubi gney  charged  them  with  fuch  fury 
that  he  had  near  failed  in  his  defign,  and 
loft  the  fuccefs  of  the  day  ;  for,  by  a  rafh 
impetuofity,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  but 
immediately  refcued  and  delivered.  The 
rebels  maintained  the  fight  for  a  fmall 
time,  and  fhewed  no  want  of  courage,  but 
being  ill-armed,  and  ill-commanded,  with- 
out horfe,  and  without  artillery,  they  were 
without  much  difficulty  cut  to  pieces  and 
put  to  flight.  Their  three  leaders,  lord 
Aud/ey,  the  Blaclfmiih,  and  Flammock,  men 
not  very  courageous,  fuffered  themfelves  to 
be  taken  alive.  On  the  part  of  the  rebels, 
whofe  numbers  it  is  faid  amounted  to 
16,000,  about  2000  were  flain  ;  the  reft 
were  all  made  prifoners,  the  hill  being  en- 
compaffed  with  the  King's  forces.  Of  the 
royalifts  about  300  were  killed,  moft  of 
them  fhot  with  arrows,  the  length  of  a 
taylor's  yard  : — fuch  powerful  bowmen 
were  the  Cormjh  men  in  thofe  days. 

N  q  The 
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The  victory  thus  obtained,  the  King 
created  divers  Knight-bannerets,  as  well 
on  Black-heath  as  in  St.  George's  Fields. 
The  property  of  the  prifoners  he  gave  to 
their  captors,  to  take  them"  either  in  kind 
or  compound  for  them.  Lord  Audley  was 
led  from  Newgate  to  Tower -Hill,  in  a  paper 
coat,  painted  with  his  own  arms ;  the  arms 
reverfed,  the  coat  torn,  and  then  beheaded. 
Flammock  and  the  Blackfmith  were  hanged 
drawn  and  quartered  at  "Tyburn.  The  Black- 
fmith feemed  to  take  pleafure,  as  he  was. 
drawn  upon  the  hurdle,  that  he  mould  be 
Talked  of  in  future  times.  It  was  defigned 
to  have  fent  Flammock  and  the  Blackfmith 
down  to  Comzval,  to  have  them  there  ex^ 
ecuted ;  but,  as  the  country  was  ftill  in  a 
ferment,  it  was  thought  beft  not  to  do  it, 
All  the  reft  were  pardoned  by  proclamation, 
and  had  leave  to  take  out  their  pardons  un- 
der the  Great  Seal,  at  their  pleafure. 

It  may  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  Henry* 
in  the  fuppreffiqn  pf  this  rebellion,  mould 
put  only  three  perfons  to  death;  when,  in 
the  Kentijh  commotion,  where  a  handful  of 
men  only  were  concerned,  he  mould  ex- 
ecute one  hundred   and  fifty ;    but    many 

reafons 
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reafons  mav  be  given  for  it.  Here,  there 
were  upwards  of  2000  (lain  in  the  field, 
whereas  few  perfons  fell  on  the  coaft  of 
Kent;  or  poffibly  Henry  might  not  chule 
to  be  fevere  in  a  popular  caufe,  or  per- 
haps he  might  take  into  consideration  the 
harmlefs  behaviour  of  thefe  men  that  came 
from  the  Weft  of  'England  to  the  Eaft, 
without  doing  much  miichief :  or,  laftly, 
he  might  make  a  great  difference  between 
people  who  rebelled  through  wantormefs, 
and  others  that  rebelled  through  want. 

After  the  Cormjlo  men  were  defeated ; 
there  came  from  Calais  an  honourable  em- 
baflage  from  the  French  King,  relative  to 
the  prolongation  of  the  time  for  payment 
of  money  and  fome  other  particulars  of 
the  frontiers :  it  was  an  embaflage  calcu* 
lated  to  conciliate  matters  between  the  two 
crowns ;  but  nothing  was  faid  to  the  de- 
rogation pf  the  King's  late  treaty  with  the 
Italians, 

During  the  march  of  the  Cornijh  men 
towards  London,  the  King  of  Scotland,  well 
acquainted  with  all  that  patted,  and  con- 
vinced he  could  not  fteer  clear  of  a  war 
\vith  England,  whenever  this  infurre&ion 

N  4  W3S 
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was  fupprefTed,    neglected  not  this  oppor- 
tunity;  but,   under,  an  idea  that  Henry  had 
his  hands  full,  entered  England  again  with 
an  army,   and  in   perfon,  with  part  of  his 
forces,     befieged     the    caftle    of    Norham ; 
lending   the    reft    to    ravage   the   country. 
But,  Fox,  bifhop  of  Durham,  a  wife  man, 
apprehenfive   of  this,  had  caufed  his  caftle 
to  be  ftrongly  fortified,  and  furnifhed  with 
all  kinds  of  amunition  ;  he  had  manned  it   • 
likewife  with  a  great  number  of  ftout  fol- 
diers,  more  than  proportionable  to  the  fize 
of  the  place,  expecting  rather  a   fharp  af- 
fault  than  a  long  fiege.     And  for  the  coun- 
try about   him,  he   directed   the   people  to 
remove    their    cattle  and    goods   into   fuch 
places  as  were  not  eafy  of  approach  ;  and 
ient   an  exprefs  to  the  earl  of  Surry,  who 
was  in  Yorkfcire,  not  far  of,  to  come  fpeed- 
ily   to   their  fuccour.      So   that   the    King 
of  Scotland  was  foiled  in  his  expectations  ; 
and   underftanding   that   the  earl   of  Surry 
was    advancing    towards    him    with    great 
forces,     he    returned    back    into     Scotland. 
The  Earl,  finding  the  caftle  freed  and  the 
enemy    gone,    purfued    them  with    forced 
marches   into   Scotland,  in  hopes   of  over- 
taking 
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taking  them,  and  giving  them  battle  ;  but 
not  being  able  to  effect  this,  he  fat  down 
before  the  caftle  of  Aton,  efteemed  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  places  between  Berwick  and 
Edinburgh,  which  in  a  very  little  time  he 
took.  Soon  after,  the  King  of  Scotland, 
retiring  further  within  his  own  country  ; 
and  the  weather  being  extremely  bad,  the 
Earl  returned  into  England.  So,  that  in 
fa 61,  thefe  expeditions  ended  only  in  a  caf- 
tle diftrefled,  and  a  caftle  taken  ;  not  at  all 
adequate  to  the  power  of  the  forces  em- 
ployed, the  greatnefs  of  the  conteft,  or 
the  expectations  of  the  parties. 

Amid  thefe  troubles,  arrived  on  an  em- 
baffage  in  England,  from  Spain,  Peter  HU 
alas,  or  Elias:  to  whom  we  owe  the  good 
fortune  we  enjoy  at  this  day;  for  his  embaf- 
fage  brought  about  a  truce  bet ween England 
and  Scotland.  This  truce  drew  on  a  peace; 
the  peace,  the  marriage  of  James  of  Scotland, 
with  Henry9*  daughter;  and  this  marriage, 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  H 
was  a  man  of  great  wifdom  and  learning, 
and  was  fent  from  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  to  treat  with 
Henry,    of   a   marriage  between  Cafber 

their 
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their  fecond  daughter,  and  prince  Arthur. 
This  treaty  was  by  him  almoft  brought  to 
perfection,  but  it  fo  happened,  that  upon 
fome  conference  Hialas  had  with  Henry, 
reflecting  this  bufinefs,  the  King,  who 
had  a  peculiar  method  of  winning  over  the 
ambafladors  of  foreign  princes,  to  his  in- 
tereft,  fo  as  to  employ  them  often  in  his 
own  fervice,  entered  into  converfation 
with  him  refpeding  the  differences  he  had 
with  Scotland;  for  as  he  could  not  profit 
by  a  Scotch  war,  he  was  always  ayerfe  to 
one.  Henry,  indeed,  had  many  friends  in 
the  council  of  Scotland,  that  would  advife 
their  King  to  peace,  but  he  was  too  proud 
to  make  the  firit  overture.  Hialas,  how- 
ever, having  advifed  the  meafure,  and  hav- 
ing the  confent  of  his  court  to  undertake 
it,  went  to  Scotland  writh  Henry's  acqui- 
escence, to  treat  of  a  peace  between  the 
two  crowns.  Hialas  after  having  brought 
King  James  to  liften  to  him,  wrote  to 
Henry,  defiring  him  to  fend  a  proper  per- 
ibn  to  treat  of  conditions;  afTuring  him 
that  a  peace  might  be  brought  about,  with- 
out much  difficulty.  Accordingly  bifhop 
Fox,  who  was  then  at  his  caftle  at  Kovham, 

was 
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was  appointed  to  confer  with  Hialas,  and 
were  then  directed  to  meet  the  commii- 
fioners  deputed  by  the  Scotch  King,  and 
treat  with  them.  The  commiffioners  on 
both  fides  met,  but  after  much  debate  on 
the  articles  and  conditions,  could  come  to 
no  conclufion.  The  chief  impediment  was 
3.  demand  of  Henry  to  have  Perkins  delivered 
up  to  him,  as  a  reproach  to  all  Kings,  and 
a  perfon  not  protected  by  the  law  of  nati- 
ons;  which  the  King  of  Scotland  peremp- 
torily refufed  to  do,  alledging,  that  he  (for 
his  part)  was  no  competent  judge  of  Per- 
jkins  title  ;  but  that  as  he  had  received  him 
as  a  fuppliant,  protected  him  as  a  perfon 
who  fled  to  him  for  refuge;  married  him  to 
his  kinfwoman,  and  aided  him  with  his  arms 
on  the  belief  that  he  was  a  prince ;  he 
could  not  now,  confident  with  his  honour, 
put  a  kind  of  lie  on  all  he  had  faid  and 
done  before,  by  delivering  him  up  to  his 
enemies.  The  biihop,  to  whole  difcretion 
matters  were  left,  (and  who,  though  he  had 
received  Henry's  inftru&ions  to  carry  things 
feemingly  with  a  high  hand,  yet  was  by 
no  means  to  break  off  on  ill-terms)  having 
failed  in  obtaining  the   delivery  of  Perhnr 

proceeded 
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proceeded,  according  to  his  further  infcruc- 
tions,  to  urge  an  interview  between  the  two 
Kings,  at  Newcajtk.  But,  the  King  of 
Scotland'*  anfwer  was,  on  this  being  re- 
ported to  him,  that  he  meant  to  treat  for 
a  peace,  and  not  go  a  begging  for  it.  The 
bishop  further  demanded  reftitution  of 
the  fpoils  taken  by  the  Scots,  or  damages 
for  the  lame  ;  but  the  Scotch  eommiffioners 
reply  was,  that  fuch  matters  were  as  water 
fpilt  on  the  ground,  which  could  not  be 
recovered  ;  and,  that  the  people  of  England 
were  better  able  to  bear  the  lofs,  than  their 
mailer  was  to  repair  it.  In  the  end,  as  a 
peace  could  not  be  concluded  on,  they 
agreed  upon  a  truce  for  fome  months  fol- 
lowing. 

The  King  of  Scotland,  though  he  would 
not  formally  retract  his  opinion  of  Perkin, 
having  engaged  himfelf  fo  far ;  yet,  from 
a  variety  of  reafons,  began  to  fufpecl:  him 
as  a  counterfeit.  He  therefore  fent  to  him, 
and  reminded  him  perfonally  of  the  bene- 
fits and  favours  he  had  done  him,  by  be- 
coming his  ally,  and  by  provoking  a  pow- 
erful monarch,  by  an  offenfive  war  in  his 
caufe,  for  two  years  together ;  nay,    that 

he 
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he  had  given  up  an  honourable  peace  pro- 
poied   to   him,   by  refuting   to  deliver  him 
up ;    and    that   to   keep   his    promife  with 
him,  he  had  given  great  offence  both  to  his 
nobility  and  people,  and  therefore  requir- 
ed him  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  Scotland, 
and  not   reckon  upon   his   aid  or  affiftancc 
any  longer,  telling  him  at   the  fame  time, 
that  he  could  not   but   fey  the  Englifh   had 
forfaken  him  before  the  Scotch,  for  that  on 
two  feveral  trials,  none  had  declared  them- 
felves   in  his   favour.      Nevertheless,   con- 
tinued the  King,  I  will  make  good  my  pro- 
mife to  you,  on   your   firft   coming  here, 
that    you   fhall    have    no    canfe   to   repent 
throwing  yourfelf  into   my   hands  ;   for  I 
will  not  give  you  up,  but  furnifh  you  with 
means  and  fhipping  to  go  where  you  pleafe* 
Perkin,  not  defcending  at  all  from  his  ftage- 
like  greatnefs,  anfwered  the   King  in   few 
words,  that  he   faw  his  time  was  not  yet 
come;  and  that  whatever  his  fortunes  v. 
he   fhould  both   think  and   fpeak   honour- 
ably   of  the  King.      Taking  his  leave,  he 
with  his  lady  and   fuch  followers  as  would 
not  quit  him,  failed  over  into  Ireland,  not 
thinking  proper   to  return  to  F  r,  on 

account 
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account   of  the    treaty  concluded  with  th£ 
Arch-duke  the  year  before. 

It  was  now  the  twelfth  year  of  Henry's 
reign.  And  a  little  before  this  time  Pope 
Alexander ',  (who  loved  thofe  princes  belt 
that  were  fartheft  off*  and  with  whom  he 
had  leaft  to  do)  in  gratitude  for  the  King's 
late  entrance  into  a  league  for  the  defence  of 
Italy,  rewarded  him  with  a  confecr'ated 
fword,  and  cap  of  'maintenance,  which  he 
fent  him  by  his  Nuncio.  Pope  Innocent 
had  done  the  fame,  but  it  was  not  fo  well 
received  as  this  was*  for  the  King  appoint- 
ed the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  meet  the 
Pope's  orator  at  London  Bridge  ;  and  all  the 
ftreets  between  the  bridge  foot  and  St. 
Paul's,  (where  the  King  then  lay)  were 
lined  with  the  citizens  {landing  in  their 
liveries.  The  next  morning  being  AlhaU 
lows  day,  the  King,  attended  by  many  of 
the  biihops,  nobility,  and  principal  cour- 
tiers, went  in  proceffion  to  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  cap  and  fword  were  borne  before  him. 
After  the  proceffion,  the  King  himfelf  re- 
mained feated  in  the  quire,  and  the  Lord 
Arch-bifhop  from  the  fteps,  made  a  long 
oration,    fetting   forth    the    gfeatftefs    and 

eminency 
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eminency  of  that  honour,  which  the 
Pope,  in  thefe  ornaments,  and  eniigns 
of  benediction,  had  done  his  Grace;  and 
how  rarely,  and  upon  what  high  deferts 
ilich  honours  ufed  to  be  beftowed  :  reciting 
the  King's  principal  acts  and  merits,  which 
entitled  him  to  this  mark  of  diftinclion 
from  his  Holinefs. 

All  this  time,  the  Corntjh  rebellion,  of 
which  we  have  fpoken,  feemed  to  have  no 
relation  to  Perkin,  except,  indeed,  that  his 
proclamation,  promiiing  to  lay  down  ex- 
actions and  payments,  led  the  people  of 
that  country  to  think  well  of  him.  The 
King's  lenity  had  rather  emboldened  them, 
than  reclaimed  them;  for  many,  having 
purchafed  their  pardon  for  a  milling  or 
two,  made  no  fcruple  of  telling  their 
neighbours,  and  countrymen ;  that  the 
King  did  well  to  pardon  them,  knowing 
that  he  mould  leave  but  few  fubjecls  in 
TLngland,  if  he  hanged  all  that  were  of  their 
way  of  thinking.  Thus  did  they  begin  to 
ftir  up  fre-fli  commotions;  and  fome  of  the 
moft   artful,   hearing   of  P  being   in 

Ireland*,  lent   to    him,  and   told   him    that 

if 
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if   he  would    come    over   to  them,    they 
would  ferve  him. 

When  Perk'm  heard   this,  he  took  frefk 
courage,     and   advifed    with    his     council 
upon  the  meafure.       Thefe    were    chiefly 
three,  Heme,  a  mercer,  that  had  flown  for 
debt  :    Skelton  a  taylor,  and   Ajliey,  a  fcri- 
vener  :     for     fecretary     Frion    was    gone, 
Thefe    gave    him   to   underftand,     that   he 
was   much  miftaken    in   his   policy,     both 
when  he  went  into  Kent,  and  into  Scotland; 
the  one  being,  a  place  fo  near  London,  and 
under  the  King's  nofe  ;  and  the  other  a  na- 
tion fo  difgufted  with  the  Englijh,  that  had 
they  loved  him  never  fo  well,  they  would 
not  have  taken  his  part  in  that  company. 
But  had  he  been  fo  happy  as  to  have  landed 
in  Cornwall,  at  firft,  when  the  people  began 
to  take  arms  there,  he  had  been  crowned  at 
Wejlmlnfter  before  this  time.    For  Kings,  (as 
he  had  now  experienced)  would  fell   poor 
princes  for   fhoes.     The  people,   faid   they, 
were   what  he   could   only   rely    on,    and 
therefore  they  advifed  him  to  fail  over  into 
Cornwall  with  all  poflible  fpeed ;  which  he 
accordingly  did,  having  with  him  four  fmall 
fhips,  with  about   fix  fcore  or  feven  fcore 

fighting 
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fighting  men.     He  arrived  at  Whltfand  Bay, 
in  September,  and  immediately  marched  to 
Bodmin,  the  Blackimith's  town  ;   where  he 
was  joined  by  about    3000  of  the  common 
people.     There   he  publiihed  a  new  procla- 
mation,   containing    a  variety    of  fair  pro- 
mifes,  and  humouring  the  people  with  in- 
vectives againft  the  King,   and    his  govern- 
ment.     And,    as  it   is  with   imoke   which 
never    lofes    itfelf   till   at  the    higheft,   he 
now,  before  his  end,  raifed  his  fryle,  calling 
himfelf  no  longer  Richard,  duke  of  Tork,  but, 
Richard  xht  fourth,  King  of  England.    His 
council  advifed  him  by  all  means,   to  make 
himfelf  matter  of  fome  good  walled  town, 
not  only  to  gratify  his  followers  with  fpoils, 
but   by  way  of  fee u ring  a  retreat  in   cafe 
fortune  fliould     be     unpropitious   to   him, 
or   he  fliould  have    an  unlucky   chance   in 
the  field.     With  this   determination,  they 
took  courage,   marched  on  and  befieged  the 
city     of  Exeter,     the    principal    town    for 
ftrength   and   wealth,  in   that  part   ot  the 
kingdom. 

When  they  reached  Exeter,  they  at  firffc 
did  not  proceed  to  any  violence,  but  made 
continual  fhouts  and   outcries  to  alarm  the 

O  inhabitants; 
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inhabitants;  they  frequently  called  to  them 
from  under  the  walls,  urging  them  to  join 
them,  and  be  of  their  party;  affuring  them, 
that  if  they  took  part  with  King  Richard  * 
and  was  the  firft  town  that  mould  ac- 
knowledge him,  he  would  make  Exeter 
another  London  :  but  they  had  not  under- 
ftanding  enough  to  fend  proper  perfons  to 
treat  with  them.  The  citizens,  on  their 
parts,  mowed  themfelves  brave  and  loyal 
fubjects ;  neither  were  there  any  tumults 
or  divifions  among  them,  but  all  prepared 
themfelves  for  a  valiant  defence.  They 
faw  the  rebels  were  not  fo  numerous  or 
powerful,  that  they  need  fear  them  ;  and 
they  trufted,  that  if  their  numbers  encreafed, 
they  mould  receive  fuccours  from  the  King. 
However,  at  the  worft,  they  thought  it- 
better  to  defend  themfelves  as  long  as 
they  could,  than  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of 
a  hungry  and  diforderly  people.  Having, 
therefore,  made  every  neceflary  prepara- 
tion for  a  vigorous  defence,  they  let  down 
feveral  meflengers  privately  with  cords 
from  the  walls,  trufting  that  fome  one  or 
other  of  them  would  efcape,  to  acquaint  the 
King  with  their  fituation,  and  requeft  hia 

aid* 
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aid.  Terkin  determined  now  to  ufe  all  poffi- 
ble  means  to  aflault  the  town  before  any 
fuccours  could  arrive,  and  having  raifed 
many  fcaling  ladders  in  different  places, 
made  at  the  fame  time  an  attempt  to  force 
one  of  the  gates :  but  having  no  artillery 
nor  engines,  and  finding  that  he  could  do  no 
good  with  iron  bars,  crows,  and  logs  of  tim- 
ber, had  no  alternative  but  to  fet  the  gate  on 
fire.  This  he  did,  but  the  people  within, 
before  the  gate  was  quite  confumed,  block- 
ed up  the  gate-way  with  faggots  and  other 
fuel,  which  they  alfo  fet  fire  to,  and  thus 
repulfed  fire  by  fire.  In  the  mean  time  they 
threw  up  ramparts  of  earth,  making  deep 
trenches  to  ferve  inftead  of  wall  and  gates. 
The  rebels  had  fuch  bad  fuccefs  with  their 
fcaling  ladders,  that  they  were  driven  from 
the  walls  with  the  lofs  of  two  hundred 
men. 

Henry,  when  he  heard  of  Perkin's  fiege  of 
Exeter,  made  light  of  it,  and  faid  to  thofe 
about  him,  that  the  king  of  Rake-hells  was 
landed  in  the  Weft,  and  that  he  hoped  now 
he  fhould  have  the  honour  to  fee  him, 
which  he  never  yet  could  do.  It  was  very 
evident  to  thofe  about  the  King,  that  he  was 

O  2  much 
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much  pleafed  with  the  news  of Perkins  being 
on  Engli/Ij  ground,  where  he  could  have  no 
retreat  by  land,  and  where  he  fhould  foon 
be  mafter  of  his  perfon.  In  order  to  ftimu- 
late  the  people,  he  gave  out,  that  thofe  who 
fhould  now  ftand  forth  in  his  caufe,  would 
be  as  wTell  thought  of  by  him,  and  their 
fervices  as  w^ell  rewarded,  as  if  they  had 
taken  part  with  him  in  the  early  part  of  his 
troubles.  On  this  great  numbers  flocked  to 
him.  He  fent  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord 
Brook,  and  Sir  Rice  ab  Thomas,  with  a  num- 
ber of  forces  in  the  utmoft  fpeed  to  the  re- 
lief of  Exeter,  and  gave  the  people  to  under- 
stand that  he  fhould  follow  in  perfon  with  a 
royal  army.  The  earl  of  DevonJJjire  and  his 
fon,  the  Car  eves  and  the  Fulfordcs,  and  other 
principal  perfon s  of  Devonfiire  came  forth 
as  volunteers,  and  hafted  with  troops  they 
had  railed,  to  be  the  firft  to  relieve  the  town, 
before  the  King's  fuccours  arrived.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  likewife,  with  many 
brave  gentlemen  armed  themfelves,  ilgnify- 
ing  to  the  King  their  readinefs,  and  defiring 
to  know  his  pleafure  ;  fo  that  according  to 
the  proverb,  "  in  the  coming  down,  every 
faint  did  help." 

Perkin 
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Perkin,  hearing  of  theft?  great  preparations 
againft  him,  railed  his  fiege,  and  marched  to 
Taunton;  with  a  view,  if  things  turned  out 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  to  take  the 
fheltei*  of  a  fancluary  :  though  the  Cornijh 
men  who  were  become  hardened,  like  metal 
often  fired  and  quenched,  that  will  fooner 
break  than  bend,  fwore  and  vowed  not  to 
leave  him,  but  to  fpill  their  la  ft  blood  in  his 
fervice.  Having  quitted  Exeter,  he  was 
fix  or  {even  thoufand  ftrong  at  Tsunton; 
therefore  he  laid  afide  all  fear,  and  feemed 
all  the  day  diligent  in  preparing  Tor  a  battle: 
however  about  midnight  he  fled  with  three- 
fcore  horfe  to  Bewley  in  the  newforeft,  and 
there  he  and  many  of  his  followers,  re- 
giftered  themfelves  lan£tuary  men  ;  thus 
did  he  defert  his  Cornijh  men,  but  under  the 
pretence  of  releafing  them  from  their  vow-, 
and  having  too  much  companion  to  be 
prefent,  when  his  fuhjecls  blood  fhould  be 
ipilt.  Henry,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  Perkin  s 
flight,  difpatched  500  horfe  to  purfue  and 
apprehend  him,  before  he  could  either  reach 
the  fea  coaft,  or  that  little  ifland  called  a 
Sanctuary  ;  but  they  arrived  too  late  for  th$ 
latter.     All  they  could  do  therefore,  was  to 

0  3  b 
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befet  the  fanftuary,  and  guard  it  well,  till 
the  King's  pleafure  was  further  known. 
As  for  the.  reft  of  the  rebels,  lofing  their 
leader,  they  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the 
King's  mercy,  who  drawing  blood  only  as 
phyficians  do,  rather  to  fave  life  than  deftroy 
it,  and  never  being  over  cruel  when  fecure ; 
now  feeing  his  danger  paft,  pardoned  the 
whole,  except  fome  few  defperate  perfons 
whom  he  referved  for  execution,  in  order 
to  difplay  his  mercy  better  towards  the  re- 
mainder. He  difpatched  fome  horfe  with 
all  fpeed  to  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall, 
where  Lady  Catherine  Gordon  was  left  by  her 
hufband,  whom  in  the  worft  of  fortunes  {he 
affectionately  loved,  adding  the  virtues  of  a 
good  wife  to  thofe  of  her  fex.  The  King 
was  the  more  eager  to  have  her  in  pof- 
feffion,  not  knowing  whether  {he  might  not 
be  with  child,  as  in  fuch  cafe,  the  matter 
would  not  have  ended  in  the  perfon  of 
Perkin.  When  {he  was  brought  to  Henry, 
he  received  her  not  only  with  companion, 
but  affe&ion,  and  giving  her  all  the  comfort 
he  could,  he  fent  her  to  his  Queen  to  re- 
main with  her,  giving  her  a  very  honour- 
able allowance  for  her  fupport,  which   {he 

enjoyed 
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enjoyed  both  during  the  King's  life,  and 
many  years  after.  She  was  diftinguifhed 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Rofe. 

Henry  purfued  his  journey  to  Exeteri 
where  he  made  a  public  entry,  giving  the 
citizens  great  commendations  and  thanks; 
and  taking  the  fword  from  his  fide,  he  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  Mayor,  and  commanded  that 
it  fhould  ever  after  be  carried  before  him. 
There  alfo  he  ordered  fome  of  the  rinp*- 
feaders  of  the  Cofnijh  men  to  be  executed,  as 
a  facrifice  to  thofe  whom  they  had  put  in 
fear  of  their  lives.  At  Exeter  the  King  took 
the  opinion  of  his  council,  whether  he 
fhould  offer  Perkin  his  life,  on  condition 
that  he  quitted  the  fan&uary,  and  volun- 
tarily fubmitted  himfelf.  The  council 
were  divided  in  opinion,  fome  advifed  the 
King  to  take  him  out  of  fanctuary  by  force, 
and  put  him  to  death,  as  in  a  cafe  of  necef- 
fity  which  difpenfes  with  confecrated  places 
and  things;  not  doubting  but  the  King 
would  find  the  Pope  ready  to  ratify  the  a£l, 
either  by  declaration  or  indulgence.  Others 
were  of  opinion  (fince  all  danger  was  now 
over,   and  no  further  hurt  could  be    done) 

O  4  that 
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that  his  death  was    not  worth  expofing  the 

King   to    animofity    and  revenge.     Others 

again  recommended,  that,  as  it  was  not  pof- 

fible  for  the  King  ever  to  fatisfy  the  world, 

with  refpeft  to  the   impoftor,   or   to  get  at 

the   bottom    of  the   confpiracy,    otherwife 

than  by  promife    of   life    and    pardon,    he 

mould  get  Perkin  into  his  hands.     They  all 

however,  pitied  the  King's  cafe,    and  feem- 

ed  highly  offended  that  a  prince  of  his  high 

wifdom  and  virtue,   mould    have     been   fo 

long  and  fo  often  troubled  with  idols,  as  he 

had  been.     But  Henry  faid,  that  it  was  the 

lot    of  the    Almighty  to     be    vexed   with 

idols,    and   of  courfe    it    ought   to    be   no 

trouble  either   to  him  or   his  friends:    for 

himfelf,  indeed,  he  defpifed  them;  but  it  was 

a  forrow  to  him,    to    think  his  people  had 

been  fo  harraffed  and  perplexed.     However, 

being  of  opinion  that  Perkin  mould  not  fuf- 

fer  death,  he  lent  fome  perfons  to  treat  with 

him.     Perkin  finding  himfelf  a  prifoner,  and 

deftitute  of  all  hopes,  having  tried  princes 

and  people,  great  and  fmall,  to  no  purpofe, 

gladly    accepted  of  the  conditions   offered 

him.     Henry  did  not  omit  to    appoint  com- 

miflioners   while  at  Exeter,  among  whom 

i  Lord 
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Lord  jy Arcy  was  one,  to  find  out  all  thofe 
who  had  any  property,  who  were  any  way- 
concerned  with  Perkin  and  the  Cornifo  men, 
either  in  the  field  or  in  their  flight. 

Thefe  commhTioners  proceeded  with  fuch 
ftrictnefs  and  feverity,  feizing  on  all  pro- 
perty where  there  was  the  leaft  colour  for 
doing  it,  that  the  King's  mercy  in  fparing 
the  lives  of  offenders,  was  nearly  eclipled. 
Perkin  was  brought  to  court,  but  not  into 
the  King's  prefence,  though  Henry  to  fatif- 
fy  his  curioiity  faw  him  fometimes  from  a 
window,  or  in  a  pailage.  He  was  in  all 
appearance  at  liberty,  but  guarded  with  all 
poffible  care,  and  obliged  to  follow  the  King 
to  London.  All  the  way  he  went,  the  people 
flocked  round  him  ;  fbfrite  mocking,  fome 
wondering,  fome  curling,  others  prying  into 
his  countenance  and  geftures,  that  : 
might  have  fomething  to  talk  of;*fo  that 
the  little  falfe  honour  and  refpecl  he  had  fo 
long  enjoyed,  was  now  plentifully  repaid 
in    lcorn    and   contempt.  bbri    as  he 

reached  L  A   the  city 

with  a  light  of  him  ;   for   h^-wa;    cd\ 
leifurely    on     horie-back    (but    not    igno- 
minioufly)     through  ChcafjiJe  and    Co. 

to 
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to  the  Tower  ;  and  from  thence  back  again 
to  IVeJlminfter,  amidfl:  the  din  of  a  thoufand 
taunts  and  reproaches.  To  add  to  the  (how, 
at  a  little  diftance  from  Perkin,  followed  a 
bofom  cotmfellor  of  his,  one  that  had  been 
ferjeant-farrier  to  the  King.  This  fellow, 
when  Perkin  took  fan&uary,  choofing  rather 
to  take  up  a  holy  habit  than  a  holy  place, 
clad  himfelf  like  a  hermit,  and  in  that  garb 
wandered  about  the  country,  till  he  was 
difcovered  and  taken.  But  this  man  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  upon  the  horfe,  and 
came  not  back  with  Perkin*  but  was  left  at 
the  Tower,  and  in  a  few  days  after  exe- 
cuted. Soon  after  this,  as  Perkin  could  now 
tell  better  what  he  was,  he  was  diligently 
examined,  and  after  his  confeffion  was  taken, 
an  extract  was  made  of  fuch  parts  of  it,  as 
were  thought  fit  to  bepublifhed,  and  it  was 
printed  and  difperfed  abroad,  wherein  indeed 
the  King  did  himfelf  no  good  ;  for  as  there 
was  a  laboured  tale  of  particulars  of  Perkin' $ 
father  and  mother,  and  grand-fire  and 
grand-mother,  uncles  and  coufins,  by  names 
and  fur-names,  and  from  what  places  he 
travelled  up  and  down,  fo  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  the  purpofe  of  aught  that  con- 
cerned 
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cerned  his  defigns,  or  any  practices  that 
had  been  held  with  him ;  nor  was  the 
duchefs  of  Burgundy  (whom  all  the  world 
knew  was  the  chief  fpring  of  the  whole)  fo 
much  as  named  or  alluded  to  ;  fo  that  the 
public  miffing  what  they  looked  for,  fearch- 
ed  for  they  knew  not  what,  and  were  more 
in  doubt  then  before.  But  Henry  chofe 
rather  not  to  fatisfy  the  people,  than  kindle 
the  flame  afrefh.  At  that  time  it  did  not 
appear  by  any  new  examinations  or  com- 
mitments, that  any  other  perfon  of  quality 
was  difcovered  or  impeached,  though  the 
King's  clofenefs  made  fuch  a  thing  fuf- 
pected. 

About  this  time  a  great  fire  in  the  night 
began  at  the  King's  Palace  at  Shene,  where- 
by a  great  part  of  the  building  was  con- 
fumed  with  the  furniture.  This  occafioned 
the  King  to  erecl:  in  its  room  that  fine  pile 
of  building  now  {landing  at  Richmond. 

And  a  little  before  this,  occurred  a  me- 
morable circumftance  :  one  Seba/lian  Gabato% 
a  Venetian,  living  at  Br'ijlol,  a  man  well  verf- 
ed  in  navigation,  obferving  the  fuccefs,  and 
emulating,  perhaps  the  enterprize  of  C 

tcpher 
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topher  Columbus  in  his  fortunate  clifcovery  to 
the  S.  W.  about  fix  years  before  ;  conceived 
that  lands  might  alfo  be  difcovered  towards 
the  N.  W.  There  had  been  indeed,  before 
that  time,  a  difcovery  of  fome  lands  which 
were  taken  to  be  iflands,  and  were  indeed, 
the  continent  of  America,  towards  the  N.  W. 
Gabato  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  man  and 
vicinal  a  (hip  for  him  at  Briftdl," uffder  the 
idea  of  his  being  able  to  find  out  an  inha- 
bited ifland,  rich  in  every  natural  production. 
Some  London  merchants  fitted  out  three 
mips,  loaded  them  with  fuch  wares  as  were 
fit  commerce  for  an  uncivilized  people,  and 
accompanied  him.  He  failed  very  far  Weft- 
wards,  with  a  quarter  of  the  North  on  the 
North  fide  of  Tierra  de  Labrador,  till  he 
came  to  the  latitude  of  67  degrees  and  a 
half,  and  found  the  leas  ftill  open.  It  is 
certain  that  Henry  might  have  been  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  JVeji  Indies,  for  Columbus  refuf- 
ed  by  the  king  of 'Portugal,  commiflionedhis 
brother  to  treat  with  Henry  for  this  difco- 
very; but  it  fo  happened,  that  in  his  paflage 
here,  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  which  de- 
tained him  fo  long,  that  before  he  could 
fettle  the  matter  for  his  brother,  the  bufinefs 

was 
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was  done.  The  JYeJl  Indies  were  difcoverecj 
under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the 
crown  of  Cajlile.  But  this  fo  fpurred  on 
Henry,  that  not  only  in  this  voyage,  but 
again  in  the  16th  year  of  his  reign,  and 
likewife  in  the  :8th,  he  granted  new  com- 
mifiions  for  the  difcovery  and  inverting  of 
unknown  lands. 

In  the  14th  year  of  Henry's  reign,  there 
happened  a  trifling  accident,  that  by  God's 
wonderful  providence  was  attended  with 
great  and  happy  effecls.  During  the  truce 
with  Scotland,  certain  young  gentlemen 
from  that  country,  came  to  Norham  to  pafs 
fome  time  with  fome  Englijl:  friends  ;  hav- 
ing little  to  do,  they  frequently  walked 
out,  and  would  ftand  viewing  the  caftle. 
Some  of  the  garrifon  taking  notice  of  this, 
took  them  forfpies  and  quarrelled  with  them: 
from  high  words  they  proceeded  to  blows, 
and  many  were  wounded  on  both  fides. 
The  Scotchmen  being  ftrangers  in  the  town, 
came  off  the  worft  ;  fome  few  were  killed, 
and  the  reft  returned  to  Scotland.  This 
matter  being  complained  of,  and  often  de- 
bated before  the  wardens  of  the  marches  on 
both  fides,  and  no  redrefs  made  ;    the  King 

of 
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of  Scotland-  took  the  caufe  up,  and  in  much 
anger  difpatched  a  herald  to  Henry  to  pro- 
teft,  that  if  atonement  was  not  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  truce,  he 
denounced  war.  Henry,  inclined  to  peace, 
replied  that  what  had  been  done,  was 
wholly  againft  his  will,  and  without  his 
knowledge ;  that  if  the  foldiers  in  garrifcn 
had  been  in  fault,  he  would  take  care  they 
fhould  be  punifhed,  being  anxious  to  pre- 
ferve  the  truce  in  every  point.  This  an- 
fwer,  however,  appeared  to  the  king  of 
Scotland  little  elfe  than  an  evafion,  and  there- 
fore rather  enraged  him  than  fatisfied  him, 
bifhop  Fox  understanding  from  Henry  that 
the  king  of  Scotland  was  ftill  difcontented 
and  impatient,  and  concerned  to  think  the 
breaking  of  the  truce  fhould  be  owing  to 
any  men  under  his  command,  fent  many 
humble  and  deprecatory  letters  to  the 
Scotch  king  to  appeafe  him.  Upon  which 
James,z  little  foftened  by  thefe  letters,  wrote 
back  to  the  bifhop,  faying,  that  though  his 
letters  reconciled  matters,  yet  he  fhould  not 
be  thoroughly  fatisfied,  unlefs  he  could  fee 
him  and  thereby  have  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  adj lifting  the  prefent  differences, 

but 
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but  fettling  other  matters  that  concerned 
the  good  of  both  kingdoms.  The  Bifliop 
having  advifed  with  Henry,  went  to  Scotland 
and  gave  James  the  meeting  at  Melrofs,  an 
abbey  belonging  to  the  Ciftercians,  where 
the  King  then  refided.  James  rated  the 
Bifliop  highly  for  the  offence  committed  by 
his  men,  at  Norham  caftle  ;  but  the  Bifliop 
by  his  anfwers  fo  foftened  the  King,  then 
attended  by  his  Council,  that  the  breach 
was  made  up.  After  this  James  took  the 
Biihop  apart  and  obferved  to  him  that  thefe 
temporary  truces  and  peaces,  were  foon 
made  and  foon  broken  ;  that  he  wiflied  for 
a  more  binding  tie  of  friendship  with  the 
king  of  England ;  in  fhort,  that  if  Henry 
would  give  him  his  eldeft  daughter  the  Lady 
Margaret  in  marriage,  it  would  be  a  knot 
indiffoluble:  that  he  was  fenfible  of  the  in- 
terest and  authority  the  bifliop  defervedly 
had  with  his  mafter,  and  he  doubted  not, 
but  that  if  he  would  take  the  matter  properly 
up,  he  fhould  fucceed  in  his  wifhes.  The 
Bifliop  replyed  that  he  thought  himfelf  ra- 
ther happy  than  worthy,  to  be  the  inftru- 
ment  in  fuch  a  matter,  but  that  he  would 
yfe  his  befh  endeavours.     On  the  Bifliop's 

return 
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return  to  Henry,  and  giving  an  account  of 
what  had  parTed,  he  found  the  King  fo  well 
difpofed  to  it,  that  he  advifed  him  firft.to 
conclude  a  peace,  and  let  that  peace  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  marriage.  A  peace  was  of 
courfe  the  confequence  ;  it  was  concluded 
and  made  public  a  little  before  Chnjlmas  in 
the  14th  year  of  Henry  s  reign,  and  was  to 
continue  during  the  lives  of  both  Kings,  and 
the  furvivor,  and  one  year  afterwards. 
In  this  peace  was  an  article  to"  this  effeft, 
that  no  Englijhman  fliould  enter  Scotland, 
nor  Scotchman,  England*  without  letters 
commendatory  from  the  kings  of  either 
nation.  This  carried  rather  a  hoftile  ap- 
pearance, but  it  was  done  to  lock  in  the 
borderers 

The  King  had  this  year  a  third  fon  born, 
who  was  chriftened  Edmund,  but  he  died 
foon  after.  Much  about  the  fame  time 
arrived  the  news  of  the  death  of  Charles, 
the  French  king. 

Not  long  after,  Ptrkin  began  again  to  be 
troublefome,  for  deceiving  his  keepers,  he 
took  to  his  heels,  and  made  to  the  fea  coaft; 
but  fuch  diligent  purfuit  and  fearch  was 
made  after  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn 
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turn  back,  and  take  fh -Iter  in  TSethkhetn-hoitjk 
Called  Sheen  priory,  which  had  die  pr  vilege 
of  ianctuary, .and  put  himfeif  trad  jr  the  pro- 
tection of  the  prior  of  that  monaltery.  The 
prior  was  thought  a  holy  man,  an  i  was 
much  revered.  He  waited  on  the  King, 
and  petitioned  him  for  the  lite  of  Ptrkin 
only,  leaving  him  otherwiie  at  the  King's 
difcretion.  Many  about  Henry  were  more 
eager  now  than  ever  to  have  him  brought 
forth  and  hanged;  but  the  King  who  had 
in  himfeif  a  great  deal  of  dignity,  and  could 
not  hate  one  whom  he  defpifed,  bid  them 
take  him  forth  and  fet  the  knave  m  the 
ftocks.  Promifing  the  Prior,  therefore,  to 
fpare  his  life,  he  was  delivered  up  ;  and 
within  two  or  three  days  after,  was  fet- 
tered and  fet  in  the  ftocks  for  a  whole  day, 
on  a  fcafFold  erected  in  the  palace-court  at 
Wefrminjier.  The  next  day  he  was  put  in 
the  ftocks  at  the  crofs  in  C  >,   and   at 

both  places  he  read  his  cenfeffion,  which 
we  mentioned  before.  From  Chetipftde  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  It  was  gene- 
rally  believed  that  Perfo'nwas  betrayed,  and 
that  this  efcape  was  not  without  the  King's 
privity,  who  had  him  as  it  were,  the  whole 

P  time 
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time  in  a  firing,  and  who  did  this  to  have 
fome  excufe  for  putting  him  to  death  ;  but 
this  is  not  probable,  for  had  this  been  the 
cafe,  thofe  who  watched  him  in  his  flight 
might  have  kept  him  from  getting  into 
fandtuary. 

It  was  ordained,  however,  that  this  ivy- 
winding  round  a  Plant  agenet,  fhould  deftroy 
the  tree;  for  Perkin,  after  he  had  been 
fometime  in  the  Tower,  began  to  infmuate 
himfelf  into  the  favour  and  kindnefs  of  his 
keepers,  fervants  to  Sir  John  Digtyt  the 
lieutenant  ;  namely,  Srangeways,  Blewit, 
AJiwood,  and  hong  Roger.  He  took  fome 
pains  to  corrupt  thefe  varlets  with  pro- 
mifes  ;  but,  confcious  that  his  own  fituation 
was  become  too  contemptible  to  feed  men 
with  hopes,  (and  by  hopes  he  muft  wrork,  for 
rewards  he  had  none  to  give),  he  contrived 
a  very  horrid  plot :  this  wras  to  draw  into 
his'  fchemes,  Edward  Tlantagenety  earl  of 
Warwick,  then  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower, 
whom  a  long  imprifonment,  and  continual 
fear  of  being  put  to  death,  had  made  fo 
weary  of  life,  that  he  would  Men  to  any 
thing  that  wras  likely  to  favour  his  efcape^ 
He  conceived  that  Sir  JohnDigbys  fervants 

would 
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Would  look  up  to  this  prince,  thong1',  not 
to  nimfelf.  Having  therefore,  by  repeated 
meffages,  obtained  the  Earl's  confent,  it  was 
agreed  that  thefe  four  rafcals  fhould  mur- 
der their  maftef,  the  lieutenant,  fecretly  in 
the  night,  take  from  him  fuch  money  and 
portable  things  of  value  as  they  could  find, 
get  the  keys  of  the  Tower,  and  fet  Perkin 
and  the  Earl  at  liberty.  But  this  confpira- 
cv  was  difcovered  before  it  could  be  put 
into  execution.  And  here  again  the  King 
was  charged  with  entrapping  the  earl  of 
Warwick^  through  the  means  of  Perkin* 
Indeed  at  the  very  inftant  whilft  this  confpi- 
racy  was  working,  it  was  unfortunate  for 
the  parties,  that  there  fhould  break  forth 
a  counterfeit  earl  of  Warwick^  one  Ralph 
Wilford%  a  (hoe- maker's  fon,  a  young  man 
taught  and  fet  on  by  an  Auguflan  friar,  cal* 
led  Patrick:  thefe  both  came  from  Suffolk, 
into  Kent,  and  gave  out,  that  JVilford  was 
the  true  earl  of  Warwick;  nay,  the  friar, 
finding  the  people  ready  to  believe,  boldly 
declared  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  incited 
them  to  come  in  to  his  aid.  They  were 
both,  however,  prefently  apprehended; 
JVilford  was  hanged,  and  the  friar  condernn- 

Pa  ed 
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ed  to  perpetual  imprifonment.     This  affair 
happening  fo  opportunely  to  (hew  the  dan- 
ger the  King  was  in  from  the  earl  of  War- 
wick,  and  to  give  a  colour  to  Henry's  feve- 
rity  that  followed ;  together  with  the  mad- 
nefs  of  the  friar,  laying  open  a  treafon  be- 
fore things  had  gotten   ftrength  ;  and  the 
faving  of  his  life,  which   was  indeed  only 
a  privilege  of  his  order:  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  made   it  generally  faid,   that  it  was  all 
a  fcheme  of  the  King's.     However,  Perkin, 
upon  this,    (it  being  the  third  time   of  his 
offending)    was   by  commiffioners    of   oyer 
and    terminer    arraigned  at    Wejlminjler,    for 
divers  treafons  committed  within  the  realm, 
condemned,  and  in  a  few   days  after,  exe- 
cuted   at     Tyburn,     where    he    again    read 
his  confeffion,  and  in  his  laft  moments  af- 
firmed it  to  be  true. 

Perkirfs  three  counfellors  had  regiftered 
themfelves  fancluary  men,  when  their 
mafter  did  ;  and  whether  they  were  par- 
doned, or  continued  in  fandluary,  they 
were  not  proceeded  again  ft.  The  Mayor 
of  Cork)  however,  and  his  fon,  who  had 
been  the  the  principal  abettors  of  Perkins 
treafons,  were  executed  with  him.     Eight 

others 
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others  were  foon  after  condemned  on  ac- 
count of  the  tower  confpiracy,  of  which, 
four  were  the  lieutenant's  men,  but  two 
only  were  executed.  Immediately  after 
this,  was  arraigned  before  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford,  high  fteward  of  England,  for  the  time 
being,  the  po3r  prince  Edward,  earl  of 
IVarwick,  not  for  his  attempt  to  efcape, 
but  for  confpiring  with  Perkin  to  raile  fe- 
dition,  and  deftroy  the  King.  The  Earl 
confeffing  the  indictment,  received  judg- 
ment, and  was  fhortly  after  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill. 

Thus  ended  in  the  perfon  of  Edward,  earl 
of  Warwick,  eldeft  fon  to  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, the  male  line  of  the  Plantagenets, 
which  had  flourifhed  in  great  royalty  and 
renown,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  fecond. 
This  execution  hurt  the  King  exceedingly 
in  the  opinion  of  his  people  ;  neither  the 
crime  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  nor  reafons 
of  flate  could  reconcile  them  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. Henry  laid  the  charge  of  it,  there- 
fore on  his  new  ally,  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Spain.  Indeed  it  was  lb  fettled  between  the 
two  kings,  that  letters  were  produced  from 
Spain,  wrhere,  in  the  treaty  of  marriage,  Fer- 

P  3  dinand 
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dirandhad  written  to  Henry,  in  plain  terms, 
that  he  taw  no  afiurance  of  his  adceffion, 
while  the  earl  of  Warwick  lived;  and  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  fend  his  daughter  into 
troubles  and  dangers.  Though  the  King 
by  this  ftep,  lefiened  the  blame  he  lay  un- 
der, yet  he  was  not  aware  that  it  brought 
a  kind  of  curfe  upon  his  fon's  marriage; 
and  indeed  the  lady  Catherine  herftlf,  who 
was  a  religious  woman,  long  after,  when 
Henry  the  eighth's  refolution  to  be  divorc- 
ed from  her,  was  firft  made  known  to  her, 
ufed  words  to  this  effect,  that, Ave  was  not 
confcious  that  ihe  had  given  any  offence  ; 
but  it  was  a  judgment  of  God,  her  former 
marriage  with  prince  Arthur,  having  been 
made  in  blood,  alluding  to  the  death  of  the 
eari  of  Warttiii 

In  the  vear  1499,  London,  and  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  aifiicted  with 
the  plague.  The  King,  on  this  account, 
fluffed  his  place  of  refidence  often,  and 
whether  it  was  to  avoid  the  infection  more 
effectually*  or  giVe  the  Arch-duke  an  op- 
portunity of  an  interview,  or  both ;  he 
failed  over  \:hh  his  Queen  to  Calais,  rhcu 
in  the  poflfeffion   o:'  trie  E/^'/jj.     On    his 

arrival 
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arrival  there,  the  Arch-duke  fent  an  am- 
baffador  to  him,  welcoming  him  into  that 
place,  and  to  tell  him,  that  if  agreeable  to 
him,  he  would  wait  on  him,  and  do  him 
reverence  ;  but  requefted  a  place  of  meet- 
ing might  be  appointed,  without  a  walled 
town,  he  having  refufed  an  interview  with 
the  French  King  in  an  armed  place;  and 
though  he  made  a  great  difference  between 
the  two  kings,  yet  he  was  unwilling  to 
give  a  precedent,  that  might  make  it  ex- 
pected of  him  in  future,  by  one  in  whom 
he  could  lefs  confide.  Henry  accepted  of 
the  compliment,  admitted  of  the  excufe, 
and  appointed  the  place  to  be  at  St.  Peter 's 
church,  without  the  gates  of  Calais.  But 
he  met  the  Arch-duke,  in  company  with 
Lord  St.  John,  and  the  fecretary,  who 
were  ambaffadors  appointed  by  himfelf; 
and  the  Arch-duke  did  them  the  honour 
to  put  Lord  St.  John  on  his  right-hand, 
and  the  fecretary  on  his  left,  and  rode  be* 
tween  them  to  church.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  interview  ;  the  King  to  re- 
ceive the  Arch-duke,  went  on  horfeback 
to  fome  diftance  from  St.  Peter's  church ; 
*md,    on  his  approaching,    the  Arch-duke 

P  4  alighted 
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alighted  and  offered  to  hold  the  King's 
fHrrup,  whilft  he  did  the  fame,  which 
He  ry  would  not  permit,  hut,  getting  off 
his  hprfe,  they  embraced  each  other  with 
great  affection ;  and,  retiring  within  the 
church,  to  a  place  prepared,  they  had  a 
long  conference,  not  only  on  the  confirm- 
ation of  former  treaties,  and  the  freedom 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  but 
on  the  fubjeft  of  a  crofs  marriage  between 
the  duke  of  Torh,  the  King's  fecond  fon, 
and  the  Arch-duke's  daughter;  and  be- 
tween Charles ,  the  Arch-duke's  fon  and 
hur,  and  Mary,  the  King's  fecond  daugh- 
ter. •  But  thefe  propofais  wTere  little  more 
then  friendly  wifhes;  yet,  one  of  them 
was  afterwards  concluded  on  in  a  treaty, 
though  it  never  took  place.  In  the  courfe 
of  this  conference,  the  Arch-duke  made 
many  apologies  for  his  conduct  refpecling 
PerJuH%  faid  his  father,  and  father-in-law 
frequently  adviled  him  to  fclicit,  and  place 
himielf  under  the  friendfhip  of  King  Henry 
of  England ;  that  he  prided  himf/lf  in 
haying  that  friendfhip,  and  called  Henry 
at  times  his  patron,  his  father,  and  pro- 
tector,    Thefe   words  Henry  afterward  re* 

peated 
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peated  to   the  city,  when  he   affured  them 
of  the  Arch-duke's  love  and  affection. 

Whiift  Henry  was  at  Calais,  Louis  the 
French  king,  lent  the  governor  of  Picardy,  ' 
and  the  bailiff  of  Amie?is,  to  do  him  ho- 
nour; and  to  acquaint  him  of  his  victory 
in  recovering  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Indeed 
the  King  was  fo  well  pieafed  with  the 
compliments  and  honours  he  received 
while  abroad,  that  he  afterwards  related 
every  particular  of  them  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London.  For  Henry,  though 
he  had  not  the  good-will  of  the  city  equal- 
ly with  Edward  the  Fourth  ;  yet  by  affa- 
bility and  other  princely  graces,  he  feemed 
to  court  their  favour. 

This  year  died  cardinal  John  Morton, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor  of 
England.  He  was  a  man  of  great  elo- 
quence and  wifdom,  but  in  his  nature  harm 
and  haughty;  much  in  favour  with  the 
King,  but  envied  by  the  nobility,  and 
hated  by  the  people.  Nor  was  his  name 
left  out  in  Perkins  proclamation,  for  any 
gocd-will  towards  him,  but  on  account  of 
his  being  a  cardinal.  He  acquired  the 
King's  affections  from  having  been  his  old 

fervant 
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fervant  in  the  days  of  his  lefs  profperity,and 
from  having  an  inevitable  hatred  to  the 
houfe  of  lark,  under  whom  he  had  been 
in  trouble.  He  had  been  by  Richard  the 
Third,  committed  as  in  cuftody,  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  fecretly 
incited  to  revolt  from  Richard.  But  after 
the  duke  was  engaged,  and  expefled  the 
bifhop  to  be  his  chief  pilate  in  the  tempeft, 
he  fled  abroad  and  deferted  him.  Inde- 
pendent of  this,  he  deferves  to  be  veil 
fpoken  of,  for  he  was  the  principal  means 
of  uniting  the  two  houfes  of  York  and  Lan* 
cafler.  He  died  very  much  advanced  in 
years. 

The  next  year  1500,  was  the  year  of 
jubilee  at  Rome  :  but  pope  Alexander  to  fave 
the  fatigue  and  expence  of  mens  travelling 
there  for  fuch  benedictions  as  are  at  that 
time  generally  beftowed,  thought  proper  to 
grant  them,  by  commiffion  to  fuch  peribns 
as  would  pay  for  them,  without  the  trouble 
of  going  to  Rome  for  them.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  Jafper  Pons,  a  Spaniard,  wras  fent  as 
the  pope's  commiflioner,  into  England, 
who  executed  the  bufinefs  with  great  wif- 
dom  and  apparent  holinefsj  fo  that  he  raif- 

e4 
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ed  great  fums  of  money  in  this  country, 
for  the  pope's  ufe,  with  forne  degree  of 
reputation.  It  was  thought  at  home  that 
Henry  partook  of  the  money,  but  it  ap- 
peared afterwards,  by  a  letter  which  car- 
dinal Adrian,  the  King's  penfioner,  wrote 
to  him,  from  Rome,  that  this  wras  not  the 
cafe.  For  this  cardinal  being  employed  by 
Henry,  to  perfuade  pope  Julius  to  expedite 
the  bull  of  difpenfation  for  the  marriage 
between  prince  Henry  and  the  lady  Cathe- 
rine-, finding  the  pope  rather  averfe  to  it, 
made  ufe  of  this  as  a  principal  argument, 
to  fhow  that  the  King  had  fome  preten lions 
to  the  favour  of  his  holinefs;  that  he  had 
touched  none  of  thofe  deniers  wrhich  had 
been  levied  by  Pons,  in  England.  That  it 
might  better  appear  to  the  fatisfaclion  of 
-the  public,  that  this  money,  which  Pons 
levied,  was  confecrated  to  pious  ufes  ;  he 
brought  the  King  a  brief  from  the  pope, 
exhorting  him,  and  fummoning  him,  to 
come  in  perion  againft  the  Turks ;  for  that 
the  pope,  (as  a  univerfal  father)  feeing 
the  fuccefs  and  progrefs  of  that  great  ene- 
my of  the  christian  faith,  had  held  in 
Conclave,  wThere  the  ambaihidors  of  foreign 

princes 
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princes  affifted,  feveral  confultations  about 
a  holy  war,  and  a  general  expedition  of 
chriftian  princes  againft  the  Turks  ;  where- 
in it  was  agreed  and  thought  neceffiuy, 
that  the  Hungarians,  Polonians,  and  Bohe- 
mians, mould  make  war  upon  Thrace',  the 
French,  and  Spaniards,  upon  Greece ;  and1, 
that  the  Pope,  (willing  to.  iacrifice  himfelf 
info  good  acaufe),  mould,  in  perfon,  and, 
in  company  with  the  King  of  England,  the 
Venetians,  and  with  fuch  other  ftates  as 
were  great  in  naval  ftrength,  fail  with  a 
powerful  navy,  to  Conjiantinople,  by  the 
Mediterranean.  That  his  holinefs,  for  this 
purpofe,  had  fent  nuncios  to  all  chriftian 
princes,  to  urge  a  reflation  of  all  quarrels 
and  differences  amongft  themfelves,  and  a 
fpeedy  preparation  and  contribution  of 
money  and  forces,  for  this  facred  enter- 
prize. 

To  this,  the  King,  who  well  underftood 
the  meaning  of  the  court  of  Rome,  made 
rather  a  folemn  than  a  ierious  aniwer.  He 
gave  them  to  learn, 

"  That  no  prince  on  earth  would  be 
more  forward  or  obedient,  both  in  perfon 
and  by  all  afliflance  in  his  power,  to  enter 

into 
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into  this   facred   war,    than   himfelf ;    but 
that    the   diftanee   was   fo   great,     that    he 
could   prepare  no  naval  forces,  but  at  dou- 
ble the   expence  of   other  princes,    whofe 
territories  were  near  adjoining,  and,  in  not 
lefs   than   double  the    time.     That  neither 
his  fhips,   (having  no  gallies),  nor  the  ex- 
perience   of  his   pilots,    or   feamen,    were 
adapted   to  thofe   feas :   that  of  courfe,  his 
Holmefs  had  better  apply  to  the  king  of 
Spain  or  France,  to  accompany  him  by  fea, 
either  of  whom    was  more  able  to  be    of 
fervice  to  the  caufe;  would  be  fooner  pre- 
pared, and  at   left  expence;  and,  it  would 
obviate  anv  emulation  or  difference  of  com- 
mand    that     might    arife     between    thofe 
kings,  fhould   they  both  join  in   the   war 
by    land,     againft   Greece  \    faying  that   he 
would    not  be  wanting  himfelf  in  aid  and 
contribution:  yet,  notwithstanding,   fhould 
both    thefe  kings    refufe,    rather   than    his 
Holinefs  fhould  go  alone,  he  would  attend 
him   as   foon  as  he   could  be    ready.     But 
before  he  could  take  any  flcp  of  this  kind, 
he  muft  firft  fee  all  differences  of  the  chris- 
tian princes  among  themlelves,   fully  qui- 
eted and  appeafed;    and   have   ibme    good 

towns 
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towns  upon  the  Italian  coaft,  put  into  his 
hands,  for  the  retreat  and  fafetj  of  his 
men. 

With  this  mfwer  Pons  returned  perfectly 
fatisfied.  And  yet,  this  declaration  of  king 
Henry,  (fuperficial  as  it  was)  gave  him  fo 
much  reputation  abroad,  that  he  was  foon 
after  elected  by  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  pro- 
tector of  their  order. 

In  thefe  laft  two  years  fome  proceedings 
were  held  againft  heretics,  rare,  indeed,  in 
this  king's  reign,  but  rather  by  penances 
than  fire.  Henry  had  the  honour,  though 
he  was  by  no  means  a  good  fcholar,  to  con- 
vert one  of  them    by  difpute  at  Canter bury '« 

This  year  Henry  was  again  alarmed  by  a 
flep  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  This  man,  who 
was  fon  to  Elizabeth,  eldeft  filler  to  king 
Edward  the  Fourth,  by  John,  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, her  fecond  hufband,  and  brother  to 
John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  flain  at 
Stokefield,  being  of  a  warm  and  hafty  difpo- 
fition,  had  killed  a  man  in  his  anger,  which 
Henry  pardoned,  but  obliged  him  to  plead 
that  pardon  publicly.  This  lb  offended  the 
haughty  earl,  who  confidered  it  as  igno- 
minious, that  he  fled  fecretly  into  Flanders^ 

to 
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to  his  aunt  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy.  Hen- 
ry ftartled  at  this,  but  being  taught  by 
troubles  to  ufe  fair  and  timely  remedies;  and 
finding  the  lady  Margaret  better  difpofed  to 
him  than  formerly,  probably  becaufe  her 
name  had  not  been  brought  forward  in  Per- 
kins  conferlion,  foon  prevailed  upon  the 
earl,  by  meffages,  to  return  ;  and  the  King 
received  him  kindly,  and  was  reconciled  to 
him. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1501,  lady  Ca- 
therine, fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  and  was  married  at  St,  Paul's*  to 
prince  Arthur,  the  14th  of  November  fol- 
lowing, the  prince  being  then  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  the  lady  about  eighteen.  Her 
reception,  her  entry  into  London,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  nuptials,  were  attended 
with  great  magnificence,  under  the  conduct 
of  btihop  Fox;  who  was  not  only  an  able 
counfellor,  but  an  expert  furveyor,  a  good 
matter  of  ceremonies,  and  adequate  to  anv 
employ  that  required  order,  arrangement, 
etiquette,  or  ftate.  This  marriage  was  al- 
moft  feven  years  in  treaty,  owing  in  part 
to  the  youth  of  the  prince,  but  chiefly  to 

the 
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the    confideration     whether    the    alliance 
would  be  political  or  not. 

The  marriage  portion  which  the  princefa 
brought,  and  which  was  turned  over  to 
Henry  by  aft  of  renunciation,  was  200, ooa 
ducats ;  the  half  of  which  was  made  pay- 
able ten  days  after  the  folemnization  of 
the  marriage,  and  the  other  half  at  two  an- 
nual inftaiments  ;  part  of  this  was  paid  in 
jewels  and  plate.  Her  jointure  was  the 
third  part  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  of 
the  dukedom  of  Cornwall,  and  the  earldom 
of  Chejfer,  to  be  hereafter  fet  forth  in  fe- 
veralty ;  and  in  cafe  fhe  came  to  be  queen 
of  England)  (he  was  to  have  as  good  a  dowry 
as  any  former  queen  of  England  ever  had. 

In  the  triumphal  preparations  of  this 
marriage,  there  were  a  great  many  aftrono- 
mical  devices  made  uie  of.  The  prince fs 
was  compared  to  Hefperus,  the  prince  to  Arc- 
tarns,  and  the  old  king  Alphonfus,  anceftor 
to  the  princefs,  was  brought  in  as  the  for- 
tune-teller of  the  match.  Arthur  the  Bri- 
ton, and  the  defcent  of  the  lady  Catherine, 
from  the  houfe  of  Lancajler,  were  not  for- 
gotten. But  this  young  prince,  who  not 
only  drew  upon  himfelf  the  hopes  and  af«- 
1  feftions 
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fe&ions  of  his  country,  but  the  eyes  and 
expectations  of  foreigners,  did  not  long 
furviye  his  marriage,  for  he  died  at  Ludlow 
Cafile,  in  the  beginning  of  April  following, 

where  he  went  to  refide  as  prince  of  Wales. 
There  is  little  laid  of  this  prince,  but  that  he 
was  very  ftudious  and  learned,  far  before 
thofe  of  his  own  age  and  other  princes  of 
his  time. 

When  Henry  the  Eighth's  divorce  from 
queen  Catherine  was  in  agitation,  it  was  doubt- 
ed whether  Arthur  was  ever  bedded  to  his 
lady,  or  had  that  knowledge  of  his  wife 
which  hulbands  have*;  the  lady  herfelf 
denied  it,  at  lead:  her  council  denied  it  for 
her.  And  this  doubt  was  long  kept  up,  in 
refpect  to  the  two  fucceeding  queens,  Mary 
and  Elizabeth^  whofe  legitimacies  were  in- 
compatible with  each  other,  though  their 
fucceffion  was  fettled  by  act  of  parliament. 
The  times  that  favoured  queen  Marys  le- 
gitimacy would  have  it  believed,  that  Ar- 
thur had  no  actual  knowledge  of  his  wire. 
Not  that  they  would  feem  to  derogate  from 
the    pope's    abfolute  power    of    difpenfincr 

*  For  Henry  the  Eighth  married  his  brother  An-: 
widow. 

Q^  with 
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with  the  marriage,  even  had  it  been  fo;  but 
only  to  make  the  cafe  more  favourable : 
and  thofe  that  favoured  queen  Elizabeth's 
legitimacy  maintained  the  contrary.  So 
much  is  remembered,  that  it  was  half  a 
year  between  prince  Arthur  s  death  and 
the  time  that  Henry  was  created  prince  of 
Wales,  which  was  conftrued  to  give  full 
time  to  know  whether  the  lady  Catherine 
was  with  child  by  prince  Arthur  or  not. 
Befides,  the  princefs  herfelf  procured  a  bull 
for  the  better  confirmation  of  her  marriage, 
with  a  claufe  of  vel for/an  cogmtam,  which 
was  not  in  the  firft  bull.  There  was  alfo 
given  in  evidence,  when  the  caufe  of  divorce 
was  heard,  that  one  morning  prince  Arthur  9 
on  rifing  from  his  bed,  called  for  drink, 
which  he  was  not  accuftomed  to  do,  and 
obferving  his  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
that  brought  him  the  drink,  to  fmile  at 
it;  he  faid,  merrily  to  him,  that  he  had  been 
in  the  midft  of  Spain,  which  was  a  hot 
country,  and  his  journey  had  made  him 
dry  ;  and  that  if  the  other  had  been  in  fo 
he?  a  clime,  he  would  have  been  more  dry 
than  he  was.     Befides,  the  Prince  was  on 

the 
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the  eve  of  fixteen  when  he  died,   and  was  a 
Forward  youth  of  a  ftrong  conftitution. 

On  the  February  following,  Henry  duke 
of  York,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  and 
earl  of  Chejlcr  and  Flint,  the  dukedom  of 
Cornwall,  devolving  to  him  by  ftatute. 
Henry,  unwilling  to  part  with  a  fecond 
dowry,  and  thinking  it  politic  to  continue 
the  alliance  with  Spain,  prevailed  with  the 
Prince,  then  not  twelve  years  of  age,  to  be 
contracted  in  marriage  to  his  brother's 
widow  :  the  fecret  providence  of  God  or- 
daining that  marriage  to  be  the  occafion  of 
great  events  and  changes* 

The  fame  year  James,  king  of  Scotland 
was  married,  by  proxy,  to  the  lady 
Margaret,  the  King's  eldeft  daughter,  and  it 
was  pubiiihed  at  PauTs  crofs,  the  25th  of 
January,  when  Te  Deum  was  folemnly  fung. 
The  joy  of  the  city  upon  this  occafion  was 
more  than  could  be  expected,  confidering 
the  late  great  enmity  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  was  therefore  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  an  opinion  that  it  might  be  attended 
with  good  confequences  at  fome  future 
time.  They  were  married  at  Edinburgh, 
Auguft  1502.    Henry  conducted  his  daughter 

Q^3  as 
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as  far  on  the  way  as  Colllwejlon,  and  then 
configned  her  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who,  with  a  great  fuite  of 
nobility,brought  her  into  Scotland  to  the  King 
her  hufband. 

This  marriage  had  been  in  treaty  almoft 
three  years  from  the  time  that  the  king  of 
Scotland  firft  opened  his  mind  on  the  fubjeft 
to  bifhop  Fgx.  Her  marriage  portion  was 
10,000/.  and  her  jointure  and  fettlement, 
affured  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  was  two 
thoufand  pounds  a  year,  after  the  death  of 
her  hufband,  and  one  thoufand  pounds  a 
year  during  his  life.  This  to  be  fecuredto 
her  by  lands.  It  is  reported,  that  during  the 
treaty,  Henry  referred  the  matter  to  his 
council,  and  that  ibme  of  them  put  this 
cafe  to  him  ;  that  fhould  it  pleafe  God  to 
take  Henry's  two  fons  without  iflue,  then 
the  kingdom  of  England  would  fall  to  the 
king  of  Scotland,  which  might  prejudice  the 
monarchy  of  England.  To  which  the  King 
replied,  that  fhould  this  be  the  cafe,  Scotland 
would  be  only  an  accefiion  to  England,  and 
not  England  to  Scotland,  for  that  the  greater 
would  draw  the  lefs ;  and  that  it  was  a  fafer 

union 
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union  for  England,  than  that  of  France. 
This  pafl*ed  as  an  oracle,  and  filenced  thofe 
that  put  the  quefKon. 

The  rejoicings  and  feftivals  attendant  on 
thefe  two  marriages  were  checked  and  damp- 
ed this  year  with  the  mournings  and  fune* 
rals  of  prince  Arthur,  whofe  death  we  have 
mentioned,  and  that  of  queen  Elizabeth  who 
died  in  child-bed  in  the  tower,  and  whofe 
child  lived  not  long  after.  There  died  alfo 
this  year  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who  is  reported 
to  have  been  able  to  have  taken,  greater 
liberties  writh  the  King,  than  any  of  his 
counfellors;  but  it  was  a  liberty  taken,  the 
better  to  countenance  his  flattery. 

At  this  time  the  King's  fituation  was  very 
profperous,  fecured  by  the  amity  of  Scotland, 
ftrengthened  by  that  of  Spain,  cherifhed  by 
that  of  Burgundy,  all  domeftic  troubles  at  an 
end,  and  the  noife  of  war  (like  thunder  at 
a  diftance)  rattling  only  over  Italy.  The 
King  therefore  yielded  to  the  bent  of  his 
nature,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  en- 
creating  of  his  wealth.  For  this  purpofe  he 
employed  two  very  fit  inftruments,  En: 
and  Dudley,  bold  men,  carelefs  of  their  cha- 
racters, and  who  took   care  to  ferve  them- 

Q^3  felvea 
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felves  at  their  mafter's  expence.  The  people 
called  them  his  horfe-leeches  and  (hearers. 
Dudley  was  a  man  of  good  family,  eloquent, 
and  one  that  could  put  a  good  colouring 
upon  the  mod  odious  hufinefs :  but  £/;;/ 
who  was  the  fon  of  a  fieve-makcr,  triumph- 
ed always  upon  the  completion  of  the  act, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  circum^ 
ftances  attending  it.  Theft  two  perfons 
were  lawyers  by  profeffion,  and  were  of  the 
King's  privy  council,  but  they  turned  law 
and  juftice  into  wormwood  and  rapine* 
Their  plan  was  firft  to  indift  people  for 
fundry  crimes,  and  when  the  bills  were 
found,  and  the  fuppofed  criminals  commit- 
ted, they  did  not  proceed  farther  againft 
them,  but  fuffered  them  to  languifh  long 
in  prifon  ;  when,  by  various  fchemes  and 
threats,  they  contrived  to  extort  money  from 
them,  which  they  called  compontions  and 
mitigations, 

Neither  did  they,  in  the  end,  mow  any 
degree  of  juilice  in  proceeding  by  indict- 
ment, but  fent  forth  their  warrants,  and  had 
perfons  broughi  before  them  and  fome 
others,  at  their  own  private  houfes,  in  a 
court  ot    commiiiion,    where  they    ufed  to 
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fhuffle  up  a  fummary  proceeding,  by  way 
of  examination,  without  trial  by  jury;  affum- 
ing  an  authority,  to  determine  on  pleas  of 
the  crown  and  civil  caufes. 

They  ufed  like  wife  to  load  and  charge  the 
fubje&s  lands  with  tenures  in  capite,  by 
finding  falie  offices,  and  thereby  coming 
upon  them  for  wardships,  liveries,  premier 
feifins  and  alienations  (the  fruits  *of  thofe 
tenures^),  refuiing  under  various  pretexts  and 
delay,  to  admit  men  to  traverfe  thole  falfe 
offices,  according  to  law.  Nay  the  King's 
wards,  after  they  had  arrived  to  full  age, 
were  not  fuffered  to  have  livery  of  their 
lands,  without  paying  exceffive  fines,  far 
exceeding  all  reafonable  rates.  Thev  alfo 
vexed  men  with  informations  of  intrufion 
upon  titles  fcarce  colourable. 

When  men  were  outlawed  in  perfonat 
actions,  they  would  not  permit  them  to 
purchaie  their  charters  of  pardon,  except 
they  paid  great  and  intolerable  fums,  ftand- 
ing  upon  the  ftriQ:  point  of  law,  which  in 
out-lawries  is  forfeiture  of  goods:  nay,  con- 
trary to  all  law  and  colour  of  law,  they 
maintained  that  in  cafe  of  out-lawry,  the 
King  was  entitled  to  the  half  of  the  lands 
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and  rents  of  the  out-law,  for  the  fpace  of 
two  full  years.  They  would  alfo  perplex 
the  jurors,  oblige  them  to  find  as  they  di- 
rected, and  if  not,  would  fummon  them, 
imprifon,  and  fine  them. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  ways,  fitter  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion  than  recorded,  they  had 
of  preying  upon  the  people,  like  tame 
hawks  for  their  mafter,  and  wild  hawks  for 
themfelves,  fo  that  in  time  they  became 
exceedingly  rich  :  but  their  principal  work- 
ing was  upon  the  penal  laws,  wherein  they 
fpared  neither  great  nor  fmall;  nor  con- 
fidered  whether  the  law  they  enforced  was 
pcffible  or  not,  whether  in  ufe  or  obiolete, 
but  raked  over  all  the  newand  old  ftatutes, 
having  ever  a  rabble  of  promoters  and  lead- 
ing jurors  at  their  command,  io  that  they 
could  have  any  thing  found,  either  for  fact 
or  valuation. 

There  remains  a  report  even  to  this  day, 
that  the  King  was  once  entertained  by  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  his  principal  adviier  and 
agent,  at  his  eaftle  at  Hemimgham  richly  and 
fumptuoufly.  And  at  the  King's  going 
away,  the  Earl's  iervants  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, in  their  livery  coats  with  cognizances 

in 
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in  their  hands,  ranged  on  both  fides  and  made 
a  lane  for  the  King.     Henry,  calling  the  Earl 
to  him,  i'aid,  "  My  Lord,  I  have  heard  much 
"  of  your  hofpitality,  but  1  fee  it  is  greater 
"   than    reported.      Thefe    gentlemen   and 
M  yeomen   on    both   fides,    I  prefume,   are 
"  your  menial  fervants,"     The  Earl fmiled 
and  laid,    "  not  fo  and  pleafe   your  Grace  ; 
*'  I  can  ill  afford  to  keep  fuch  a  number  of 
"  fervants.     They  are  moil:  of  them  my  re- 
M  tainers,  and  are  come  to    do  me  fervice 
f*  at  fuch  a  time  as  this,  particularly  as  it 
"  gives  them   an   opportunity  to  fee  your 
"  Grace."  The  King  ftarted  at  this  and  faid, 
"  By  my  faith,  my  Lord,  I  thank  you  for 
M  my  good  cheers,   but  I   muft  not  fuffer 
M   my  laws  to  be  broken  in  my  fight.     My 
"   attorney  muft  fpeak  with  you  ;"     and  it 
is  part  of  the   report  that   the  Earl   com- 
pounded  for  no    lefis   than    15,000    mark-. 
And  to  (hew  farther  the  King's  extreme  di- 
ligence and  accuracy,    I  remember  to   have 
feen  long  fittest  fl  book  of  accounts  of  Emffons, 
that   had  the  King's   hand  almoft  to  every 
leaf,  bv  wav    of  figning  it,    and    in   many 
places  the  King  had  written  in  the  margin. 

la 
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In  this  book  was  the  following  memoran- 
dum, 

"  Item*    Received  of 1 —  four 

"  marks  for  a  pardon  to  be  procured  ;  and 
*'  if  the  pardon  do  not  pafs,  the  money  to 
44  be  repaid ;  except  the  party  be  fome 
4'  other-way  fatisfied. 

And  over againft  this  memorandum,  were 
the  following  words,  in  the  King's  own 
writing. "  Otherwife  fatisfied." 

I  mention  this,  becaufe  it  fhews  in  the 
King  a  nearnefs,  though  at  the  fame  time, 
311  apparent  juftice. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep  the  King 
awake,  the  earl  of  Suffolk  having  been  too 
gay  at  prince  Arthur  s  marriage,  and  got 
deeply  in  debt,  had  once  more  a  mind  to 
turn  knight-errant,  and  feek  adventures 
abroad,  therefore  taking  his  brother  with 
him,  he  fled  into  Flanders.  Doubtlefs  that 
which  gave  him  confidence,  was  the  general 
murmuring  of  the  people,  againft  the  King's 
government,  and  being  a  man  of  a  iight  and 
rafh  difpofition,  he  fancied  every  vapour 
would  become  a  tempeft.  Neither  wanted 
he  a  party  within  the  kingdom,  for  the 
murmurs  of  the  people,  generally  awake 

the 
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the  difcontent  of  the  nobility,  and  this  com- 
monly  calls  forth  a  leader  of  fedition.  The 
King  had  recourfe  again  to  arts,  which 
was  his  cuftomary  method  of  proceeding. 
He  directed  Sir  Robert  Curfon,  captain  of 
Hammes  caftle,  who  was  all  that  time 
abroad,  and  therefore  lefs  likely  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  King's,  to  fly  from  his  charge, 
wait  upon  the  Earl  and  offer  him  his  fervice. 
It  was  accepted,  and  this  man  having  in- 
finuated  himfelf  into  the  Earl's  fecrets,  and 
finding  out  the  perfons  on  whom  the  Earl 
had  any  reliance,  acquainted  the  king 
with  the  whole,  preferving  at  the  fame 
time  his  own  credit  with  the  Earl.  Upon 
this  information  the  King  ordered  William 
Courtney,  earl  of  Devon/hire,  his  brother  in 
law,  married  to  lady  Catherine,  daughter  to 
King*  Edward  the  Fourth,  to  be  apprehend- 
ed ;  and  alfo  William  de  la  Pole,  brother  to 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  James  Tirrel,  Sir  John 
IVindham,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  lefs 
note,  and  committed  them  to  cufrody. 
:e  lord  Abergavenny  and  Sir  Thomas 
Green  were  at  the  fame  time  taken  up,  but 
as  they  were  lefs  fufpe£ted,  they  were  not 
£0  clofely  confined,  and  were ibon  after  let  at 
j  liberty. 
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liberty.  The  earl  of  Devon/hire^  as  being 
interefted  in  the  blood  of  Tori,  and  as  one 
that  might  be  the  object  of  others  plots  and 
defigns,  continued  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower 
during  the  King's  life.  William  de  la  Pole 
was  alfo  long  confined,  but  not  fo  clofely  as 
the  earl  of  Devon/hire.  But  for  Sir  James 
tfirrel  (againft  whom  the  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent prince,  Edward  the  fifth,  and  his 
brother,  ftill  cryed  from  beneath  the  altar), 
Sir  John  JVindham,  and  the  reft  of  lefs  note, 
they  were  attainted  and  executed;  the  two 
knights  were  beheaded.  To  confirm,  how- 
ever, the  credit  of  Curfon, who  probably  might 
have  others  to  impeach,  about  the  time  of 
the  faid  executions  ;  the  Pope's  bull  of  ex- 
communication, and  curfe  againft  the  earl 
of  Suffolk,  Sir  Robert  Cur/on,  and  fome  others 
by  name,  and  likewife  in  general  againft 
the  abettors  of  the  faid  Earl,  was  published 
at  PauFs  crofs,  wherein  heaven  was  made 
to  bow  too  much  to  earth,  and  religion 
to  policy.  Soon  after,  Curfm  (when  he 
found  it  a  proper  time)  returned  into  Eng- 
land, and  into  favour  wirh  the  King,  but 
loft  his  character  with  the  people.  The 
earl  of  Suffolk-  difcouraged  at  this,  and  dek 
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titnte  of  all  hopes,  after  wandering  fome 
time  in  France  and  Germany,  returned  again 
under  the  protection  of  the  archduke: 
Philip  in  Flanders,  who,  by  the  death  of 
IJabella,  was  at  that  time  King  of 
Cajlile,  in  the  right  of  Joan  his  wife,  for 
the  lady  Margeret,  owing  to  the  bad  fuo 
cefs  fhe  had  experienced,  became  at  lafr, 
cool  in  her  attempts  on  the  crown  of 
England. 

In  1503,  the  King  called  a  parliament, 
and  to  mew  how  abfolute  he  was,  the 
hated  Dudley  was  appointed  fpeaker,  There 
were  not  many  remarkable  ftatutes  palled 
in  this  parliament,  refpecling  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country;  but  fuch  as  were, 
bare  the  ftamp  of  the  King's  wifdom  and 
policy. 

One  was  made  for  difannulling  all  patents 
of  leafe  or  grant,  to  fuch  as  came  not  upon 
lawful  fummons  to  ferve  in  the  army,  againil 
rebels  or  the  K wig's  Enemies,  or  who 
thought  proper  to  depart  without  the  King's 
licence  ;  provided  nevertheless,  that  they 
mould  receive  the  King's  pay  from  the 
time  they  left  their  houfes  till  their  re- 
turn. 

Another 
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Another  ftatute  was  made,  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  manufactured  filkj 
wrought  by  itfelf,  or  mixt  with  thread* 
But  it  did  not  relate  to  whole  pieces,  no 
fuch  manufacture  being  at  that  time  in  ufe; 
but  of  filk,  knit  or  wove,  as  ribband,  laces, 
cauls,  p  -  nts  and  girdles,  &c.  which  the 
people  of  England  then  knew  how  to  make. 
This  law  pointed  at  a  true  political  princi- 
ple, that  where  foreign  materials  are  but 
fuperfluities,  foreign  manufactures  fhould 
be  prohibited,  for  this  will  either  banifh  the 
fuperfluity,  or  introduce  the  manufacture 
into  the  country. 

There  was  alfo  a  law  made  for  the  refund- 
ing of  patents  of  gaols,  and  the  reannexing 
them  to  fheriffwicks ;  privileged  officers  be- 
ing nolefs  an  interruption  of  juftice,  than 
privileged  places. 

There  was  alfo  a  law  toreftrain  the  bye- 
laws  of  corporations,  which  often  militat- 
ed againft  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  fubject.  It  was  therefore  enacted  that 
fuch  bye-laws  fhould  not  be  carried  into 
execution,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
chancellor,    treafurer,   and  the    two  chief 

juftices, 
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juftices^  or  three  of  them,  or  of  the  two 
juftices  of  circuit  where  the  corporation 
was. 

Another  law  was  (in  effect)  to  bring  in 
the  filver  of  the  realm  to  the  mint ;  in  mak- 
ing all  clipped,  diminished,  or  impaired 
filver  coin  not  current  in  payment;  to  that 
the  mint  was  fet  to  work,  and  a  new  coin- 
age took  place. 

There  likewife  was  a  long  flatute  pafled 
againft  vagabonds,  and  it  is  worth  notice, 
that  in  all  the  Statutes  of  this  reign,  refpeft- 
ing  vagabonds  ;  dice,  cards,  and  unlawful 
gaming  are  forbidden  to  fervants  and  low 
perfons,  and  ale  houfes  are  fupprefled;  as  if 
thefe  things  were  conne&ed  with  each 
other,  and  the  one  was  ufelefs  without  the 
other. 

As  for  riot  and  retainers,  there  fcarce 
pafled  any  parliament  in  this  time  without 
a  law  againft  them,  the  King  ever  having 
an  eye  to  tumultuous  meetings. 

There  was  alfo  granted,  this  parliament, 
a  fubiidy  both  from  the  laity  and  the  clergy; 
and  yet  notwithstanding,  e'er  the  year  ex- 
pired, there  were  iflued  commiilions  for  a 
general  benevolence,  though  there  were  no 

wars 
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wars  nor  apprehenfions  of  wan  The  fame 
year  the  city  gave  5000  marks  for  a  confir- 
mation of  their  liberties,  a  circumftance 
fitter  for  the  beginning  of  a  reign  than  the 
end  of  one.  Nor  was  it  a  final  1  matter 
which  the  mint  gained,  upon  the  late 
ftatute,  by  the  recoinage  of  groats  and  half 
groats,  now  {hillings  and  sixpences.  As 
for  Empfon  and  Dudley,  they  fcrewed 
the  people  more  than  ever ;  fo  that 
what  with  the  laft  payments  of  the 
marriage  portion  money  from  Spain,  the 
fubiidy,  the  benevolence,  the  recoinage,  the 
redemption  of  the  city's  liberties,  and  the 
cafualties,  the  treafury  overflowed.  And 
wrhat  is  mod:  extraordinary,  the  King  had 
no  wars  or  troubles  upon  his  hands ;  he 
had  now  but  one  fon  and  one  daughter 
unmarried,  and  he  was  wife,  high  minded, 
and  excelled  in  fo  many  things,  that  there 
was  no  need  toglory  in  his  wealth.  But  he 
was  an  avaritious  man,  and  avarice  is  al- 
ways ambitious. 

This  year  was   alfo    kept,  the  fcrjeants 
feaft,   being  the  fecond    call  in  this  reign. 

About    this   time  died  Ifabella,  queen  of 
Cajlile.      She  was  an  honour  to  her  fex,  and 

the 
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the  age  fhe  lived  in,  and  was  the  corner  ftone 
of  that  greatnefs  which  Spain  now  enjoys. 
This  accident  Henry  confidered  as  affecting 
him.  He  conceived  in  the  firft  place,  that 
the  cafe  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  was  fimilar 
to  his,  after  the  death  of  his  own  queen, 
and  the  cafe  of  Joan >  heir  to  Cajlile,  fimilar 
to  that  of  his  own  fon  Henry ;  for  if  both 
kings  held  their  kingdoms  in  right  of  their 
wives,  they  defcended  to  the  heirs,  and  did 
not  devolve  to  the  hufbands  ;  and  although 
in  fupport  of  his  own  crown,  he  could  plead 
conqueft  and  an  a£t  of  parliament ;  yet  that 
natural  title  of  defcent  in  blood,  did  however, 
in  the  opinion  of  wife  men,,  create  a  doubt 
that  the  other  two  were  not  good,  fafe,  and 
fufficient.  He  was  wonderfully  diligent 
therefore,  to  enquire  and  obferve  what  be- 
came of  the  king  of  Arragon^  in  holding 
and  continuing  the  Jkingdom  of  Cafiile\ 
whether  he  held  it  in  his  own  right,  or  aff 
adminiftrator  to  his  daughter,  and  whether 
he  were  like  to  hold  it  in  fart,  or  be  put  out 
of  it  by  his  fon-in-law.  In  the  next  place, 
he  revolved  in  his  mind  that  the  ftate  of 
chriftendom  might  by  this  late  accident 
have  a  turn.  For  though  he,  in  conjun&ion 

R  with 
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with  Arragon  and  Cajlile  then  united,  and 
the  friendship  of  Maximilian  and  Philip  his 
fon,  the  archduke,  was  far  too  powerful 
for  France,  yet  he  began  to  fear,  that  now 
the  French  king  (who  had  great  intereft 
with  Philip  the  young  king  of  Cajlile)  and 
Philip,  who  was  on  ill  terms  with  his  father- 
in-law,  about  the  prefent  government  of 
that  country,  and  Maximilian,  Philip's  father, 
who  was  ever  variable,  would,  all  three, 
being  powerful  princes,  enter  into  fome 
alliance ;  whereby,  though  it  might  not 
endanger  him,  might  ftill  leave  him  to  the 
fingle  friendfhip  of  Arragon  ;  and  whereas 
he  had  before  been  a  kind  of  arbiter  to 
Europe,  he  mould  now  become  of  lefs  au- 
thority and  lefs  influence.  He  had  alfo,  as 
it  appears,  an  inclination  to  marry,  and 
hoped  to  benefit  by  that  marriage.  Among 
other  ladies,  he  had  heard  of  the  beauty 
and  virtuous  conduit  of  the  young  queen 
of  Naples,  then  about  twenty-feven  years 
of  age,  the  widow  of  Ferdinand  tht  younger. 
By  which  marriage,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  might  in  fome  way 
•be  depolited  in  his  hands,  and  he  might  be 
able    to  hold  it  when  once  he  had  it   in 

poffeffion. 
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poffeflion.  He  fent,  therefore,  at  two  dif- 
ferent times,  three  perfons  on  whom  he 
could  confide,  Francis  Marjtn,  James  Bray* 
brooks  and  John  Stile,  with  a  view  rather  to 
make  enquiries,  than  negotiate.  Firft 
they  enquired  into  the  perfon  and  con- 
dition of  the  young  queen,  next,  into  all 
the  particulars  reflecting  her  fituation,  and 
the  fortune  and  intention  of  her  late  huf- 
band  ;  and  as  fuch  perfons  can  make  the 
bed  obfervations,  who  are  leaft  noticed,  he 
fent  them  under  colourable  pretexts,  giving 
them  complimentary  letters  from  the 
princefs  Catherine,  to  her  aunt  and  niece, 
the  old  and  young  queen  of  Naples,  and 
delivering  them  a  book  of  new  articles  of 
peace,  which  notwithftanding  a  copy  of  it 
had  been  delivered  to  Doftor  de  Puebla,  the 
Spanijfj  ambafladcr  here  in  England,  for  him 
to  fend;  yet  as  the  King  had  not  heard  from 
Spain  for  fome  time,  ha  thought  proper  that 
thefe  meffengers,  when  they  had  been  with 
the  two  queens,  (hould  pafs  on  to  the  court 
of  Ferdinand,  and  take  a  copy  of  the  book 
with  them.  Their  inftruclions  refpe£ting 
the  young  queen,  were  curious,  being  ra- 
ther articles  deeding  a  furvey.     They  were 

R2  to 
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to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  her  perfon, 
complexion,  countenance,  features,  ftature, 
health,  age,  cuftoms,  conditions,  and  eftate; 
fo  that  if  Henry  had  been  young,  men  would 
have  thought  him  amorous  ;  but  being  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty,  it  muft  certainly 
be  fuppofed,  that  he  was  very  chafte, 
looking  for  every  thing  in  one  woman, 
that  he  might  fettle  his  affections  without 
ranging.  But  he  was  foon  cooled  in  this 
enterprife,  when  his  ambafladors  informed 
him  that  the  young  queen  had  had  a  good 
jointure  in  the  kingdom  o£  Naples,  well  paid 
during  the  time  of  her  uncle  Frederick,  nay, 
during  the  time  of  king  Louis  of  France,  in 
whofe  divifion  her  revenue  fell,  but  fince  the 
kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  Ferdinand, 
all  was  affigned  to  the  army  and  garrifons 
there,  and  (he  received  only  a  penfion. 
from  him. 

The  other  part  of  their  enquiry  acquaint* 
ed  him  fully  with  the  prefent  ftate  of  king 
Ferdinand.  By  their  report  it  appeared 
that  Ferdinand  continued  the  government  of 
Caftile,  as  adminiftrator  to  his  daughter  Joan, 
in  virtue  of  queen  Ifabelld*s  will  i  but  partly, 
as  he  pretended,  by  the  euftom  of  the  king- 
dom, 
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dom,  that  all  mandates  and  grants  were 
iffued  in  the  name  of  Joan,  his  daughter, 
and  himfelf  as  adminiftrator,  without  men- 
tioning Philip  her  hufband :  and  that  Ferdi- 
nand, however  he  might  drop  the  title  of 
king  of  Cajlile,  meant  to  hold  the  kingdom 
without  account,  and  in  abfolute  com- 
mand. 

It  appeared  alfo,  that  he  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  hopes  that  king  Philip  would  leave 
the  government  of  Cajlile  to  him,  during 
his  life;  and  he  laboured  to  bring  this  to 
bear,  through  fome  of  Philip's  counfellors, 
who  were  at  Ferdinand's  devotion  ;  but 
chiefly  through  a  declaration,  that  in  cafe 
Philip  would  not  acquiefce,  he  would  marry 
fome  young  lady,  and  put  him  out  of  the 
fucceffion  of  Arragon  and  Grenada,  in  cafe 
he  fhould  have  a  fon  ;  and  laftly,  by  repre- 
fenting  to  him  that  the  government  of  Bur- 
gundy would  not  be  endured  by  the  Spani- 
ards, till  Philip  by  a  continuance  in  Spain, 
was,  as  it  were,  naturalized  to  the  country. 
But  though  thefe  reafons  were  wifely  con- 
fidered  and  laid  down,  yet  Ferd'mand  failed 
in  his  fcheme. 

R3  In 
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In  the  fame  report  alfo,  the  ambaffadors* 
who  were  low  men,  and  therefore  the  more 
free,  (truck  upon  a  thing  which  was  fome- 
what  dangerous,  for  they  declared  plainly 
that  the  Spaniards,  both  nobles  and  com- 
mons, would  be  more  attached  to  Philip,  if 
he  brought  his  w'fe  with  him,  than  to 
Ferdinand  \  and  gave  it  as  the  reafon,  be- 
caufe  he  had  impofed  on  them  many  taxes 
and  tallages,  which  was  Henry* s  own  cafe 
between  him  and  his  fon. 

There  was  alfo  in  the  report,  a  declara- 
tion of  an  overture  of  marriage,  which 
Amafon,  Ferdinand's  fecretary,  had  made  to 
the  ambaffadors  in  great  fecrecy,  between 
Charles,  prince  of  Cajlile,  and  Mary,  the 
King's  fecond  daughter,  afiuring  the  King, 
that  the  treaty  of  marriage  then  on  foot 
for  the  faid  prince  and  the  daughter  of 
France  would  break,  and  that  the  Princefs 
of  France  would  be  married,  to  Angolefme, 
the  heir  apparent  to  that  crown. 

Some  mention  alfo  was  made  of  a  mar? 
riage  between  Ferdinand  and  Madame  De 
pais,  a  lady  of  the  blood  royal  of  France9 
which  afterwards  indeed  took  place.     But 

this 
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this  was  reported  as  being  talked  of  in 
France,  but  humed  in  Spain. 

Henry,  by  the  return  of  this  embaffage, 
which  gave  great  light  into  his  affairs,  was 
well  inftru&ed,  and  prepared  how  to  carry 
himfelf  between  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon, 
and  Philip  his  fon-in-law,  king  of  Cajlile, 
determining  with  himfelf  to  do  all  in  his 
power,  to  keep  them  on  good  terms  with 
each  other;  but  let  this  happen  as  it  might, 
he  was  refolved,  by  a  moderation  of  con- 
du£t,  and  appearing  as  the  common  friend 
of  both,  to  lofe  the  friendfhip  of  neither, 
but  ftill  to  be  more  fecretly  in  the  interefl 
of  Ferdinand,  Though  more  apparently  in  that 
of  Philip.  He  was  much  taken  with  the 
propofal  of  prince  Charleses  marriage  with 
his  daughter  Mary ;  not  only  becaufe  it 
would  be  a  great  match,  but  fecure  him  the 
alliance  of  both  princes. 

To  ftrengthen  his  alliance  with  Philip 
the  winds  were  very  favourable,  and  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  an  interview.  For 
Philip  chufing  the  winter  feafon,  the  more 
to  furprize  the  king  of  Arragon,  failed  with 
a  large  fleet  from  Flanders  for  Spainy  in  the 
Kionth  of  January  1505,  but  a  fevere  tempefl 
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fcattered  his  fhips  upon  the  feveral  coafts  of 
Ewrla?id.  And  the  fhip  on  board  of  which 
the  King  and  Queen  were,  in  company  with 
two  other  fmall  barks  only,  torn  and  in 
great  danger  of  finking,  were  thru  ft  into 
Weymouth.  Philips  alarmed  and  fea-fick,  was 
defirousto  land,  in  order  to  recover  his  fpirits 
though  it  was  againft  the  opinion  of  his 
council,  who  dreaded  it  might  delay  him, 
and  he  had  no  time  to  lofe. 

The  news  of  a  powerful  navy  arriving 
or,  the  coaft,  made  the  people  arm.  And 
Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  with  forces  very  ex- 
peditioufly  raifed,  not  knowing  what  the  * 
matter  might  be,  marched  to  Weymouth ; 
where  understanding  the  accident,  he,  with 
great  humility  and  humanity,  invited  the 
King  and  Queen  to  his  houfe,  and  fent  off 
an  expreis  immediately  to  Henry.  Soon 
after  c  ne  Si;  Jchn  Q'ew  alfo,  with  a  great 
troop  "i  men  well  armed,  fhewing  the  king 
of  Caftile  the  fame  reipect,  when  he  knew 
:e.  Philip  doubting  whether  they,  as 
fubjects,durft  fufFer  him  to  re-embark  with- 
out Henry  $  notice  and  leave,  yielded  to  their 
entreaties  to  flay  till  they  heard  from  court. 
Henry,  as  fooa  as  he  heard  the  news,  com- 
manded 
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manded  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  wait  on  the 
king  of  Caftile,  and  give  him  to  imderftand 
that,  although  he  was  forry  for  the  acci- 
dent that  brought  him  on  fhore,  he  was 
happy  to  hear  of  his  efcape  from  the  danger, 
and  wis  glad  of  the  opportunity  it  gave  him 
to  do  him  honour  ;  that  he  begged  he  would 
confider  himfelf  as  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  that  he  would  make  all  the  hafte  he 
could  to  come  and  embrace  him.  The  earl 
waited  on  him  with  great  magnificence, 
attended  by  a  troop  of  three  hundred  horfe, 
and  for  the  greater  ftate,  wTent  by  torch 
light.  After  the  delivery  of  his  meffage, 
Philip,  feeing  how  matters  went,  that  he 
might  the  fooner  get  away,  fet  oft  poft  to 
the  king  at  JVindfor,  his  queen  following  by 
eafy  journeys.  The  two  kings  at  their  meet- 
ing ufed  all  the  carefles,  and  (hewed  every 
demonftration,  of  affection  pofiible.  Philip 
obierved  pleafantly  to  the  king,  that  he  was 
now  punifhed  for  not  coming  within  his 
walled  town  of  Calais,  when  laft  they  met : 
but  Henry  anfwered  that  walls  and  leas  were 
nothing,  where  hearts  were  open,  and  that 
he  was  here  no  otherwife  than  to  be  attend- 
ed on.  After  a  day  or  two,  the  kijigs  en- 
tered 
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tered  upon  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  between 

them.      Henry   faying,    that    though    king 

Philip's  perfon  was  the  fame,  yet  his  fituation 

being  greater    than    it  was,   made  among 

princes,  a  renovation  of  treaties  heceffary. 

While  in  difcourfe   on   this  fubjecr,   Henry 

took  his  opportunity,  and  drawing  the  king 

of  Cajiile   into    a    room     where  none   was, 

prefent   but   themfelves,  he  laid  his   hand 

civilly  on  Philip's  arm,  and  with  a  counter 

nance  a  little  changed  from  that  of  hpfpita^ 

lity,  faid  to  him,    M  You  have  been  faved, 

M  Sir,  upon  my  coafc,  I  hope  you  will  not 

M  fuffer    me  to  be  wrecked   upon  yours.'* 

The  king  of Ca/ii/e  alb  d  him  what  he  meant 

by  that   fpeech  ?    M  I  mean,"  returns  Henry 

*'  by  that  fame  hair-brained     wiid   fellow* 

"  myfubject,  the  earl  of  Suffolk*  who  is  pro- 

M  tefled  in  your   country,    and  begins  to. 

"  play  the  fool,  when  all  others  are  weary 

"  of  it.?'  "  I  thought,  Sir,"  fays  the  king  of 

Cajliley    i€  your  happinefs  had    been  above 

"  thofe  thoughts,   but  if  it  troubles  you,  I 

H  will  baniih  him."     Hwry  replied,  "  fuch 

"  hornets  were  beft  in  their  neft,  andworft 

"  when  flying  abroad,  and  that  his  defire  was. 

«'  to  have  him  delivered  up  to  him."  Philip 

$  Uttte 
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£  little  confufed  at  this,  and  paufing,  faid, 
H  that  I  cannot  do  confiftent  with  my  ho- 
*c  nour,  and  much  lefs  with  yours,  for  you 
**  would,  ib  fuch  a  cafe,  be  thought  to  have 
"  treated  me  as  a  prifoner."  The  king 
prefently  faid,  M  Then  the  matter  is  at 
"  end ;  for  I  will  take  that  difhonour 
i6  upon  me,  and  thus  will  your  honour  be 
"  faved."  Philip,  who  had  a  great  regard 
for  the  king,  and  alio  recollecting  where  he 
was,  and  knowing  not  what  pecafion  he 
might  have  hereafter  for  the  king's  friend* 
fhip,  he  being  newly  come  to  his  crown, 
and  unfettled  both  with  his  father-in-law 
and  his  people,  compofing  his  countenance, 
faid,  "  Sir,  you  give  law  to  me ;  fo  will 
"  I  to  you  :  you  fhall  have  him,  but  upon 
"  your  honour,  you  (hall  not  take  his  life.'* 
The  King  embracing  him,  faid,  "  Agreed," 
"  Neither  (hall  it  difpleafe  you,"  (aid Philip, 
M  if  I  fend  him  to  you  in  a  way,  that  he 
"  may  partly  come  of  his  own  good  will." 
Henry  replied,  "  It  was  a  good  thought, 
M  and  if  agreeable  to  him,  he  would  join 
"  with  him  in  fending  the  earl  a  meflage 
i*  to  that  purpofe."  They  both  lent  feve- 
f  ally,  and  in  the  mean  time,  continued  their 

feftivitiea 
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feftivities  and  amufements.  Henry  being  on 
his  part  defirous  to  have  the  earl  in  his  pof- 
feffion,  before  the  king  of  Cafiile  went,  and 
Philip  being  as  defirous  of  feeming  to  be 
obliged  to  it.  Henry  with  much  good 
fenfe,  advifed  Philip  to  be  governed  by 
the  counfel  of  Ferdinand,  whom  he  thought 
a  prudent,  experienced,  and  a  fortunate 
prince.  Philip's  reply  (who  was  not  on  the 
bell:  of  terms  with  his  father-in-law)  was, 
that  "  if  Ferdinand  would  fuffer  him  to 
46  govern  his  own  kingdoms,  he  fliould  go- 
"  vern  him." 

Meflengers,  were  immediately  fent  from 
both  kings,  to  recall  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
who,  on  gentle  words,  was  foon  changed, 
and  willing  to  return,  aflured  of  his  life,  and 
hoping  for  his  liberty.  He  was  brought 
from  Flanders  to  Calais,  and  thence  to  Dover, 
and  writh  fufficient  guard  delivered  up  at  the 
Tower  of  London.  In  the  mean  time, 
Henry,  to  lengthen  out  the  time,  continued 
his  entertainments  to  amufe  king  Philip, 
gave  him  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  in 
return,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  admitted  to 
the  order  of  the  golden  fleece.  Henry  ac- 
companied the  king  and  queen  of  Cajlile  to 

London 
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London*  where  they  were  entertained  by  the 
city,  notwithstanding  the  fhort  notice  they 
had  of  it,  with  the  greateft  magnificence  and 
triumph.  And  as  ibon  as  the  earl  of  Suffolk 
was  conveyed  to  the  tower  (which  was  the 
moft  feriouspart  of  the  buiinefs)  all  feftivi- 
ties  were  at  an  end,  and  the  kings  took  leave 
of  each  other;  flill,  however,  whilft  they 
were  together,  they  in  fubftance  concluded 
that  treaty,  which  the  Flemings  call  Inter- 
curfus  mains  *  and  bears  date  at  JVindfor,  there 
being  fome  articles  in  it  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Engli/h  than  of  them  ;  par- 
ticularly as  the  free  fifhery  of  the  Dutch 
upon  the  coafts  and  feas  of  England,  grant- 
ed in  the  treaty  of  Undectmo,  was  not  by 
this  treaty  confirmed.  All  articles  that 
confirmed  former  treaties,  being  precifely 
and  warily  limited  and  confined  to  matter 
of  commerce  only,  and  not  otherwife. 

It  was  obferved  that  the  great  tempeft 
which  drove  Philip  into  England,  blew 
down  the  golden  eagle  from  the  fpire  of 
St.  PWs;  and,  in  its  fall,  it  fell  upon  a  fign 
of  the  black-eagle,  which  wras  in  St.  Paul's 
church-yard,  in  the  place  where  the  fchool- 

houfe 
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houfe  now  ftands  ;  and  battered  it  and  broke 
it  down.  This  was  interpreted  by  thd 
people  as  an  ominous  prognoftic  upon  the 
Imperial  houfe  ;  which  was  by  interpreta- 
tion alfo  fulfilled  upon  Philips  the  Emperors 
fon,  not  only  lit  his  furthering  by  the  late 
tempeft,  but  in  that  which  followed.  For 
Philip  arriving  in  Spain,  and  attaining  the 
poffeflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cajlile,  with* 
out  refiftance>  (infomuch  that  Ferdinand, 
who  talked  fuch  high  language  before,  was 
with  difficulty  admitted  to  the  prefence  of 
his  foh-in-law)  fell  foon  after  fick  and  died* 
Yet  after  fome  time  it  was  faid,  by  the  wif- 
eft  of  thofe  about  him,  that  had  he  lived* 
his  father  would  have  gained  upon  him  fo, 
as  to  have  governed  his  councils  and  de- 
figns,  if  not  his  afFeclions.  By  his  death, 
all  Spain  returned  into  the  hands  of  Ferdi- 
nand, as  before ;  particularly  as  his  dangh* 
ter  Joan,  who  loved  her  hiifband,  (by  whom 
{he  had  many  children,)  to  an  extreme,  and 
was  equally  beloved  by  him,  was  unable 
to  fupport  his  lofs ;  but  went  out  of  her 
mind  :  though  Ferdinand,  to  leffen  Philip 
in  the  opinion  of  his  people,  gave  out,  that 
he  treated  her  ill;  and  to  keep  the  reins  in 

his 
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his  own  hand,  took  no  means  to  recover 
her, 

Henry,  about  this  time,  defirous  to  do 
honour  to  the  houfe  of  Lancajter,  folicited 
pope  Julius  to  canonize  king  Henry  the 
Sixth,  for  a  faint ;  chiefly  becaufe  he  fore- 
told that  he,  Henry  of  Richmond,  would  pof- 
fefs  the  crown.  Julius,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  referred  the  matter  to  certain  cardi- 
nals, to  examine  into  his  holy  a£ls  and  mi- 
racles ;  but  it  died  away  under  the  reference, 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  Julius  was 
too  high  in  his  demands,  and  that  Henry 
would  not  agree  to  them.  But  the  more 
probable  reafon  is,  that  the  pope,  who  was 
extremely  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the  fee 
of  Rome,  and  its  a£ts  ;  knowing  that  Henry 
the  Sixth  was  reputed  to  be  a  weak  man, 
was  fearful  it  would  diminifh  that  kind  of 
honour,  if  a  proper  diftin&ion  was  not 
made  between  harmlefs  people  and  faints. 

The  fame  year  alfo,  a  treaty  of  marriage 
was  fet  on  foot  between  Henry  and  Marge- 
ret,  duchefs  dowager  of  Savoy,  only  daugh- 
ter to  Maximilian,  and  lifter  of  the  king 
of  Ca/lile;  a  lady  of  high  eftimatiVn  and 
•great  good  character.  This  matter  had 
i  been 
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been  talked  of  between  the  two  kings  when 
they  met,  and  was  now  refumed.  Thomas 
JVolfey,  the  king's  chaplain,  afterwards 
cardinal  JVolfey,  was  the  firft  perfon  em- 
ployed in  this  bufinefs. — It  was  at  laft  con- 
cluded with  great  and  ample  conditions  for 
Henry,  but  with  promife  de  futuro  only. 
Henry,  probably,  was  the  more  induced  to 
it,  on  account  of  the  marriage  going  on 
between  Ferdinand  and  Madame  De  Fois, 
which  would  bring  about  a  frefh  alliance 
between  France  and  Spain.  Nay  there  is  a 
farther  tradition  (in  Spain,  though  not  with 
us)  that  Ferdinand,  after  he  knew  that  the 
marriage  between  Charles,  the  young  prince 
of  Cajlile,  and  Mary,  Henry's  fecond  daugh- 
ter, was  likely  to  come  to  pafs,  which 
though  it  was  firft  propofed  by  Ferdinand* 
yet,  he  began  to  fear  that  Henry  might  af- 
pire  to  the  government  of  Cajlile,  as  admi- 
niftrator  during  the  minority  of  his  fon- 
in-law :  as  if  there  was  a  competition  be- 
tween three  perfons,  for  that  government, 
Ferdinand,  grandfather,  on  the  mother's 
fide ;  Maximilian,  grandfather  on  the  fa- 
ther's fide  :  and,  Henry,  father-in-law  to 
the  youi:g  prince.    Certain  it  is,  that  Hen- 

r/$ 
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ry's  government*  (carrying  the  young  prince 
with  him)  would  have  been  perhaps  more 
welcome  to  the  Spaniards,  then  that  of  the 
other  two.  For  the  nobility  of  Cajlik,  that 
had  fo  lately  put  out  the  king  of  Arragon^ 
in  favour  of  king  Philip,  could  not  but 
have  a  fecret  diftruft  and  diftafte  of  Ferdi- 
nand. And,  as  to  Maximilian,  he  could  not 
have  been  the  perfon  on  many  accounts. 
However,  it  does  not  appear  probable  to  me, 
that  Henry  fhould  have  any  fuch  defign, 
xmlefs  he  wifhed  to  breathe  a  warmer  air 
from  ill-health.  Henry  %  marriage  with 
Margeret  was  deferred  from  time  to  time, 
on  account  of  his  illnefs,  for  he  began  to 
be  troubled  with  the  gout,  and  was  at  the 
fame  time  afflicted  with  the  phthific.  He 
attended  to  bufinefs,  however,  as  before, 
but  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  preparing 
for  another  world.  To  this  end  he  gave 
greater  alms  than  he  had  been  ufed  to  do, 
and  difcharged  all  prifoners  about  the  city, 
that  lay  confined  for  fees,  or  debts  under 
forty  (hillings. — He  was  expeditious  alfo 
in  completing  his  religious  foundations ; 
and,  in  the  year  following,  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  reign,  he  finifhed  that  of  the 
S  Smvoj 
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Savoy.  Attending  alfo  to  the  murmurs  anef 
complaints  of  his  people;  againft  the  op- 
prcflions  of  Dudley  and  Empfon,  he  was  at 
laft  touched  with  remorfe .;  but,  notwith- 
{landing  this,  thefe  men  went  on  with  as 
great  rage  as  ever.  For,  there  was,  this 
fame  year,  a  fecond  fharp  profecution  againft 
Sir  IJriWamCapel,  for  fome  mifcondudt  iii 
his  mayoralty ;  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  two  thoufand  - 
pounds;  but  he,  being  a  man  of  high  fpi- 
rit,  and  hardened  by  former  troubles,  re- 
fufed  to  pay  any  part  of  it,  for  which  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  there 
remained  until  the  king's  death.  Knef- 
worth  alfo,  who  had  been  mayor  of  London, 
and  both  his  fheriffs,  were,  for  abufes  in 
their  offices,  called  to  account,  and  impri- 
foned,  but  fet  at  liberty  on  the  payment  of 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds.  Hawis, 
an  alderman  of  London,  was  likewife  trou- 
bled, and  died  with  vexation  before  his  bu- 
fmefs  came  to  an  end.  Sir  Laurence  Ailmer^ 
who  had  been  likewife  mayor  of  London, 
and  his  two  fherifTs,  were  fined  a  thoufand 
pounds,  and  Sir  Laurence,  for  refufing  to 
pay,  was  committed   to  prifon,    where  he 

continued 
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continued  till  Empfon  himfelf  was  commit- 
ted in  his  place. 

Upon  this  plan  of  proceeding,  it  is  not 
to  he  wondered  at,  that  the  king's  trea- 
fure,  under  his  own  keeping  at  Richmond, 
amounted  (as  tradition  relates)  to  near 
I,8oo,oool.  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  in 
thofe  days* 

The  laft  a£t  of  ftate,  which  concluded 
Henry's  temporal  happinefs,  was  the  ter- 
mination of  a  noble  match  between  his 
daughter  Alary,  and  Charles,  prince  of 
Ca/lile,  afterwards  the  emperor,  Charles  the 
Fifth  ;  but  they  were  now  both  very  young. 
This  treaty  was  completed  by  bifliop  Fox, 
and  other  commiffioners  at  Calais^  the  year 
before  the  king's  death.  It  appears  that  he 
was  fo  highly  fatisfied  in  this  alliance,  that 
he  wrote  to  the  city  of  London,  (com- 
manding all  poffible  demonftrations  of  joy, 
upon  the  occafion),  faying,  he  had  built  a 
wrall  of  brafs  about  his  kingdom,  by  hav- 
ing a  king  of  Scotland,  and  a  prince  of  Caf- 
tile  and  Burgundy,  for  his  fcns-in-law, 
Henry  was  now  at  the  fummit  of  worldly 
blifs,  having  married  his  children  to  the 
beft   advantage,    being  in   the   higheft   re- 

S  2  Down 
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nown  throughout  Europe,  having  overcome 
every  difficulty,  and  being  immenfely  rich. 
He  wanted  only  an  opportune  death  to 
withdraw  him  from  any  future  blow  of 
fortune,  which  the  hatred  of  his  people, 
and  the  love  they  bore  his  fon,  a  bold  and 
liberal  prince,  then  eighteen  years  old,  ren- 
dered not  impoffible. 

To  crown  alio  the  laft  year  of  his  reign, 
as  well  as  the  firft,  he  did  an  extraordinary 
aft  of  piety,  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  all 
future  princes.  He  granted  a  general  par- 
don, and  declared  in  his  will,  that  he 
wiihed  reftitution  fhould  be  made  of  all 
thofe  fums  which  had  been  wrongfully 
taken  by  his  officers* 

Thus  did  the  Solomon  of  England  (for 
Solomon  was  alfo  too  fevere  on  his  people  in 
his  exa&ions)  after  living  two  and  fifty 
years,  and  reigning  twenty-three  years 
eight  months,  being  perfect  in  memory 
and  happy  in  mind,  pafs  to  a  better 
world,  in  the  quiet  calm  of  a  confuming 
ficknefs,  on  the  22d.  of  April,  1508,  at 
that  palace  of  Richmond  which  he  himfelf 
had  built. 

This 
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This  king,  if  we  fpeak  of  him  in  terms 
equal  to  his  deferts,  was  one  of  the  beft 
kind  of  wonders  ;  a  wonder  for  wife  men. 
He  was  certainly  a  religious  prince,  but  as 
he  could  fee  through  the  fuperftition  of  the 
times,  fo  he  was  occafionally  blinded  by 
human  policy.  He  advanced  church-men, 
and  was  tender  of  the  privileges  of  fanctu- 
aries,  though  they  did  him  much  mifchief. 
He  built  and  endowed  many  religious  foun- 
dations, befides  his  hofpital  at  the  Savoy : 
and,  as  he  gave  away  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  fecret  charity,  it  is  evident  that  his  pub- 
lic works  were  directed  rather  to  God's 
glory,  than  his  own.  And  as  this  virtue 
could  not  proceed  from  fear  or  foftnefs,  (for 
he  wras  valiant  and  active)  it  was,  doubt- 
lefs,  truly  chriftian  and  moral.  As  he 
knew  the  way  to  peace  was  not  to  feem 
anxious  to  avoid  it,  he  ufed  to  talk  of  and 
threaten  war,  till  he  could  bring  about 
fuch  a  peace  as  he  wifhed.  It  is  worth 
notice,  that  one  who  was  fo  great  a 
lover  of  peace,  fhould  be  fo  fuccefsful  in 
war  :  but,  fo  it  was. — His  arms  either  in 
foreign  or  civil  wars,  were  never  unfortu- 
nate,    nor   did    he   know    what    a  difafter 

S  3  meant 
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meant.  The  war  when  he  came  to  the 
crown,  and  the  rebellions  of  the  earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  lord  Audley,  were  ended  by 
victory;  the  wars  of  France  and  Scotland, 
by  peaces,  fought  by  them  ;  that  of  Bre-> 
tagne,  by  the  accidental  death  of  the  duke; 
and  the  infurrection  of  lord  Level,  and 
that  of  Perkln,  at  Exeter  and  in .  Kent,  by 
flight  of  the  rebels  before  they  came  to 
blows  :  fo  that  his  fuccefs  in  arms  was 
never  broken  in  upon  ;  and  in  fapprefiing 
commotions  he  ever  went  in  perfon. 

He  took  pains  to  fupport  and  counte- 
nance his  laws,  and  yet  thofe  laws  were 
no  impediment  to  his  wifhes.  He  fo 
contrived  it,  that  he  never  iuffered  either 
in  his  prerogative,  or  his  treafury.  Still, 
however,  as  he  would  fometimes  flrain  his 
laws  in  fupport  of  his  prerogative,  fo  would 
he  occafionally  let  down  his  prerogative  to 
his  parliament ;  for  he  always  confulted 
them,  in  cafes  of  coinage,  war,  or  martial 
difcipline,  Juftice  was  well  adminiftcred  in 
his  reign,  except  the  king  was  a  party,  and 
except  that  the  council  table  interpofed 
too  much  in   private  property  :   for  during 

this 
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this  reign,  it  was  in  fa£t  a  court  of  juftice, 
efpeciallyinthe  beginning.  With  his  juftice, 
however,  he   was  a  prince  of  mercv,  three 
noblemen  only  having  fufrered  in  his  time. 
The  earl  of  Warwick,  the  lord  chamberlain, 
and   lord  Audley.     Never   were    fuch  great 
rebellions,     expiated    with    fo    little   blood 
drawn    by  the  hand  of  juftice,  as  the  two 
rebellions   of  Blackbeath    and   Exeter.      As 
to    the  feverity  ufed    in  Kent,  it   was   but 
upon  the  fcum  of  the  people.     His  pardons 
ever    both     preceeded    and    followed     his 
fword.       He    was    naturally    covetous    of 
wealth,  which  the  people  imputed  (through 
a  wifli  to  exculpate  their  king)    to  cardinal 
Martin  and  Sir  Reg 1 na Id  Bray.     Etnpfon  and 
Dudley  were  perfons  he    no    way  efteemed, 
but  as  executing  thofe  purpofes,  with  which 
he  wTas  touched  with  remorfe  at   his  death, 
and  wdiich  his   fucceffor  renounced  and  en- 
deavoured to  attone  for.  *      The  people  en- 
deavoured to  account   for  his  conduit,  em- 
ploying thefe  men.       Some   thought    that 
the  continual  rebellions  with  which  he  had 
been  troubled,  led  him  to  hate  his  people  ; 

*  E^i^ron  <t;J  Dtfdhy  were    beheaded    in    the    rci^n    of 
v  VIII.  1510.    - 

others 
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others  thought  it  was  done  to  pull  down 
their  proud  ftomachs,  and  keep  them 
humble.  Some,  again,  fuppofed  his  view 
was  to  leave  his  fon  rich  ;  others  fufpe&ed 
he  had  a  high  defign  upon  fame  foreign 
power ;  but  thofe  I  apprehend  will  be 
neareft  the  truth,  that  impute  it  to  nature, 
age,  peace,  and  a  mind  fixed  on  no  other  am- 
bition or  purfuit :  to  which  I  will  add,  that 
having  almofl;  daily  occafion  to  obferve  the 
neceflities  and  fhifts  to  which  other  princes 
were  reduced  to  for  money,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  avoid  fuch  difficulties.  Though  he 
was  covetous  to  accumulate  wealth,  he 
never  fpared  it,  where  his  affairs  required 
expence  ;  and  though  he  was  limited  in  his 
rewards,  he  was  magnificent  in  his  build- 
ings. 

He  had  an  over-bearing  mind,  loved  his 
own  will  and  his  own  way,  as  one  that  re- 
vered himfelf,  and  wifhed  to  reign  abfolute. 
Had  he  been  a  private  man,  he  would  have 
been  deemed  proud  ;  but  in  a  wife  prince, 
it  is  confidered  only  as  keeping  up  a  pro- 
per diftance,  not  admitting  any  too  near 
his  power,  or  his  fecrets,  for  he  was  go- 
verned by  none.     Even  his  queen  (though 

fhs 
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flie  bore  him  many  children,  and  brought 
him  a  crown,  which  by  the  by,  he  did  not 
acknowledge)  could  do  nothing  with  him. 
His  mother,  indeed,  he  reverenced  much, 
yet  loved  but  little.  He  had  no  favourites, 
(fuch  as  was  Hafimgs  to  Edward 'the  Fourth, 
or  Charles  Brandon  to  Henry  the  Eighth) 
except  we  call  fuch  perfons  favourites  as 
Fox,  Bray,  and  Empfon,  becaufe  they  were 
much  about  him  ;  but  thefe  were  only  as 
inftruments  are,  much  with  the  workman. 
He  kept  up  a  great  deal  of  ftate  and 
majefty,  yet  was  not  vain-glorious,  fenfible 
that  majefty  makes  the  people  bow  to  the 
monarch,  whereas  vain-glory  makes  the 
monarch  bow  to  them. 

To  his  allies  abroad,  he  was  conftant  and 
juft,  but  not  open.  Such  was  his  enquiry, 
and  fuch  his  clofenefs,  that  he  few  through 
all  their  plans,  and  kept  them  in  the  dark, 
as  to  what  he  was  about  himfelf :  and  yet 
this  without  any  degree  of  ftrangenefs,  but 
with  all  the  appearance  of  mutual  commu- 
nication. He  never,  as  other  kings  have 
done,  envied  the  reputation  or  fuccefles 
of  other  princes,  but  attended  merely  to  his 
own  affairs ;  and  this  caufed  his  reputation, 

though 
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though  great  at   home,   to  be  ftill  greater 
abroad. 

He  never  grudged  expence,  but  was  li- 
beral and  ftudious  to  obtain  good  intelli- 
gence from  all  parts  of  the  world;  for  this 
purpofe  he  had  perfons  in  his  private  pay  at 
Rome,  and  at  other  chriftian  courts.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  without  hisfpies  at  home, 
but  it  was  by  thefe  means  that  he  got  at 
the  bottom  of  the  many  confpiracies  againft 
him  ;  and  if  fpies  are  lawful  againft  lawful 
enemies,  much  more  againft  confpirators 
and  traitors:  befides,  the  people  knowing 
fpies  were  employed,  it  kept  confpiracies 
under. 

So  far  from  being  an  uxorious  hufband, 
he  was  fcarcely  indulgent  to  his  queen,  but 
companionable  and  refpeclful,  and  without 
jealoufy.  He  was  full  of  paternal  afFe&ion 
to  his  children,  and  careful  of  their  educa- 
tion :  he  ftudied  their  high  advancement, 
and  though  not  anxious  to  render  them  po- 
pular, he  took  care  they  wranted  not  due 
honour  and  refpect. 

To  his  council  he  referred  much,  and  fat 
often  there  in  perfon,  knowing  it  was  the 
way  to  give  ftrength  to  his  power,  and. in- 
form 
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form  his  judgment ;  and  till  he  was  deter- 
mined, and  had  declared  himfelf,  heliftened 
patiently  to  their  advice,  and  received  their 
votes  with  complacency.     He  kept  a  tight 
hand  upon  his  nobility,  and  chofe  rather  to 
promote  clergymen  andlawyers,who  though 
they  had  the  intereft  of  the    people,  were 
more  obfequious  to  him  :  to  this  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  was  greatly  owing  the  troubles   of 
his  reign;  for  though  his  nobility  were  loyal 
and  at  his  command,  yet  they  did  not   co- 
operate with  him,  but  let  every  man  go  his 
own  way.     He  was  not  in  dread  of  an  able 
man,  like  Louis  XL  but  was  ferved  by  the 
ableft  men  he  could  find.     Had  not  this  been 
the  cafe,  his  affairs  could  not  have  prosper- 
ed as  they  did.     For  war  he  had  Bedford, 
Oxford,  Surry,     Tfubigny,   Brook,   Poymngs  : 
for  other  affairs  Morton,  Fox,  Bray,  the  prior 
of    Lanthony,    IVarham,      Urfzvick,    Hi 
Frowick  and   others.     Neither  did  he   care 
how  cunning  thole  were  whom  he  employ- 
ed ;   for  he  was  of  opinion  he  could  over- 
reach them  all.     And  as  he  was  particular 
in   the  choice  of  men,   and  chofe  well,  he 
he  took  care  always  to  fupport  them  ;   for 
though  he  was  a  clofe  prince,  and  infinitely 

fufpicious, 
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fufpi.cious,  and  his  times  were  full  of  fecret 
confpiracies  and  troubles,  yet  in  a  reign  of 
twenty-four  years,  he  never  removed  a 
counfellor  or  fervant,  except  lord  chamber- 
lain Stanley.  Of  the  three  affeftions  which  na- 
turally tie  the  hearts  of  fubje&s  to  their 
fovereigns,  namely,  love,  fear  and  reverence, 
he  had  fo  little  of  the  firft,  that  he  was  be- 
holden to  the  other  two  :  love  him  they  did 
not;  they  feared  him,  but  revered  him 
moll. 

He  was  a  thoughtful  prince,  mufing,  and 
rather  of  a  melancholy  turn  ;  wasconftant- 
ly  taking  notice  of  what  paflTed,  and  making 
memorandums  refpe&ing  perfons,  as  whom 
to  employ,  whom  to  reward,  whom  to  en- 
quire of,  whom  to  beware  of,  what  were 
the  dependencies,  what  the  factions,  and  the 
like,  keeping  as  it  were  a  journal  of  his 
thoughts.  There  is  to  this  day  a  merry 
tale,  that  his  monkey,  fet  on  as  was  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  one  about  him,  tore  his  prin- 
cipal memorandum  book,  to  pieces,  he 
having  left  it  incautioufly  out;  which  pleaf- 
ed  the  court  exceedingly. 

He  was,  as  I  obferved  before,  infinitely 
fufpicious,  and  full  of  apprehenfions ;    but 
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as  he  readily  took  them  up,  fo  he  eafily 
checked  and  mattered  them ;  by  which 
means  they  were  troublefome  only  to  him- 
felf.  His  thoughts  'tis  true  were  fo  manv, 
that  they  could  not  well  always  ftand  to- 
gether ;  as  fome  did  good,  others  did 
hurt,  nor  did  he  at  times  weigh  them  well. 
That  report  of  the  Duke  of  fork's  being 
faved  and  alive,  which  did  him  fo  much  mil- 
chief,  was  certainly  at  firft,  of  his  own  en- 
couraging, becaufe  he  would  have  more 
reafon  for  alledging  that  he  did  not  reign 
in  right  of  his  wife.  He  was  affable, 
well  and  fair  fpoken,  and  knew  how  to  life 
proper  language  and  expreffions,when  he  had 
any  point  of  confequence  to  carry.  He  was 
rather  ftudious  than  learned,  reading  moft 
books  that  were  of  any  value  in  the  Fn 
tongue;  yet  he  underftood  latin,  for  cardinal 
Adrian  and  others,  ufed  to  write  to  him  in 
that  language. 

We  hear  little  of  his  pleafures ;    and 
by  his  inftru&ions    to  Marfin  and  &     , 
ipefting  the  queen  of  Naples,     he  feems  to 
have  been  a  good  judge  of  beaut  v.     He  did 
by  pleafures,   as   great   princes    do   by  t 
quets,  come  and  look  a  little  on,  and  tl 
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turn  away,  for  never  prince  was  more 
wholly  abforbed  in  his  own  affairs  ;  info- 
much  that  in  jufts,  tournaments,  balls,  and 
mafks  (which  were  then  called  difguifes)  he 
was  rather  a  princely  and  calm  fpe£tator, 
than  one  who  feemed  to  take  delight  in 
them. 

No  doubt  in  him,  as  in  all  men,  (and 
moft  fo  in  kings)  his  fortune  worked  upon 
his  nature,  and  his  nature  upon  his  fortune. 
He  acquired  a  crown,  not  only  from  a  pri- 
vate fituation,  which  fhould  have  endowed 
him  with  moderation  ;  but  alfo  from  a  ftate 
of  exile,  which  roufed  him  to  obfervation 
and  induftry.  And  his  times  being  rather 
profperous  than  calm,  had  raifed  his  con- 
fidence by  fuccefs,  but  almoft  marred  his 
difpofition  by  troubles.  His  wifdom,  by 
continual  efcape  from  danger,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  free  himfelf  from 
evils,  when  they  prefled  him,  than  into  any 
forefight,  fo  as  to  prevent  or  remove  them 
at  a  diftance;  but  his  prudence  always  en- 
creafed  with  the  danger.  In  fhort,  take  him 
with  all  his  defects,  if  we  can  judge  of 
him  by  comparifon  with  the  cotemporary 
princes  of  France  and   Spain,   we    (hail  find 

him 
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him  more  politick  than  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
and  more  fin  cere  to  himfelf  than  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  but  if  we  change  Louis  XII.  for 
Louis  XI.  who  lived  a  Httle  before  him,  then 
the  agreement  is  more  perfect  ;  for  Louis 
XL  Ferdinand  and  Henry,  may  be  coniidered 
as  the  57m  iJfiagv  of  kings  in  thofe  ages.  To 
conclude,  if  Henry  did  no  great  things,  it 
was  his  own  fault ;  for  what  he  thought 
proper  to  do,  he  always  effected. 

In  his  perfon  he  was  comely,  rather  above 
juft  feature,  well  and  ftraight  limbed,  but 
{lender.  His  countenance  was  reverend, 
and  a  little  like  that  of  a  church-man  ;  and 
as  it  was  not  ftrange  or  dark,  fo  neither  was 
it  winning  or  pleating ;  but  was  beft  when 
he  was  talking. 

Two  ftoriesare  related  of  him:  one  that 
the  lady  Margeret,  his  mother,  having  a 
variety  of  great  propoials  in  marrL 
dreamed  one  night,  that  a  perfon  refembling 
a  bifhop,  in  a  pontifical  habit,  tendered 
Edmund  end  of  Richmond,  the  king's  father, 
for  her  hufband  ;  neither  had  (he  any  other 
children  than  Henn  VII.  though  fhe  had 
three  hufbandi. 

The 
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The  other  is,  that  Henry  the  Sixth,  one 
day  wafhing  his  hands  at  a  great  feaft,  caft 
his  eye  upon  Henry,  then  quite  a  youth, 
and  faid,  this  is  the  lad  that  fhall  poffefs 
quietly,  what  we  are  now  contending 
for. 

He  was  born  at  Pembroke  caftle,  and  is 
buried  at  JVeJlrninfter,  in  one  of  the  ftatelieft 
monuments  in  Europe.  Would  that  his 
fame  was  as  much  admired  as  his  tomb  I 
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